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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Board of Education 


1904 


CHARLES W. MENK, President. 
Epwarp C. GeorcE, Vice-President. 


R. D. ArGuE, Secretary, 
322 Summer Avenue 


SAMUEL GAISER, Ass’t Secretary, 


107 Fifth Avenue. 


A. B. PoLtann, City Superintendent, 60 Abington Avenue. 


Name. 


{ Henry A. Swann 
(James A. Backus 


aq § Charles W. Menk 


(Hugh P. Roden 


3q 3 Wim. G. Brenn 


4th 


(Charles FssRoh;* Jr. 


{ A. R. Denman 
(Frank M. Schulz 


5th { Jacob Kopf 


6th 


(William E. Tuite 
§ Thomas Gillen 
( Frank F. Crissey 


"th ( Frederick Jay 


8th } 


9th 


(john P. Curtin 


Albert Schurr 
John Monteith 


Charles Logan 
David A. McIntyre 


10th) E. E. Ryman 


(George L. Warren 


1th ) Robert N. Brundage 


(George Varley 


12th § Daniel F. Delaney 


14th 1 


(Urban Schaefer 


13th } Christian Ahner 


Edward C. George 


*Rufus Keisler, Jr. 


15th §{ James Snape 


( Andrew Stewart 


Place of Business. 


51 New Street 
291 Broad Street 


106 Market Street 
345 Washington St. 


Franklin Sav. 
74 West Street 


837 Broad Street 
869 Broad Street 


4 Hamburg Place 
Broad ‘\& Cedar Sts. 


Prudential, N. Bldg. 


320 Bank Street 


800 Broad Street 
218 Market Street 


289 Belleville Avenue 
774 Broad Street 


Qurl W.4th Stave 
Prudential, W. Bldg. 


204 Jefferson Street 
77 Houston Street 


27 Park Row, Nea 
31 Hudson Street 


35° WalliSt; ana 
85 Niagara Street 


426 Springfield Ave. 


741 Broad Street 
Fidelity Trust Co. 


+Conrad Schneider,Jr.168 Bloomfield Ave. 


Bank. 


Gro. W. Reeve, Sup’t of Erection and Repairs, 12 Elizabeth Avenue. 
Ward. 
Ist 


Place of Residence. 


51 New Street 
291 Broad Street 


106 Market Street 
345 Washington St. 


195 W. Kinney St. 
74 West Street 


40 Park: Place 
38 Franklin Street 


123 Polk Street 
117 Jefferson Street 


303 South 11th St. 
320 Bank Street 


59 Nelson Place 
106 Wickliffe. Street 


70 Oriental Street 
502 Summer Avenue 


72 Thomas Street 
14 Elizabeth Avenue 


48 Warwick Street 
77 Houston Street 


189 North 7th Street 
29 Hudson Street 


23) Read wotreet 
85 Niagara Street 


410 South 6th Street 
394 18th Avenue 


75 Hillside Avenue 
124 So. Orange Ave. 


77 St. Francis Street 76 Sheffield Street 
47th St.& Mad. Av.N.Y.117 Summer Avenue 


+ Resigned, June 1, 1904. 
* Resigned, September 1, 1904. 
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Standing Committees 
1904 | 


Finance—George, Brenn, Keisler, Ryman, Snape, Stewart, Curtin. 


ScHoo, Houses—Brundage, Logan, Swann, Gillen, Schaefer, George, 
Kopf. 


Repairs—Ahner, Roh, Crissey, Warren, Schulz, Varley, Jay. 
HEatTiInc—Logan, Swann, Brundage, Ryman, Gillen, Roh, Delaney. 


TEACHERS—MclIntyre, Denman, Backtts, Roden, Jay, Brundage, 
Warren. 


NorMAL AND TRAINING AND HicH ScHoots—Roden, Denman 
Backus, McIntyre, Gillen, Monteith, Curtin. 


EvENING ScHoots—Backus, Denman, McIntyre, Roden, Monteith, 
Keisler, Tuite. 


Text Books—Swann, Warren, Logan, Crissey, Roh, Delaney, Schulz. 


FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES—Ryman, Brenn, Schurr, Varley, Ahner, 
Schneider, Schaefer. 


_ SANITARY—Crissey, Schneider, Schurr, Snape, Kopf, Stewart, Tuite. 


CoMMITTEE ON PerMits—President of the Board, Chairman of the 
Teachers’ Committee and the City Superintendent. 


CoMMITTEE ON ScHoot ATTENDANCE—President of the Board and the 
Chairmen of the Teachers’ Committee, Normal and Training 


and High School Committee and Evening Schools Committee. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION—George, Monteith, Delaney. 
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STATISTICAL “REGORD 


OF THE 


Board of Education of the City of Newark, 


FOR THE YEARS 1903 AND 1904. 


NAMES OF MEMBERS, WITH THE YEARS IN WHICH THEY 
HAVE SERVED, RESPECTIVELY. 


James A. Backus. .1888-9-1890-1-5-6-7-8-9-19Q00-1-2-3-4 
CHARLES! Wich MENK Oy (a... coieeniees 1896-7-8-9- 1900-1-2-3-4 
PENRY ALY SWANN sc)! 2 cee 1898-9-1900-1-2-3-4 
Roeerr ON, BRUNDAGES))/:))\.0 cae eee 1898-9-1QO0-1-2-3-4 
FAGGH oP ARODEN 5 Gahan ol een 1893-4-5-0-9- 1 QOO-1=2-3-4 
TAMES TLAR To 6c4 agian os ay ee . - 1899-19Q00-1-2-3 
Davip Av McIntyre also eee 1899-19Q00-1-2-3-4 
RO A OTANGERS 00. gvials ae se ee 1899-1900- 1-2-3 
PREDERICK. JAY 00 0.10. cass ss ee IQ00-I-2-3-4 
CHARLES OGANGe hea tile FOMnrrea aac lad IQO0-I-2-3-4 
BoB. RYMAN Ve Cone se IQO00-1-2-3-4 
Dantren EF. DEVANEY © 105.3.) ee ee IQO0-1-2-3-4 
CHRISTIAN (AMNER (230000. (3 eye IQOO-1I-2-3-4 
CHARLES P. ROHR: .).% aucune eae BOs (3 mos. ) -2-3-4 
ALGERNON. T. SWEENEY MPN ten Pec eee 4 ee 1902-3 
PRANK tH) (CRISSEY Ail. eae Vie everest 1902-3-4 
AUGUST! J." MILLER I... .. / ete aeeetennege merrate 1902-3 
ALBERT C. COURTER i 0.'.'. . sen eee ee 1902-3 
WiItuTam (L. \PIsHyieeky > uae Peete ce . -1896- 7-1902-3 
EDWARD (C, (GEORGE? ). « .. os tee eee ES OX 1902-3-4 
GoNRAD SCHNEIDER, JR)... : cee 1902-3-4 (5 mos.) 


CHartes Fy PRiciag .).../01 “SEN ie NEES ha nug LQO2= 3 
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NV SRE VAR (CG, ) DREN Ns). °1 Sdzicetes. i ein (RPreaee ta hase 1903-4 
Pee MRICS LOIN MUA NS ova apapeceii stata seas vi Seletnoeaceadt . - 1903-4 
[28 (IC SEC ait GO Se cts TON a cee 1903-4 
Mapas GILLEN 6. se aes rs aE AE ba te ae Une 1903-4 
0 TATE TS GUERIN AR POA RU 1903-4 
GeEorRGE L. WaARREN......«. Spee sane Blireectg S ees . . 1903-4 
eet e PE CISE ER ti) Rog) s'. vie obj eee are ec 1903-4 (8 mos.) 
(SRCIOR 2S TSS Se OR iat AH 27 ph aR 1903-4 
“eas nles AN ISU RS (61 101 yaaa Manat a Get ZC eR Re Pp 1904 
LOTR aR Cond BE BS Con On at eo ave aR 1904 
Mere ee ORRUN els fens. co naa bad ee te 1904 
ROO NION TELE i oe 4 Ua ga teeae so Sa ails cote ta grants 1904 
(EORGE. V ARTEY ./ 2.0/0... PRN a Ear Ge ASU Nis es 1904 
Neer CEU NE MEM asic Teen Ut cy Re ak opal ha Gmina sat 1904 
NSS ae i MMR CS SRE LOR A ear ERD Pa 1904 


PRESIDENTS OF THE BOARD, 


pre von CC ONGAR Tan ciate Ketter. witel sie’ s hb ale, sou aless 185 1-2-3-4 
Pe Anime tl PENNINGTON), sess. 5 o's 1855-6-7-8-9-60-1-2 
OMA SE NV LAWSON pein Sarah alae ole auetacynnen eG « 1863-4-5 
ee iNT CLIONAE Darwen @lihiied:c-<'s uaa in deal eae ees 1866 
ED eREC TG, Wal RAGORD ati: aiduhw he ssi. a vines aaishare e « 1867-8-9 
een aI) NaN (G Bi nai eaet «CSA ion) seee diene lath athe a 1870 
VIELEN oe VV ENTVETT EAD Ge. ce he eas Sateen dlewla cle Mielk 1871 
re SPENCE eee GOBIOE 3). attra aie v's, wd) do) a fetes omaha: 1872-3 
re BE ARAN SGI Liye As Sdiweie terry Chinas 1874 
RACE eal ici. nee Ae als Oale SSR Ue ee eas 1875 
man la DOBBINS: 6... vis ves 1876-7-8-9-80 (9 mos.) 
BERGE DePO WALNG 2) ach clahis Gia. «om ope 1880 (3 mos.)-I-2-3 
BROW REDS CORLL ER yi a (piche hionaite hie sare o's eo 1884-1889-90-1 
SEER UMC EINUL ION ONG Saar mets y s Meyais Sealab ile sina & wipe cueba ea td 1885-6-7 
re Me Re USS Metra at toms Ses Oia Sai nears 1888-1892 
OC IC RENEM «hha ld au nue wih es 1893-4 (9 mos.) 
foHuN VAN DOREN, JR... 2... 1894 (3 mos.)-1895 (4 mos.) 
Be ea eANIDER SON yoo i 2a Siete clase wee cralane Hoy ee als 1895 
eM MICRA A, 04.0) h eta aOON!. inv s babatevaietacnss 1896-7 
eer ULLNUN Os Go dig 4 ph i RERMRIA . sd ssa woeimeeetae alate doe 1898 
PAE Oe Mae ERLE 5.) ip. c- cinaculiens 1899 (8 mos.)-1900-I-2 


Pees VWVeOMIENK. .\./. 5. awceteies acs os «yi emquavegn 1903-4 
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SECRETARIES OF THE BOARD. 


SION (WHITEHEAD Go. 0.3.0.) er ae . -1851-2-3 
SEREDERTICK “Wi RICORD.c°1.'5 ute ane 1854-5-6-7-8-9-60 
*GrEO. B. SEARS.........1860-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-70-1-2- 
3-4-5-0-7 (8 mos. ) 
GGALBERT STONELAK ER) 1h 1877 (4 mos. )-8-9-80-I- 
2-3 (8 mos.) 
GIMORGE: VW MCASE Fo.) to oe 1883 (3% mos.)-4-5-6-7-8-9 
PMricyNDON DRY CE. 01) .:. f eee ne eee 1899-1-2-3-4 
ROBERT Din RGUB2) sobs sen eee 1895-6-7-8-9-1900-1-2-3-4 
CITY SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
STEPHEN CONGAR 1404-54 oan eee 1853-4-5-6-7-8-9 
GEO. BS SPARS. ehuien: 1859-60-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-70- 
I-2-3-4-5-6-7-(8 months. ) 
WVU SC DARRINGER Wao 4k 1877 (4 mos.)-8-9-80-1-2-3- 
4-5-6-7-8-9-90-I-2-3-4-5-6 (10 mos.) 
Oy eBERT a. vate 1896 (2 mos.) 7-8-9-I9QO00-I (I mo.) 
AME Dat OLLAND oy >.) omen memes epee eet ae I9QOI (10 mos. )-2-3-4 


* Deceased. 
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OE Pare | 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


TO THE COMMON COUNCIL. 


Newark, N. J., January 27, 1905. 


To the Honorable the Common Council of the City of 
Newark: 
GENTLEMEN :—The Board of Education respectfully sub- 
mits the following report of the receipts and expenditures 
for the year 1904: 


CURREIND EXPENSES: 


RECEIPTS. 
STATE, 
BBP TOOPAOI 5. chk dois bale ews $27,520.81 
BP eGIA LO ens ihe a ss. s = ae meats Spel 7/6 cl 
IES AT 8 bs sy, . sha awn « 263,499.04 
eeiictlerl raining |... os eas 5,000.00 
pane mliprary Hund...) ivasc . _ 60.00 


$451,253-37 
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MUNICIPAL. 


Balance: irom: 1903 ee yrs alive ee $606.44 
Common Council Tax Ordinance.. 649,104.00 
Common Council Additional Ap- | 
PTOPTIAuOnN cL ees. ois sh Ls 4 
Common Council Contingent Fund 50,000.00 
Common Council Manual Training 5,000.00 


Cash Deposited with Custodian.... 2,640.37 
Iterest Sune Posse reas. ae Eee 568.41 
Interest On etuests.. (su v.ceene 240.00 
srtiancy BEINGS Tivol sew: oa = 4 lean 15.00 
$712,174.22 
AL Ota Sa. Reale Wine wyakeyaieee Santen eee $1,163,427.59 
EXPENDITURES. 
STATE. 
‘Weachers. Salaries :, ska are $446,193.37 
Wane ial Talo. lant me tas eee 5,000.00 
SchooliLibrary: “Pind ose ic). sla 60.00 
MUNICIPAL. 
Salaries, Text Books, Repairs, Fur- 
niture, Heating, “Hh uel eter. ys $708,696.87 
$1,159,950.24 
Balance. 20 20) aa ae ee eee $3,477-35 
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EXPENDITURES IN DETAIL. 
STATE. 
ee ee Per | Sade: 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day...... $446,193.37 | $446,193.37 
Teachers’ Salaries—Manual 
SEPT eUe EET Odreatiae vacua el a isha eat os 5,000.00 5,000.00 
School Library Fund.......... 60.00 60.00 | 
$451,253.37 | $451,253 37 | 
MUNICIPAL. 
Seine gto cei age 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day...... $355,004.65 | $855,004.65 
Teachers’ Salaries—Evening.. 49 329.57 49,329.57 
Teachers’ Salaries—Manual 
Training—Day............. 11,342.70 11,342.70 
Teachers’ Salaries—Manual 
Training—Evening......... 883.00 883.00 
Teachers’ Pensions ........... 2,110.00 2,110.00 
Medical Inspectors’ Salaries... 4,813.50 4,813.50 
Officers’ Salaries..... Bo danas 28,456 10 23,456.10 | 
fhamitors’ Salaries 2m. 20c.35. 67,815.05 67,815.05 | 
BUCO eU TANS sos Uist Sie hele los sass 3,879.83 3,879.83 
PReSU BOOKS. ELCa, so chick. sine se 48,023.07 48,023.07 
Furniture and Supplies....... 29,976.96 27,730.48 | $2,246.48 
Manual Training Supplies..... 5,661.17 5,661.17 
RO DEITAUN ca miieaatrsientte x cede @ t's 34, 942,98 34,059.48 883.50 
Repairs (Washington St.). ... 7,405.29 |. 7,405.29 
Heating Apparatus ..'..0....... 22,248.42 21,901.05 347.37 
PeisClteaet Cyr ehh ok lett W, Seee Wh, vs 24,451.58 24,451.58 
PAgNGiand \POWEN).:5 062. sieeve ek 9,211.88 9,211.88 
A ot 80 GIO carat ren aang Ae oa 3,171.18 3,171.18 
Bema ten te he meee Muh SMa tts 5p 5,833.00 5,833.00 
BUG ATC Rte neha SOG Ie Sanat as 146.33 146.33 | 
Children’s Playgrounds.... .. 2,468.01 2,468.01 
$3,477.35 


$712,174.22 


$708, 696.87 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 


RECEIPTS. 

POPOM Hot ately Rees oe $5,000.00 

mrom Commons Councibi: 2. kee nae eS OOOO 

APPLOpridtion 1904 a). tak st Ran ee 12,886.87 
————— $22,886.87 

EXPENDITURES. 

Meachers foalartes tn). 6502 eee $27,225.70 

Equipment, Supplies, vete. oii. 2. 5,061.17 
———— $22,885.87 

TABLE OF EXPENSES. 

Schools Salaries. Equipment. Supplies. 
loB 9 0 Pe GA eeins ow grbepetea a eee | $3,310.60 Asahi $690.64 
Washington St. Centre.... 1,048.13 $234.16 164.55 
Thirteenth Ave. Oo uke eae ne ‘ee 230.46 
Summer Avenue “9 ../.° 903.15 uae £20.72 
Miller Street ‘Vt ohhadiint? @ ION AY AMER OROMe 112.22 
Hamburg Place Pe ae | cena hy 141.87 
Bergen Street ' Dee buenas ie eikes 140.12 
Franklin “Pa HEL? 73 ing 350.28 160.54 
stiiand-Ooth-orades. bala, 6,060.00 BP 750.12 
Primary grades’. 4... bee 1,122.90 470.74 246.34 
General Account... 77 nse ey es la am ee 15.75 
SeIITIET SPCHOOIS : ie eee. O75 200 ap ueitenetae 713.69 
A hirteenth Ave.j> Evening a9) 34-507nne cee 199.53 
Hamburg Place ) 358.50 200.08 
Franklin re 180.005 Widsets 83.87 


ny 


$17,225.70 $1,675.67 $3,985.50 


SCHOOL HOUSE |AND:sSI TES. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance ftOni,; 1003's: oss pees eo bee $5,398.52 
Poblic, Scieol ‘Bonds, Wace, . 2 fie 207,717.70 
Wonmmon. Councrliny. tear... ceeeee 715.00 
Sale of strip of land (Seventh Ave. 
SALE Pehl a Cte Rr ae) a eh eee 50.00 
FGETS ry ic ix ote seneS aae a4: oN 1,680.51 | 


$225,561.73 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 


Central Ave. School House Addition $1,296.80 
Charlton St. School House Addition 881.55 
Peshine Ave. School House (Bond 

A CURR GTR) oth Uy Maen mM Ree, Ali 2'C8 715.00 
Oliver St. School House Addition. 1,027.85 
Franklin School House Addition.. 1,126.29 


Sumnier PlaceiSchool House. .7 2. 483.65 
South Eighth St. School House 

(OC ItOtia yy et Ounce eie soemeene ats 5,000.00 
Washington St. School House Addi- 

UCCr ERI Ye Oars a ean MRaee ees erie eek 36,127.03 
Lafayette St. School House Addi- 

[6 cos Wire aaa tO 4 Wontar PTT Ae See 18,468.88 
Sussex Ave. School House Addi- 

LG eer he RIM Liar Aaa i eae, 27,303.64 
Hawkins St. School House Addi- 

ELON GS, eg dite eee Rte Reo Ue uteas 22,128.94 
Thirteenth Ward School Site and 

PUTTIN lop Wa Saat MMO 208 48,244.78 
Newton St. School House Addi- 

BID tN che MTR ALON. a tenieed att 6476 24,955.22 
Seventh Ave. School House Addi- 

pS BRGags RGR 6 Ea arr ce ara 34,320.04 
Wiapportioned(e tins S.C ea ee) 3,482.06 

= $295,561.73 


APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 


CENTRAL AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


eae ar Ot TOO Bye ene ai, 2). ne $1,381.44 

Deduct amount transferred ...... 84.64 
: ————__ $1,296.80 

Expended for Mason work..... $20.80 

Heating work ........ 1,169.20 

Heating Engineer’s fee 106.80 


$1,296.80 
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CHARLTON STREET SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


Balance: rom +1903. ).f26s ss ate is hau oe Re ett $881.55 
Expended for Heating work.... $821.00 
Heating Engineer’s fee 60.55 | 
oo $881.55 
PESHINE AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE. 
PUPPTOPriatiOny O04 7 4i.\.. «ene tye arora ee Lag $715.00 
Expended for Interest on Bonds. . $115.00 | 
BONGUN G7 te haa eee 600.00 
—_ $715.00 
OLIVER STREET SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 
Balance from (1903 tiem vn bv ee eee $1,027.85 
Expended for Heating work..... $954.00 
Heating Engineer’s fee 73.85 
————__ $1,027.85 
FRANKLIN SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. . 
Balance arom) 1903 twee ed $1,090.18 
Appropriations 1Q04" tame kits arn ROT eo 
—_—_—— $1,126.29 
Expended for Heating work..... $1,074.34 
Heating Engineer’s fee 51.95 . 
————— $1,126.29 
SUMMER PLACE SCHOOL HOUSE. 
Balance trom:1903 okie. see $248.50 
ADPrOpriation; :lOOA. shawls years 235.15 
SINE os On AMS, 
expended tor rom tence) ay roe $248.50 
Changing electric motor 235.15 
ae SARs Gs 
SOUTH EIGHTH STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (Additional Ground). 
Appropriation; 1904; 454 a2 0.2 ee $5,000.00 
expended {ior Searchiain a... heen $75.00: 
Condemnation Com’rs. 120.00 
$195.00 


Balance ieis's.6 os + 5g eee $4,805.00 
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WASHINGTON STREET SCHOOL. HOUSE ADDITION. 


PDUYOPliaAtiOn, 1904 2... <scats. oa 


Expended for Mason work...... 
Carpenter work (2227. 
Plumbing work ...... 
eating, work yaar ree 
Hieetrical: work! \ 22 an. 
PVE THISING |. ses a euacee 
mmcnitect’s feeurrmn aie 
Heating Engineer’s fee 


es ee ete ao ¢ € 


SLs 747 00 


7,998.00 
4,777 -00 
3,100.00 
730.00 
19.63 
1,527.60 
191.80 


$36,127.03 


$36,127.03 


LAFAYETTE STREET SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


PE PELOpilatiOnyi OO. nis «datas 


Expended for Mason work...... 
Wi Car pentenn. WOLKi ii aa)s 
Plumbing work ...... 
Pleasing: workers... 
Bilecirical work te. os 
Artificial stone work... 
Advertising Ae Ae 
Piranitect sx fee aaron ei, 
Heating Engineer’s fee 
Building permit ..... 


$8,100.00 


4,940.00 
1,594.00 
2,400.00 

481.00 


$18,468.88 


$18,468.88 


SUSSEX AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


EP LODMAON.. TOO we tke tit Mo end 


Expended for Mason work....... 
Carpenter: workin... «. 
Plumbing work ...... 
Heating work ....... 
Bléctrical: works. 47; 
UNC CTLISII Oct etaneee nyt 
Prcrirect $0 LEG cas ain, 
Heating Engineer’s fee 
Billing pernitpwrs « . 


$27,303.64 


$27,303.64 
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HAWKINS STREBT SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


Appropriation, 1004 4.52. 0605. J. ea eaee mesh $22,128.94 
Expended for Mason work...... $8,975.00 

Plag ein on G ievat v6 ai hee 96.20 

Carpenter “work 5..\.0% 6,699.00 

Plumbing: work ... <>. 2,425.00 

Eleatiney work) sic adie 2,245.00 

Electrical work =.\5 505.00 

Changing motor ..... 83.64 

PYVOCUISING Oi te arene 19.65 

NrCDILeCis Rice ly Arr emee 904.95 

Heating Engineer’s fee 137.50 

Building permit ..... 38.00 

————— $22,128.94 
THIRTEENTH WARD SCHOOL SITE AND BUILDING. 

CA DOTOPTIAIOn: sLQOAs 42 umn. ie ease gee re ee ete $48,244.78 
PeXMOCHUC Cs TOT. a TILe 5k hy eee $4,714.40 

GAT CHES est eonn taecean Boo 114.30 

Mason} Work? 2:05.86). 205,000.00 

Garpentér qvorky iy, 47 6,600.00 

Plumbing. work)... 2). 3,730.00 

Eleating = Work us .e 1,472.00 

PAVETUSING fares ae 157.63 

IN PCHITECE S, Tecuma met 1,450.00 | 

Butlditig pertiiG eye ae 57.00 

‘besting (oround 4. 5. & 43.90 

Heating Engineer’s fee 118.50 

te $331543-73 
Balance rise sues 07s nals Oe ed an ae ae $14,701.05 
NEWTON STREET SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 

Apptopriation; /LOOAs crams tng yon tor eee eae eee $24,055.22 
Expended for Mason work...... $12,027.00 

Carpenter: work us) At co 7,260.00 

Plumbing work ...... 2,387.00 

Heatign worktenra She 1,597.00 

Blectricattworkwes .. i 442.90 

Advertisin oes. fee 19.62 

Architects) see 70.0%) 1,083.70 

Heating Engineer’s fee 102.00 

Butlding permit 7 36.00 


$24,955.22 
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Gremmemriation s TOOA <i c lia Re ame ee ty 


Expended for Mason work ....:. $16,456.00 
Pxita’ excavating ) 0p. 600.00 
Artificial stone work .. 164.60 
Warpeuter work... 8,148.00 
Plumbing work ...... 3,307.50 
Heating svotk 15.40.98 2,868.00 
Blectricals work + yoann 584.00 
PXGVEETISMIO. 530226 7am 19.62 
PPeRIGCe St 166,04.) sean 1;390.73 
Heating Engineer’s fee 172.60 
Buvidinep permite ne 43.00 
PD AVAUICCIAS Join caer one Ashe eee 
UNAPPORTIONED. 
Pe EC Ne ee Khe scion Sut Seal. a SEE 


BALANCES TO 1905. 


South Eighth St. School House 


Pati HOUTA) Yo vod Ee es « $4,805.00 
Thirteenth Ward School Site and 
ROTA ee se es hos cect aay 14,701.05 
Seventh Ave. School House Addi- 
OR 1S Bee ETSI A er 565.99 
Me POronea yy ce ey SA. 3,482.06 
Davip A. Mc 
R. D. ARGUE, 


Secretary. 
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SEVENTH STREET SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


$34,320.04 


$33,754.05 


$565.99 


$3,482.06 


$23,554.10 


INTYRE, 
President. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


To the Honorable Board of Education of the City of 
Newark: 

GENTLEMEN —1 appreciate very much the high honor of 
being elected to the presidency of this Board, and I thank 
you for the confidence manifested in me. It shall be my 
aim to prove myself worthy of your approval and of Bone 
to the schools of Newark. 

It has been deemed advisable to organize this Board on a 
somewhat different plan from that followed in the past, and 
the action recently taken, which will be ratified here to-night, 
in consolidating and reapportioning the work of the com- 
mittees is an evidence of our intention to conduct the affairs 
of the Board in a systematic, thorough, business-like manner. 
All that is desired and hoped for in this respect can be ac- 
complished, if we approach our duties with intelligence, 
courage, honesty, and common sense. 

There are many reasons for congratulations on this occa- 
sion. During the year just closed the enrollment has been 
larger and the attendance in day and night schools more reg- 
ular. Such regularity is due in great measure to the excel- 
lent and thorough work of the Attendance Department, and 
the result is so worthy that it well deserves our notice. The 
success of the evening high schools and the increased useful- 
ness and efficiency of our evening school system deserves 
mention and commendation. The free lectures are popular 
and there is every indication of such appreciation by the peo- 
ple, that it would seem desirable to extend this work. Phy- 
sical Culture has been successiully introduced. The special 
branches of study under the direction of the special teachers 
have been developed to a satisfactory degree of proficiency. 
The Public Library has been of inestimable service to our 
schools. The Librarian and his assistants have co-operated 
in every possible way with the teachers and grateful ac- 
knowledgment is due from this Board. 
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Having served for some years on the Teachers’ Commit- 
tee, I feel justified .in saying that we have in the schools of 
Newark, a body of teachers and principals as competent, 
as devoted to their work, as zealous for the success of their 
pupils and of the schools as any to be found in this country. 
I deem it a privilege to acknowledge the part taken by 
principals and teachers in achieving whatever measure of 
success has attended the efforts to make the Newark schools 
worthy, the city of our pride. The present high standard of 
scholarship, ability, and fitness required for appointment to 
position in our system and the various checks placed upon 
advancement make it certain that our schools shall have the 
services of a well prepared and capable body of men and 
women. It is important that honesty, courage and firmness 
be exercised in giving permanent appointments. It should 
be the policy of this Board to maintain the highest standard 
for admission, to offer incentives to worthy and capable men 
and women, and to give the largest rewards possible for 
faithful, competent and successful service. 

It is true, without doubt, that advancement has been made 
in the common branches of study, but it is equally certain 
that there is still room for improvement. The public demand 
that children leaving our schools shall be proficient in the 
elements of an education. Our Superintendent of Schools 
has emphasized this phase of education in the past. The 
requisite preparation for life is to learn to write, to spell 
and to use language well, and to be able to do accurately the 
few fundamental things in calculation. The schools attempt 
to do more—they should do more—and yet do these things 
well. To give the children a taste for good reading, to give 
them knowledge of the world and mankind, to broaden their 
views of life, and to form proper habits of work are no 
less important aims. A probable cause of weakness in the 
schools is the great number of subjects taught. The educa- 
tional experts have not solved the problem of teaching the 
many subjects in the limited time, and the teachers com- 
plain, with good reason, that the task is not only arduous 
to them, but exceedingly difficult for the children. The prob- 
lem of adjustment is indeed a pressing one and steps should 
Be taken by this Board toward solving it. 
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The selection of text-books for use in our schools is a 
matter of great importance—the chief considerations should 
be to benefit the children and to aid the teachers in their 
work of instruction. A plan that shall be more satisfactory 
than the one now in use should be devised by the Text-Book 
Committee. 

It is a cause for regret that the school buildings of New- 
ark are not only plain and unattractive in appearance and 
so varied in architecture that the city in this respect com- 
pares unfavorably with cities of far less population and 
wealth. If a large enough appropriation can be secured, 
more desirable buildings will be erected in the future. 

Last year one new school house was built and six others 
were enlarged, yet annexes had to be rented, portable build- 
ings used, and in some schools it was necessary to have 
half-day classes. Steps should be taken at an early date to 
secure an appropriation large enough to provide accommoda- 
tions so that every child may have a full day’s schooling. In 
all new buildings provision should be made for assembly 
rooms. Sufficient ground should be purchased so that the 
children may always have ample playground. 

The need of additional high school accommodations is 
very pressing and immediate action should be taken looking 
to the erection of a new building. 

Under the administration of Mayor Doremus, no one 
need feel that any opposition to additional school facilities 
will ever be encountered, his policy has always been to deal 
fairly with, the schools so they shall not be unreasonably 
limited for funds. 

He demands, however, that economy and good judgment 
be exercised in the management of the affairs of the Board. 
It should be our aim to co-operate with him to the end that 
the best results may be secured. 

The personnel of the Board changes from year to year, 
but the schools remain, and we must be actuated by what 
will add to their effectiveness and success. Supervision is 
a means to this end. It should be the policy of this Board, 
not only to maintain a system of supervision, but to insist 
that the kind and quality shall be such as will broaden the 
horizon of the class teacher, elevate, instruct and assist her. 
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To-night we begin a new year, and it is well for us to re- 
member that promises unless redeemed by performances 
count for little. I feel confident that the committees of the 
Board of 1905 will conscientiously do their work, and that 
this Board will, with loyal devotion to the schools, endeavor 
to serve them in the best manner possible. In this way only 
can our administration be successful. 
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MRE PORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL. REPOR?D 


OF THE 


City Superintendent of Schools. 


To the Honorable Board of Education of the City of 
Newark: 

GENTLEMEN —In pursuance of law and of the rules and 
regulations of your honorable body, I have the honor to 
submit my fourth annual report of the public schools of the 
City of Newark, the same being for the year ending Janu- 
ary 31st, 1905. 

The statistics contained in the superintendent’s report 
cover the school year which ends June 30th, 1904, the date 
of the close of the State school year. In judging, therefore, 
the present condition of the schools in respect to enrollment, 
attendance, sittings, etc., a due allowance must be made for 
growth during the half year that has elapsed since most of 
the statistics were collected. 

In order to discuss more intelligently the need for new 
buildings, the need for additional high school accommoda- 
tions and certain other matters of pressing importance, the 
statistics in some instances have been brought down to date. 

In the choice of topics to present for your consideration, I 
have omitted several heretofore discussed at some length 
in order to bring this report within reasonable limits and 
because there seems to be no immediate need to restate 
problems that are still fresh in your minds. 

At the opening of the schools in September of this year 
the enrollment exceeded that of the corresponding month of 
the year preceding by upwards of 2,385 pupils. Figuring 
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the total increase in population on the basis of 5 to 1 as 
compared with the increase in public school attendance, it 
appears that during the past year the City of Newark has 
gained in population at least 13,000 to 14,000 persons. This 
estimate does not include the growth by annexation, but 
only the natural growth of population within the limits of the 
city as fixed a year ago. On the first of January, 1905, the 
Borough of Vailsburgh became a part of Newark by annex- 
ation. ‘This brought into our school system seventeen addi- 
tional teachers and between 700 and 8oo pupils. 

The U.S. census of 1900 gave the City of Newark a popu- 
lation of 246,000. The rapid and continuous growth of the 
city during the past five years makes it probable that a census 
taken this year will show that Newark now has a population 
of not less that 285,000 to 300,000. The certainty that this 
rapid growth will continue, as a result of conditions with 
which every one is familiar, should be kept constantly be- 
fore the Board in considering many matters of present and 
future policy. We cannot think of Newark as a stationary 
city; much less can we think of Newark as a decadent 
city. Proximity to the great metropolis of the country, 
whose rapid and continuous growth must soon compel its _ 
citizens to seek homes elsewhere, makes it absolutely cer- 
tain that the growth of Newark in the near future will sur- 
pass all previous records. The tunneling of the Hudson 
river by the Pennsylvania Railroad, an undertaking already 
begun, with the prospective tunneling by other railroads 
which pass through our city, will make Newark and its 
suburbs easy of access to thousands of people who now live 
in New York. They will find better as well as cheaper 
homes in the attractive suburbs of northern New Jersey and 
particularly of Essex county. There is no other place near 
New York that offers greater advantages either for homes 
or for business, than does the city of Newark. 

I speak of these matters in order to emphasize the fact 
that in all plans for the future, large ideas of Newark’s 
erowth and destiny should fill our minds. Newark cannot 
be isolated or provincial if she would; the future growth and 
development of our city will depend largely upon the growth 
and development of the near by metropolis. 
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INCREASE IN ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE. 


In order to show the steady growth in public school en- 
rollment and attendance for the past five years the following 
figures are given: 


Total Average Average 
Year. Enrollment Enrollment Attendance 

Increase. Increase. lncrease. 
105016 4 AE aoa ae 1,370 1,230 855 
RIM emi pee. Com rae eg 3,130 2,498 2,425 
Beers oteers ser en yeh: 2,755 671 1,512 
BOO MACs okihe erie 3 BOL 684. 981 
BOGAN A arses gate o 4 1,512 TAZ. 1,792 
MAMTA Re! 0) 8: 2.075 W272 1,513 


The exceptional enrollment and attendance for the year 
1901, as shown above were due, without doubt, to the large 
increase in school accommodations for that year. It was the 
year when a special appropriation of $300,000 for additional 
buildings first became available. The remarkable increase in 
the following year, 1902, may be attributed to the same cause. 
It seems to be an invariable rule that an enlargement of 
school facilities is followed quickly by a largely increased 
school attendance. It will be noticed, however, that without 
any corresponding increase in facilities the increase in aver- 
age enrollment for the past year more than doubled that for 
1903 and for 1902 and nearly enqualed that for Igor. 

In order to enable the Board to act more intelligently in 
providing for additional school accommodations likely to 
be needed in the immediate future, [ beg to submit the fol- 
lowing statistics which are for the month of November, 
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The foregoing table gives in condensed form our present 
need of additional and better school accommodations. It 
presents, also, in an emphatic manner the chief problem with 
which the Board will have to deal during the next twelve 
months. 

Compared with conditions that existed one year ago, it will 
be seen that considerable improvement has already been 
made, thus: 


BUILDING OPERATIONS FOR THE YEAR JUST COMPLETED. 


For the purpose of securing additional school accommoda- 
tions there was appropriated for the use of the Board dur- 
ing the year of this report, the small sum of $200,000., as 
has been stated. With this meagre appropriation additions 
were built to five (5) old buildings and one (1) new building 
was erected, as follows: 


Sussex Avenue addition, 10 rooms, opened September 1, 
1904. 

Lafayette Street addition, 6 rooms, opened September 1, 
1904. 

Hawkins Street addition, 8 rooms, opened September 206, 
1904. 

Newton Street addition, 6 rooms, opened October 10, 1904. 

Seventh Avenue addition, 12 rooms, opened November, 
I, 1904. 

Washington Street addition, 10 rooms, opened October 
12, 1904. 

South Sixteenth Street, new, 12 rooms, to be opened 
about February 15th, 1905. 7 

Of the ten (10) new rooms added to Sussex Avenue 
School, all but four (4) have already been filled; of the six 
(6) rooms added to the Lafayette Street School, all but 
one are now filled; of the eight (8) rooms added to the 
Hawkins Street School, all but two (2) are now filled; of the 
six (6) rooms added to the Newton Street School, all are 
now filled; of the ten (to) rooms added to the Washington 
Street School, all but two (2) are now filled. The new build- 
ing on South Sixteenth Street will be opened, it is expected, 
soon after February Ist; it is probable that at least ten 
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(10) rooms in this building will be occupied from the day of 
opening. As soon as the warm weather comes it is probable 
that all the rooms will be occupied. This will leave us in 
practically the same position we were a year ago. This 
school should have been built to accommodate twice as many 
pupils. It is a short sighted policy to build school houses 
that are too small. . 

Dec. 1903% (Decs Toor. 

No. class rooms in— 


Gourts; hallways etc. 1.5) ae 35 23 

Renbedubaniiexes 7. 2.\.accumanecaee pre Ha he 12 

Portable nuildings © ays elec een 10 1K) 

Unsatisfactory buildings......... 16 4 
No. of children enrolled in— 

Court. rooms, sete Lae ale cate es 1,966 1,346 

Rented Mannexesre peer ceca weraee 476 577 

Postablesbuill iio sae get eee 430 434 

Unsatisfactory buildings.......... 675 159 
No. of pupils— 

Enrolled in half-day classes...... 750 507 

\Wathout sdesksy Qe ren cree 328 316 

On Pwattitio list aeget ly cm ie oie ee 185 II4 
Total number to be properly provid- 

CU! LOU ER eo. 4a ne oh one ete 4,551 oe haraz 


The completion this month of the new South Sixteenth 
Street building will relieve the Hawthorne Avenue School 
and will possibly give a slight relief to other adjacent 
schools. This relief, however, will be only temporary and 
will not materially alter conditions as shown by the preced- 
ing table. The fact remains that over 3,000 pupils have not 
been. as yet, properly provided for. 

It is obvious that last year’s appropriation of $200,000 was 
wholly inadequate to meet the situation. Additional school 
accommodations are needed in all sections of the city. It 
will require at least twice or three times that amount to ap- 
proximate our present requirements. And this does not 
take into consideration our needs a year hence. The real 
problem is not to provide merely for the 3,177 pupils not 
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properly cared for at this time. A year at least will 
elapse before any new buildings can be completed. By that 
time the certain increase of not less than 2,500 new pupils 
will present a further difficulty. In figuring, therefore, to 
meet conditions as they exist, provision must be made, not 
only for 3,177 pupils now unprovided with suitable school 
accommodations, but for 2,500 more, that is, for 5,677 in all. 

On a basis of forty (40) pupils to a class this will call for 
142 new class rooms, that is, for ten (10) new buildings of 
fourteen (14) rooms each, or for seven (7) new buildings 
Gisitwenty  (20)) rooms. each. Pigured “ata cast) of 
$5,000 per room, the standard cost in many cities, the inad- 
equacy of appropriations heretofore made will be apparent. 
At least $600,000. will be required at once for new buildings 
in order to enable the Board to catch up with the demand 
for school accommodations likely to arise a year hence. 


WHERE ADDITIONAL ACCOMMODATIONS ARE MOST NEEDED 
AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


A careful study of present school conditions would seem 
to indicate that additional accommodations are most needed 
at this time in the following localities: 

First—To relieve the overcrowded condition in each of 
the following schools: Charlton Street, Morton Street, Wil- 
liam Street, Monmouth Street, Newton Street, Eighteenth 
Avenue and Livingston Street. This relief can be secured — 
by erecting a single building, containing not less than thirty 
(30) rooms, upon a centrally located site. The cost of a 
new site and building, together, will probably be much less 
than the cost of making additions, as would otherwise be 
necessary, to three or four of the buildings named. A new 
building centrally located will have this advantage, that it 
can take the overflow from all of the schools named above, 
thereby relieving all simultaneously. ‘ 

An addition to the Eighteenth Avenue building, for in- 
stance, would give no relief to the Morton Street School, 
it being too far away; for the same reason an addition to the 
Charlton Street building would give no relief to the Newton 
Street School. Only by the erection of one large centrally 
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located building could relief be given simultaneously to all 
the buildings comprising this circuit. 

The necessity for relief in the case of each of the schools 
above named will be seen by reference to the following table 
which shows the number of pupils not properly cared for at 
the present time: 


Eighteenth Avenue Schools. (ce wace en eeenene 180 pupils 
Livingston Street TaN Naa AC eer Ng Aseries 
Newton Street Ese HEN ey INTIS 8 Agee. 
Morton Street hay)? a SGU ee 207 
William Street SST Oe OU Np LOZ ee 
Monmouth Street Py a ee A aa ABN Ts 
Charlton Street Spat ey aha, aL aE ee BOwied. 
EROS Sars HS meet WN fo pac 1c ar aden aU Sen ReieeE RCO 15207) ene 


A new building, therefore, located as suggested, is mani- 
festly needed. It should provide sittings for not less than 
1,200 pupils ; hence, a thirty (30) room building is the small- 
est that can possibly fulfill this demand. 

Second.—The overcrowded condition of the Elliot Street 
School has been known to the Board for some years. This 
school now requires the use of two portable buildings to 
accommodate an overflow of 175 pupils. No adequate relief 
can be had by building an addition to any other building, 
say an addition to the Summer Place building or to the Ridge 
Street building. There is no possible way of relief except by 
the erection of an addition to the Elliot Street School. This 
addition should contain at least twelve (12) rooms. It 
should be erected in the rear and independent of the present 
building so that at some future time the present building, 
which is unsatisfactory, may be removed and another of 
twelve (12) rooms erected on the same site. This would 
give, if properly planned, a single up-to-date school building 
of twenty-four rooms. I would repeat, therefore, my rec- 
ommendation made last year that additional land be pur- 
chased for an addition to the Elliot Street school. 

A few years hence, as the Forest Hill section of the city 
increases in population, another good sized building will 
need to be erected either on the Ridge Street site or on some 
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other site as future conditions may seem to justify and 
demand. The acquisition of additional ground for the Elliot 
Street School is an absolute necessity. 

Third.—Within the triangle formed by the Scth Tenth 
Street School, the South Ren Street School and the Fif- 
teenth Avenue School a new building is needed. The num- 
ber of children now enrolled in each of these schools who 
are not properly provided for, is as follows: 


oui sentiystreer School”) vu eitrawsuinet ie, 270 pupils 

OUC meni treet. nan eel meee BOGr asa 

Fifteenth Avenue Saul host nan emcee oe Onin 
ihe biel Smetana Garlach, “ois Siete A mabe wy eo GAA ia 


The South Tenth Street School is, perhaps, the most un- 
satisfactory of any in the city. There are five court rooms 
now in use as class rooms, which are wholly unfit for class 
room purposes. In these court rooms are now taught 276 
pupils including the kindergarten. 

An addition to the South Eighth Street School, as pro- 
posed last year, will give relief to that school, but will give 
no relief to the South Tenth Street School, these schools 
being too far apart. 

The Fifteenth Avenue School has long since reached its 
full capacity. That it will be wholly inadequate to accom- 
modate the pupils who are likely to seek admission the com- 
ing year, will be realized when it is known that not less than 
twelve (12) large dwelling houses containing six (6) apart- 
ments each are now in process of erection close to said-school. 
Further building operations now contemplated will 
increase the demand for school accommodations in this 
locality. A new building midway between the South Tenth 
Street School and the Fifteenth Avenue School will be ab- 
solutely necessary within a short time to accommodate the 
overflow from these two schools alone. 

An addition to the South Eighth Street School building 
will be needed to provide for the pupils in its immediate 
vicinity. 

I would, therefore, recommend the erection as soon as pos- 
sible of a building centrally located to the three schools above 
named, 
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Fourth.—Again, the triangle formed by the Bergen Street 
School, the Waverly Avenue School and the Eighteenth 
Avenue School presents another problem: The number 
of pupils not properly accommodated at the present time in 
each of these schools is shown below: 


Bergen sotreet: School 45). Vee Eats ies 42 pupils 
Waverly Ayentte, Schocl3e! cy ease oe 200 iain a 
Hiohreenth. Avenue: Schools jeu eee TOORiia a 
Livingstone Street Schoolies ei apa ecan aatie ln 2 
diol) laren Me cr er Pe: ees rin cee eit BOO 1 hai 


The erection of a new building east and north of the 
Eighteenth Avenue School, as already stated (See first rec- 
ommendation) will accommodate for the time being all or 
nearly all of the pupils improperly cared for by the Eigh- 
teenth Avenue and the Livingston Street Schools. 


It is probable, however, that the other five schools to be 
relieved by one and the same new building (See first recom- 
mendation) will exhaust its capacity after a year or two 
without affording full relief to the Eighteenth Avenue and 
to the Livingston Street Schools. But neither the Waverly 
Avenue School nor the Bergen Street School will get relief 
except by building additions to both, which I cannot rec- 
ommend, or by the erection of a new building midway be- 
tween them, say, upon Avon Avenue, west of Badger Ave- 
nue. A school located somewhere in this neighborhood be- 
sides giving permanent relief to the Bergen Street School 
and to the Waverly Avenue School would accommodate at 
the same time whatever overflow might come from the 
Eighteenth Avenue School on the south and west. The 
improved trolley facilities in this section are likely to give 
rise to increased building operations which are even now 
quite active. 


Fifth—tLess than two years ago, an addition of nine (9) 
rooms was made to the Thirteenth Avenue School building. 
During the past year an addition was made, also, to the 
Newton Street School building. These school buildings are 
near each other and not distant from the Bruce Street School 
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building. The Camden Street School district adjoins the 
Bruce Street School district on the south. 


The number of pupils not properly accommodated in each 
of the foregoing schools is shown by the following: 


Mererreeminy Avene: SChOOly . oyiaey sae ete w «le 188 pupils 

Newton Street cl ya een ORM tac sa Pwr ee 

Camden Street keh a ai pate Semin arn 1O24anrs 
AOR ees anatcemy fd Ae ease, a seperate cies AaeS ABAD 270s 


Leaving out of consideration the 44 pupils now attending 
the Newton Street School, otherwise provided for (See first 
recommendation), there would remain nearly 400 pupils in 
the other two schools, the Thirteenth Avenue and the Cam- 
den Street Schools, unprovided for at the present time. I 
would recommend, therefore, that the unfinished third floor 
in the Bruce Street School building be utilized, thereby pro- 
viding four additional class rooms, which would do some- 
thing to relieve the situation. It may be thought advisable 
to use this unfinished floor for a school auditorium; in that 
event, I would withdraw the foregoing recommendation and 
suggest other means for relief. 


Sixth.—As stated in former reports, the Commerce Street 
building should be vacated as soon as possible. It is not a 
fit building in which to maintain a school. The Lawrence 
Street School site is large enough for an addition of six 
or eight rooms in the rear of the present building still leaving 
considerable space about the building unoccupied. When 
this addition is erected the old building should be thoroughly 
remodeled to meet the up-to-date requirements of a modern 
school. 

The Lawrence Street School district is an admirable one 
for “school extension” work. The remodeled and enlarged 
building should contain at least four additional class rooms, 
a work shop, kitchen, gymnasium, library and auditorium. 


The attention of the Board has already been called to some 
of these needs through a communication from the Federation 
of Parents’ Associations, the Educational Association and 
other bodies. I sincerely hope a way may be found to make 
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a trial of the admirable means of civic betterment recom- 
mended by the bodies above named. 


Seventh.—The Hamburg Place School has been for sev- 
eral years one of the most crowded in the city. The Ann 
Street School, which is near by, has reached its full capacity. 
The Lafayette Street School, also near by, can give no 
relief since the addition of six rooms a year ago has already 
become exhausted. I am at a loss to know what recommenda- 
tion to make other than that additional land should be pur- 
chased in the rear of the Hamburg Place building so that an 
addition may be erected at as early a date as possible if it is 
found that no better provision can be made. 

It is not unlikely that the natural growth of this section in 
the next few years will make necessary the purchase of a new 
site and the erection of a new school building somewhere 
below Hamburg Place and Ann Street. The location of a 
school in this locality was contemplated by the Board a few 
years ago. 


OTHER IMPROVEMENTS THAT ARE GREATLY NEEDED. 


1. The attention of the Board has more than once been 
called to the unsatisfactory character of the Burnet Street 
School building. The rooms are many of them small and 
badly lighted. The building was designed after a model 
long since abandoned as unsuitable for the purposes of a 
modern school. By the use of a portable building over- 
crowding has been temporarily relieved; but it is scarcely 
likely that this relief will be permanent. 


2. As soon as practicable the old Morton Street building 
should be torn down and a new building erected upon the 
same site. By building up to the street line on the west 
the inner court could be somewhat enlarged, which is most 
desirable, and at the same time as many class rooms of prop- 
er size secured as are now in the old building. But before 
any enlargement is made to the Morton Street building, I 
would strongly recommend the acquisition by the Board of 
suitable playground facilities in the neighborhood of this 
school. Here we have gathered nearly 2,000 pupils with no 
provision whatever for proper playground facilities, either 
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indoors or out of doors. By acquiring a strip of ground 
opposite and fronting the school on the Morton Street side, 
a small park could be secured which would be a godsend 
to this thickly crowded section of the city. During the sum- 
mer months it could be used for public playgrounds in con- 
nection with the summer school, which is one of the largest 
and best attended in the city. At some future time a covered 
gymnasium could be erected in this park and _ the 
“school extension’ plan recommended for the Commerce 
Street School might be inaugurated. 


3. I desire, also, to renew my recommendation of last 
year that additional playgrounds should be secured for the 
Lafayette Street School. It seems to me that no time ought 
to be lost in securing proper out-of-door play space for all 
our large schools and especially those in congested districts. 


SCHOOL GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS CONSIDERED. 


It has been the too common practice in former years to 
meet the constantly arising demands for more school accom- 
modations by building additions to old buildings. This 
practice has.been resorted to not because of any belief in its 
merit, but in order to avoid the purchase of additional land. 
The small appropriations made to the Board from year to 
year did not permit the purchase of much additional land. 
As a result school grounds that were, perhaps, ample for 
the original school building of eight or ten rooms, have 
been covered by successive additions so as to leave little or 
no space for out-of-door exercise. This has been unfor- 
tunate. Every school building should have, if possible, suffi- 
cient yard space for out-of-door play in suitable weather. 
As a relief from the tension and confinement of the school 
room there is nothing so valuable as a few minutes of unre- 
strained, natural out-of-door play. The zest and satisfac- 
tion that pupils derive from a few minutes’ recreation of this 
kind, may be observed at any time by visiting during the 
recess period any of the few scliools whose play grounds 
fortunately remain. 

But, setting aside all moral and hygienic considerations, 
is it in fact business economy to restrict our school plots 
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at the present time to scarcely more that the bare space 
which the buildings actually cover? Ina few years the land 
adjacent to many of our school buildings will be difficult 
to acquire at a cost greatly in excess of its present value. 
Inasmuch as land is now comparatively cheap, and if ac- 
quired by the city for school use will pay no tax, it would 
seem even from the speculator’s standpoint to be a good 
investment to buy larger school sites. This would be true 
even if the land were to stand unimproved and idle. But, 
if converted into school play-grounds, it would not stand idle 
in any sense; the city would receive a never failing dividend 
during the whole period of its gradual enhancement in value 
through the use that the children would make of it. It 
seems to me, therefore, that it would be good business judg- 
ment to acquire sufficient land under such conditions. It is 
not likely that the city will ever need to sell and abandon any 
of the property thus acquired; but if, owing to the shifting 
of population, a school must eventually give way to stores 
and factories, the site thus vacated would, in nine cases out 
of ten, sell at a price far above its original cost. Whereas, 
it might nor ordinarily be good business policy for a city 
to buy and hold for a rise unimproved land, that is, specu- 
late in real estate, the purchase of good sized and well lo- 
cated school sites could scarcely be considered in the light 
of a speculation pure and simple since they would be put 
to use from the very beginning, and that, too, the very best 
use, as play-grounds and breathing spaces for the children. 
Hence, it is a mistake, it seems to me, from whatever stand- 
point considered to secure merely enough land upon which 
to erect a building with little or no adjacent space, either for 
play-grounds or for possible enlargement of building when 
growth of population shall make additional land a necessity. 


A modern school building may reasonably be expected 
to serve its purpose for thirty or forty years at least. Before 
the expiration of that period the one story and two story 
frame houses and brick houses that constitute the majority . 
of the homes of our people, will be torn down and replaced 
by three and four story brick buildings. By this means pop- 
ulation will be condensed, compelling the enlargement of 
existing school buildings to accommodate the largely in- 
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creased number of school children in a given area. The 
economy arising from the ownership and possession of 
spacious school sites will then be evident. How much bet- 
ter for the city to secure its school sites now while land is 
relatively cheap and thereby enable a generation of children 
to enjoy the same during the city’s growth and development. 
I would plead, therefore, for large school sites when new 
buildings are to be located, especially in the suburbs of the 
city. Not twelve city lots, but at least twenty-four city lots 
or a whole block, should be secured wherever and whenever 
practicable. Forty years hence, yes, twenty years or even 
ten years hence, the citizens of Newark will commend the 
business sagacity of those who now control its affiairs if they 
exercise the good business judgment which is their bounden 
duty. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS SHOULD BE LOCATED ON CORNER LOTS. 


In order to make sure that no adjoining building or build- 
ings shall hereafter be erected in such close proximity as to 
cut off the light and air from school buildings, corner lots 
should always be selected. Since the city already owns its 
streets just so much adjacent land surface is added to the 
school surroundings without additional cost. To locate a 
school building in the middle of a block, as has been done 
frequently in the past, adjacent land on both sides must be 
purchased. The erection of private buildings in too close 
proximity may cut off air and light—both absolutely essen- 
tial to the well being of large numbers of children housed in 
a single building for long periods each day. 


SIZE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Authorities quite generally agree that wherever possible 
a school building should contain not more than 1,000 to 
1,200 pupils. Twenty to thirty classes, or 1,000 to 1,200 
pupils, are as many as one principal can oversee properly. 

In rare cases, where population is congested and building 
sites costly to acquire, the Board may be justified in erecting 
buildings of 30 to 40 rooms. This will compel, however, 
the employment of clerks or assistants to do the work which 
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the principal of a school is best fitted to perform. The 
school then resembles a big department store, and has a 
tendency to perform its functions after the mechanical 
methods of a business house. The fine hand of the principal 
is no longer seen; for, engrossed in the details of adminis- 
tration, he relegates to his subordinates,—to head assistants 
and to his vice-principal the personal contact with teachers 
and pupils which alone inspires confidence and zeal. The 
whole atmosphere of the school is changed; so far from 
being a home for pupils as well as a workshop, it becomes a 
workshop merely—and great is the moral and intellectual 
loss! ° 

A school of twenty to thirty class rooms is large enough 
for economical and efficient class organization; it affords 
rooms enough for the sixteen grades that comprise a full 
grammar school; it provides, also, for kindergarten, library, 
workshop and kitchen. 


EVERY SCHOOL BUILDING SHOULD HAVE AN AUDITORIUM. 


It is to be regretted that most of the school buildings 
erected in our city during the past few years have made no 
provision for assembly rooms. The importance of an as- 
sembly room is so evident that the reasons need only be 
stated. They are as follows: 

First, the occasional assembling of all the pupils adds 
greatly to the esprit de corps of a school. An opportunity 
is afforded the principal to address his school as a whole 
under conditions that are far more impressive than when 
pupils are addressed in their separate class rooms. It enables 
the principal to conduct general exercises in marching, 
music, gymnastics, etc. It enables the principal, also, to call 
together his whole school from time to time to listen to inter- 
esting and valuable addresses, lectures, stereoptican exhi- 
bitions, etc. 

Secondly, a school auditorium affords the means for using | 
the school building as a social centre for the district in which 
it is located. In a city such as ours, with few public halls 
that can be used as meeting places for citizens and parents, 
the school auditorium is almost a necessity. But even were 
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public halls available without cost, they would not fully meet 
the wants of the school community. The school building 
focuses, as no other institution can, the wants and aspirations 
of all the people; here their children gather from day to 
day; it is their own building maintained by the taxes which 
they pay; here are no social distinctions; no distinctions of 
race, nationality, occupation or creed. Just as the ele- 
mentary school is the most democratic institution among us 
for our children, so the school auditorium, filled with the 
parents of the children, is the most democratic meeting place 
for the adults of a community. The commendable interest 
displayed in the organization and conduct of parents’ associa- 
tions would be widely extended and intensified were there a 
suitable assembly hall in each of the larger school buildings 
throughout the city. 

The success and popularity of carefully selected lecture 
courses prove how useful these might be made as a means 
for the diffusion of knowledge and of a right civic spirit if 
there were a sufficient number of suitable assembly halls in 
school buildings throughout the various parts of the city. 
It is, therefore, with much earnestness that I commend this 
matter to your careful consideration. 


SIZE AND CHARACTER OF CLASS ROOMS. 


In speaking of the size of a school building it is customary 
to consider the class room as the unit of dimension; thus, 
we speak of a building of twenty class rooms or a building of 
thirty class rooms. The comparative cost of school buildings 
is usually figured upon the basis of cost per class room. 

That it has been possible to erect school buildings in our 
city of late years at an average cost per class room of $3,000... 
to $3,500. per room is due in a measure to the fact that our 
buildings have been wholly given up to class rooms, that is, 
have not included an assembly room, gymnasium, etc. Not 
until recently have our class rooms been made of standard 
size; wardrobes, also, have been as a rule much below the 
standard size. 

Including class rooms of standard size, wardrobes of 
standard capacity, assembly hall, gymnasium and the other 
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requirements of a modern, first-class school building at least 
$5,000 per class room is a moderate cost. I have recently 
gone over the cost statement of recent buildings erected in 
various cities from Boston to Chicago and find that a cost of 
$5,000. per class room is more often exceeded than other- 
wise. ‘Throughout New England there are hundreds of 
school buildings whose cost runs from $5,000. to $10,000. 
per class room. Upon this basis an appropriation of $100,- 
ooo. for a twenty room school house is far from being an 
extravagant demand. 


That our Newark buildings have cost so much less than 
the above is due to the facts that I have stated, nainely, un-~ 
dersized class rooms, cramped wardrobes, lack of assembly 
halls, and lack of the other generally accepted requirements 
of an up-to-date school building. 


LACK OF UNIFORMITY IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


A person familiar with the best modern types of school-: 
house architecture would be amazed on visiting the fifty-five 
school buildings in our city at the various styles of external 
design ; but he would be amazed still more at the many defi- 
ciencies not to say incongruities, shown in the interior ar- 
rangement. He would realize at first glance that there had 
never been any prescribed standards, either as to external 
appearance, or as to internal use. In size of rooms, size of 
wardrobes, size and location of hallways, staircases, etc., 1n 
fact in all respects, each building would be found almost 
sui generis. The reason for the absence of any general 
plan would appear when it became known that our Board 
has been in the habit of employing a different architect for 
almost every building, and that each architect has been 
largely left to follow his own individual taste and judgment 
as to general plan and details. The remedy for this condi- 
tion will be found only when the Board shall determine upon 
a fixed policy, namely, to erect all new buildings and addi- 
tions according to certain definite plans previously adopted ; 
and when it shall employ the services of a single supervising 
architect. 
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The plan, outlined by Mayor Doremus in his recent mes- 
sage to the Common Council, of employing a supervising 
architect for all city buildings is the first serious step looking 
toward improvement upon present conditions. 


It will be a most auspicious day for the school interests of 
this city when a single competent school architect shall take 
charge of the erection of all future school buildings. 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF SCHOOLPARCHITECTURE, 


Of late years school architecture has become highly spec- 
ialized. Architects who are successful in planning factories, 
theatres, libraries, city halls or dwelling houses are not nec- 
essarily qualified thereby to erect school buildings. The 
ereat majority of successful architects would themselves 
confess their inability to erect, without much special study, 
a school building according to up-to-date requirements. In 
fact, many architects do not compete when school buildings 
are under consideration, since it would require too much 
time and special study to submit plans that would do them 
justice. 


There are, however, scattered throughout the country 
numerous firms of architects who have made the planning 
of school houses a specialty. As a result, they have devel- 
oped numerous types of school buildings that are vastly. 
superior to the best types of twenty or even of ten years ago. 
It is not at all uncommon for boards of education to adver- 
tise for competitive plans, as was done in the case of our new 
Court House and our new City Hall. » 


But in case it is neither possible to employ a supervising 
architect nor to introduce a system of submitting competi- 
tive plans, I am of the opinion that some of the benefits of 
competition may be secured by requiring architects to be 
familiar with the best work done by specialists and to incor- 
porate these features into the plans submitted by them. 

The Board should be able through the employment of an 
advisory architect, or architects, to determine upon certain 
fixed requirements according to which all plans and speci- 
fications should hereafter be drawn. 7 
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A MODEL GRAMMAR SCHOOL BUILDING. 


There could be no better time than now for the Board to 
give an object lesson to the people of Newark as to what a 
model, up-to-date elementary school building should be. 
Public discussion of the shortcomings of our present school 
buildings has aroused popular interest in the subject to an 
unprecedented degree. The time, therefore, seems particu- 
larly opportune, if a sufficient appropriation can be got, to 
erect what may be considered by the best school architects 
of to-day as a model grammar school building. 

I would suggest two locations for such a model building ; 
one, in the “hill” section, centrally located so as to accommo- 
date the overflow of pupils in the Charlton Street, Eighteenth 
Avenue, Livingston Street, Newton Street, Monmouth 
Street, Morton Street and William Street Schools; another, 
at the extreme northern end of the city to accommodate the 
excess of pupils now attending the Elliot Street School. 

This model building, if erected in the locality first named, 
should be at least a thirty-room building and should be com- 
plete in every respect. It should contain besides its thirty 
class rooms, an assembly hall capable of seating at least | 
1,200 persons, a library, workshop, kitchen and gymnasium. 
It should be in all its appointments a perfect model of pres- 
ent standards of school house construction. All its details 
should be in accordance with the highest present standards 
of school house architecture. Such a building will cost at 
least $150,000, not an excessive sum by any means. 

A building of this kind would add greatly to the prestige 
of Newark, and, I am sure, to the administration under 
whose auspices it was conceived and realized. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL QUESTION. 


Less than fifty years ago, indeed, at the outbreak of the 
Civil War, in 1861, there were scarcely a score of public 
high schools in the United States, outside of New England, 
and these were chiefly in the large cities. According to the 
report of the U. S. Commissioner of Education for the year 
1902, there are now over six thousand, two hundred and 
ninety-two (6,292) high schools in the United States, To 
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the credit of Newark it should be said that our city has the 
unique honor of being one of the first in the United States 
to establish a high school and to maintain it at. public cost. 
In the year 1838 the School Committee of the City of New- 
ark voted to establish a high school and appropriated a sum 
of money for that purpose. This school was specifically 
designated as the “Boys’ High School” and was located on 
Bank Street. An extract from the Report of the Trustees 
of the New Jersey State School Fund (recently reprinted 
and distributed by the enterprise of Herbert Thowless, Esq., 
see appendix) gives the number of pupils in this High 
School for the year 1838-9 and the amount of money ap Dee 
priated by the city for its support. 

Below is given the order in which several Be the first city 
high pehonls were established. It will be seen that Newark 
is the third city of the list to establish such a school. 


OQ rents east. 5 MOSstoire4 Meher New York City 
Si, UE ane age PNAC Mia FeO alia es Springfield 
liao hi ak” im Be ie te Ia Then os a th akc bie ae St. Louis 
Cog, ola aaa Sh aeaiess Ener OTS AMM ihe se cont at Pittsburg 
Berar ech kre AT, Sato eae sre hu ste t,t LOOT SALT 
Beige, an suet o Providence TS56 he... San Francisco 
MADE sto Be esi ak AN GTeCstet) MORO ie aale ls ec. Chicago 
Poa eit eee Level Ariel) TESS OM wits chy nid oie apes oni Detroit 
SR Ri ae an ie BPAY HOLE TGR Nie de ahs New Haven 
esq 0 Sees Cincinnati 


The foregoing facts are introduced chiefly to show that the 
public high school in this country is an institution of com- 
paratively recent origin and of rapid development. 

Established in 1838 as has been stated, it was not until 
1855 that the Newark High School had gained much in size 
or influence. 

At this latter date it was reorganized in a new building and 
for the half century that has since elapsed it has been a con- 
stantly increasing force in the growth and development of 
Newark. During all these years one building has sufficed 
with the use for a short period only of an annex. 

The time has now come when one building will no longer 
answer. Immediate action should, therefore, be taken to 
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provide additional high school accommodations for the con- 
stantly increasing number of graduates from our grammar 
schools. 

At the beginning of next term, February Ist, 1905, after 
graduating the mid-year class, there will remain in the 
High School about one thousand three hundred (1,300) old 
pupils. This number is of itself quite large enough for the 
present building; in fact, it would be better if the number of 
pupils to be taught in our present building could be reduced 
to one thousand two hundred and fifty (1,250) or even less. 
But with the beginning of next term, February Ist, it is ex- 
pected that not fewer than four hundred (400) new pupils 
will offer themselves for enrollment. This number will 
much exceed the capacity of the school. It will be necessary, 
therefore, for the Board to adopt one of three possible plans: 
first, to make arrangements with the trustees of the Newark 
Technical School to use a part of their building, as was done 
once before, pending completion of the present High School 
building ; second, to use the now unoccupied rooms in one, 
or more, of the elementary school buildings—say, the Sussex 
Avenue building for pupils in the Roseville district and the 
Hawkins Street building for pupils residing in the “Neck” 
district; third, to put a part of the High School, preferably 
the entering class, on a shorter school day and provide for 
both a morning and an afternoon session. 

By the last named plan incoming pupils would be divided 
into two sections of, say, two hundred (200) pupils each. 
Each section could be divided into five (5) classes of forty - 
(40) pupils. The daily session of one section, consisting 
of 200 pupils, might be from 8:30 A. M. to 12:15 P. M., that 
is, 334 hours of consecutive work; and of the other section 
consisting, also, of 200 pupils, divided as before into five 
classes, the daily session might be from 12:15 P. M. to 4:00 
P. M. Both morning and afternoon sessions would then be 
of equal duration. Some pupils might prefer to attend the 
morning session; others, the afternoon session. 

This plan would give four regular recitation periods, 
and one study period, of 45 minutes each to both morning 
and afternoon sections. The regular morning session for 
all the upper classes would remain, as now, from g A. M. 
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to 12.15 P. M., with 45 minutes intermission, from 12.15 P. 
M. tor P. M., for lunch. The afternoon session for upper 
class pupils would remain as now. 

The advantages, and disadvantages, of the several plans 
proposed may be briefly stated. The first plan, namely, that 
of securing, if possible, the use of the Newark Technical 
School will give excellent accommodations to 150 or perhaps 
200 girls. The governing authorities of the Newark Tech- 
nical School have expressed an unwillingness to offer their 
school building for the use of classes of boys. It is not de- 
sirable, in my opinion, to separate the girls and boys during 
this half year unless the separation is to be permanent; but, 
if separated, the boys and not the girls had best be sent to 
the Technical School building. I may go further and add 
that, on general principles, it is undesirable to divide the 
High School at all, provided some practicable means can be 
devised that will enable all the pupils of the school to be 
kept in a single building. 

The first year’s class is the class that disintegrates most 
quickly under even the most favorable conditions. All the 
esprit de corps of a large, well equipped and thoroughly 
organized school is needed to keep up the scholarly enthusi- 
asm of pupils during their first year’s experience in the High 
School. Not even so attractive a building as the Newark 
Technical Schoo! will secure the conditions most suitable to 
inspire in pupils a desire to remain in the High School until 
they complete its course of study. 

The second proposed plan offers the advantage of not 
requiring pupils to go so great a distance from home 
to attend the High School. This would be its only advan- 
tage. To the objections already stated in speaking of the 
Technical School, there would be the added loss of prestige 
because of unattractive environment, and of being housed 
with younger pupils. The esprit that comes of larger num- 
bers, and of associating with pupils of advanced classes, 
would be lacking. The need, also, of library, laboratory and 
other facilities offered by the present High School, would 
be seriously felt. It might be reasonably expected that 
pupils compelled to begin their high school course under 
such conditions would rapidly fall off in numbers. 
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The third plan proposed seems to me to offer fewer ob- 
jections than either of the others. In the first place pupils 
would get from the beginning the benefit to be derived from 
associating with upper class pupils in a large, well adminis- 
tered and popular school. The principal of the school and 
his staff of assistants would come into immediate contact 
with new pupils immediately upon their entrance into the 
High School. The importance of this contact cannot be 
overestimated, either from the standpoint of discipline, or 
from the standpoint of instruction. New pupils will feel 
that they are an integral part of a great, orderly, hard-work- 
ing, ambitious community and not of a makeshift organi- 
zation. 

In actual operation the shortened session possesses fewer 
disadvantages than appear at first glance. Pupils in the 
High School are now permitted, as a rule, to take not more 
than four subjects during the first year. These four sub- 
jects call for four daily recitation periods of 45 minutes each. 
The single session of 334 hours provides the four required 
recitation periods and leaves one period of 45 minutes for 
study. As the high school day is now divided, pupils who 
recite four periods get two periods for study, only one more 
study period than pupils will get who attend the half-day 
session. This loss of a single study period is not a serious 
one. It will require a correspondingly larger amount of 
home study. For some pupils who need to assist the family 
by working part of the day at home, in the store, etc., this 
plan of a shortened session may be, in fact, an advantage. 
The main objection, perhaps, will be found in practice to be 
the late dismissal, which will occur at 4:00 P. M. by the 
arrangement proposed. Any plan, doubtless, will prove 
more or less unsatisfactory; this must be expected. Until 
such time as a new building is erected and ready for occu- 
pancy some such makeshift provisions must be made. 

Thus far I have spoken only of the comparative con- 
venience of the several plans proposed and of their probable 
sufficiency to meet the conditions of a successfully organized 
and conducted High School. If the matter of economy in 
teaching and supervision is to be made a factor—and it cer- 
tainly should be a factor—the plan of shortened sessions is 
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certainly to be preferred. By this plan it is probable that 
not more than three, or at most four, additional teachers will 
be required to instruct the 400 additional pupils. 

The present size of the High School warrants the em- 
ployment of one or two more teachers; in fact, the Commit- 
tee on High School adopted a resolution several months ago 
to add two more teachers to the faculty of the school. This 
recommendation was made in the interest of the school as 
then constituted; it did not take cognizance of the largely 
increased enrollment for the coming term. Besides the two 
additional teachers contemplated by the resolution referred 
to, three more will probably suffice, at least for the present. 
There will be no need of additional supervisory officers ; this 
will be a considerable saving in salary account. 


FURTHER GROWTH IN HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDANCE CONSIDERED. 


In order to enable the Board to act intelligently in the 
matter of providing additional high school facilities of a 
permanent kind, two questions must first be considered. 
These questions are: First, What will be the probable de- 
mand in the near future for additional high school accommo- 
dations? And, second, What character, or type, of high 
schools will be needed ? 

Stated otherwise, Will the present phenomenal increase in 
number of high school pupils be kept up indefinitely? And, 
Will the demand be for another literary high school 
similar to our present school, or for a manual training high 
school, or for a commercial high school, or for the two 
last named combined ? 

First, as to the probability that the present rate of increase 
in high school pupils will be kept up. For the better under- 
standing of this problem I submit below a table giving cer- 
tain facts bearing directly upon it. The chief factor in de- 
termining the probable number to seek admission to the 
High School, is the number of pupils now enrolled in the 
grammar grades of the elementary schools. Is this number 
increasing and likely to keep on increasing? Next, and a lit- 
tle closer in order of time to the immediate situation, Is the 
number of pupils in the 8th, or last year of the grammar 
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school course increasing and likely to keep on increasing? 
Of scarcely less importance is the answer to the question, 
Is the High School as now organized, and managed, “‘hold- 
ing’ and likely to continue to “hold” the heavy influx of pu- 
pils from the grammar schools? 

Lastly, and of equal if not greater importance than any 
of the preceding questions, Are any changes contemplated 
in the High School curriculum that will attract greater num- 
bers than the present curriculum, which is mainly literary ? 
If it is contemplated to create a manual training high school, 
or a commercial high school, then an additional factor will 
need to be reckoned with. If it is contemplated to organize 
short high school courses, whether commercial or manual 
training, of two years, or of three years duration, the condi- 
tions of the problem will vary still more. Shorter courses 
attract more pupils, hence, the importance of considering this 
question in connection with all others. 

Several of the questions above raised may best be studied 
in the light of the figures given in the following compilation 
gathered mostly from the published reports of previous 
years: 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE. 
ENROLLMENT. ENROLLMENT. |GRAMMARSCHOOL.. 
= 5 : 3 a Aa 
YEAR. v Se ie 62 a Pe, 
o evs Be out gs ou 4 
oe Ore is aoe gi 289 
re ia Oe iia a o oe 
a er 
DOO Yrs An tae oe 900 6,207 700 
TSOS Salon t. Auce eee a 937 ol 6,320 113 710 10 
TOO De eas ee ert 928 +9 6,361 41 G27 ay 
LOO re es refs 932 4 6,742 381 674 $53 
TOOMK ee ane Ret cene 999 67 7,084 342 760 86 
OU Oy AU! ce sec! pea ae 994 {5 4,284 150 785 25 
POODLE ee Genet 1,076 82 7,988 704 850 65 
1004S an. Oe 1,174 98 8,676 738 920 70 
OOO wes ont Meee eS 1,274 100 9,228 552 


* Estimated on basis of those entered first half of year. 
+ Decrease. 
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HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT COMPARED. 
w: ps = . = ip = a as rr —— aa 
Bo Noe Se see & ee 168 
pee eta | REP) a eee] Be | abe 
Bar. her Se tcc 8D, 491 1,216 1,092 
NOGA hl cect ok s oec 563 72 1,394 178 jai 86 
er Mates eos She ew. ok 5383 +30 1,450 56 1,210 39 
MOM eerie d aie ne acer ss 480 +538 1,461 11 1,209 t1 
BO Were Meat ied sti oe 5385 55 1,508 4% 1,213 4 
POO ory aren ss Pek a 563 28 1,475 +33 1,124 +89 
CU cae ee a 616 58 1,510 35 1,110 +14 
NE ig uss s/s ue 735 119 1,686 126 1,239 129 
IR SS Pe lhs ehidecs 825 90 1,900 264 1,425 186 
* Estimated. 
+ Decrease. 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES. 
NUMBER OF 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES. 
YEAR. Sr ss A a TOTAL. 
4 Year Commercial 
Course. Course. 

LIGROP Ale oie Mab a ie ie a 98 40 188 
Se Se Tee his he ry gee ea 97 38 185 
POUT, Re a athe foe PES oan 81 30 111 
2M ECOLS ahs Bigcheese pa i 92 14 109 
SMV UMEMT ARSE eRe Go ee Os oR eee. 155 2 157 
BOO Sete a Pe Raia N83 5 Ala 121 9 130 
HE ENE eee EAR Gdn VS) orks. ue bial aha: & 118 2 120 
1 CRO BL ane eg ne ea 93 138 106 


A study of the foregoing table will show that up to the 
year 1903 there had been no considerable increase in total 
enrollment in grammar grades, in enrollment in 8th year 
grades, or in number of grammar school graduates. 

A comparison of the corresponding figures for the decade 
from 1890 to 1900 will show, furthermore, that the enroll- 
ment in grammar grades as well as in the High School was 
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practically at a standstill. This fact is all the more remark- 
able because in the same decade, from 1890 to 1900, statis- 
tics for the whole United States show that high school en- 
rollment more than doubled. That the City of Newark did 
not participate in this phenomenal growth in high school at- 
tendance is certainly remarkable. The fact is that the pres- 
ent awakening to the need and value of higher education in 
this city is belated by almost ten years. As a general propo- 
sition what ever is true of the whole is likely to be true of 
a part; it being admitted then, that the high school attend- 
ance for the whole country has doubled within ten years and 
that Newark is merely belated, it may fairly be inferred that 
our high school attendance will be doubled when conditions 
become favorable and a beginning has once been made. 

Starting with the year 1903, there was an increase of 82 
pupils in the enrollment of 8th grade pupils, of 704 in total 
enrollment of all grammar grades, of 65 in number of gram- 
mar school graduates, and of 53 in number of grammar 
school graduates who entered the High School. In the fol- 
lowing year, 1904, this ratio of increase was not only kept 
up, but was exceeded ; there was an increase over the preced- 
ing year of 98 pupils enrolled in 8th grades, 738 pupils en- 
rolled in all grammar grades, 70 pupiis in number of gram- 
mar school graduates, and 119 pupils in number who en- 
tered the High School. The current school year bids fair to 
surpass all previous records. With only one-half the year 
completed it is plain that the increase over last year will be 
not less than 100 in 8th year grades, 552 in total enrollment 
in all grammar grades. The number of grammar school 
graduates for the year 1905, as well as the number of gradu- 
ates to enter the High School, cannot, of course, be deter- 
mined at this time. 

Based, therefore, upon the uniform growth in enrollment 
in all grades leading up to the High School during the past 
three years, we may justly infer that this growth will con- 
tinue, but only in case sufficient high school accommodations 
are afforded. Should any considerable number of pupils find 
it impossible, or undesirable, to attend the High School be- 
cause of unsatisfactory accommodations the effect will be to 
dampen the ardor of pupils all along the line. 
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The figures given in the table that relate to high school 
enrollment and graduation may be studied with interest and 
profit. It will be noticed that in the five years from 1898 to 
1903 the enrollment in the High School increased by only 116 
pupils. One of the chief reasons for this slight annual in- 
crease was undoubtedly the change in location of the school 
from a centrally located site to the present site. But the 
principal reason, as I have already stated, was the failure 
of supply from the grammar schools. 

For the two years 1902 and 1903 the average attendance 
at the High School was actually less than it had been in 
any previous year since the year 1897. The unprecedented 
increase last year of 129 pupils in average attendance at the 
High School, coupled with a probable increase of not less 
than 150 more for the current year, has brought about the 
present overcrowded conditions. 

The last column in the foregoing table which gives the 
number of High School graduates for each year since 1897, 
needs some explanation. Comparing total enrollment, aver- 
age enrollment and number of high school graduates the 
following facts appear : 


vera Number of Per Cent. 

‘Beat noe ener Pee ene Graduates. | of Ceneatest 
Halt Coals BN 1216 1092 138 bart 
eros otk atv ainie 1394 1178 135 9.6 
thea hay Coe" 145U 1210 111. 7.6 
4 ea 1461 1209 109 7.4 
RUM Sia aha: ele se 5 1508 1213 157 10.4 
1 OE a nv *| 1475 1124 130 8.8 
EME es oo icy ba 1510 1110 120 7.9 
18 UY eve ene 1636 1239 106 6.4 
MOOD ee 6) 3: 1900 (est.)| 1425 (est.) fit pk 


It will be seen that the per cent. of graduates has fluctu- 
ated greatly. The average has been well kept up except in 
the year 1904. The smaller total number of graduates of 
the past year or two arises from the fact that the entering 
classes four years earlier were correspondingly small; for 
instance, the class of 106 that graduated in 1904 entered as 
a class of 480 only, the smallest entering class in a decade. 
This was the first class to enter and graduate from the new 
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building. It shows the effect, perhaps, of moving the High 
School from its old site which was more centrally located to 
the present less convenient site. The smaller number of 
pupils who have pursued the three years commercial course 
of late years has had some effect in reducing the total num- 
ber of graduates. } 


HOW TO ACCOUNT FOR PRESENT RAPID HIGH SCHOOL GROWTH. 


To account for the increased interest and more rapid 
growth witnessed during the past three or four years two 
or three causes may be adduced: Furst of all there has been 
a marked revival of interest all along the line from kinder- 
garten to high school. Stagnation at any point necessarily 
impedes the steady influx of pupils into higher grades. If, 
for instance, pupils are permitted to “mark time” in any of 
the primary grades—that is, if they are allowed to take two 
years to do the work that might as well be done in one year— 
there will be, of course, a smaller number of recruits for the 
grammar grades and subsequently for the High School. 
Beginning the elementary school course at the age 
of six years, it should be completed by at least 75% of the 
pupils on schedule time, that is, in eight years from the time 
of beginning, or at the age of fourteen. Since by far the 
larger number of pupils in our public schools attend not to 
exceed five or at most six years, a loss of time at the begin- 
ning means a loss of enrollment in upper grades. To be kept 
longer in a grade than the regular prescribed period results 
in loss of ambition, unwillingness to remain in school and 
consequently a lessened attendance in the upper grammar 
grades and later in the High School. 

One of the first reports made by your present superintend- 
ent to the Board four years ago (see report for the year 
IQOI, page 42) dealt with the matter of which 1 am now 
speaking, namely, the loss of time to pupils through “mark- 
ing time’ in lower grades. Special reports were also made 
at different times. ’ 

In this respect we anticipated and to a considerable extent 
we have corrected certain conditions in the schools of this 
city, the existence of which in New York City are admitted. 
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I quote below an extract from the New York Times of. 
this date (January 17, 1905). 


plesRce PERCENTAGE oF PuPILS [00 OLD FoR LP REIR 
CLASSES. 


“Statistics compiled for Superintendent Maxwell by the 
principals of the schools show that the boys and girls re- 
ceiving instruction at the city’s expense are dull, and that. 
from 25 to 50 per cent. of the pupils are from two to six 
years too old for the classes in which they are being taught.. 


“What Dr. Maxwell believes to be an especially alarming 
feature lies in the fact that the percentage of abnormally old. 
children increases during the first five years of school life. 
In the first year classes the children who are considerably 
older than the average constitute but 23.3 per cent. In 
the fourth and fifth years they form 4o per cent. From that 
time on there is a decrease, but the percentage never falls 
below 25, which represents the percentage of abnormally old 
children in the last year of the school course. 

“Dr. Maxwell finds: Taking eight years as the maximum 
on June 30th last there were in the first year classes 13,- 
425 children between the ages of eight and nine, 4,117 be- 
tween nine and ten; 1,636, ten and eleven; 647, between 
eleven and twelve; 340, between twelve and thirteen; and. 
227 over thirteen. 


“Here are the figures as compiled by the principals: 


: Per cent. 
YEAR. Normal Age. Abnormally Old. 
(OES, 2 ubiet fie eae iat rae Onto e7 23-2 OVEL - 6. Years: 
“CONG, Ue ae a tO o 38.1 over 9 years 
Pigrayee su. oie 1 lated 8 to “9 45. over 10) years 
OILUT sie. eg rae ene g to 10 49 over II years 
[SUG 8 Aa ree ae eel On Ore E 49 over I2 years 
eee Cis ye ee 5 a Tin toe Ao OVetel a cats 
ter. fe. eT 2 tO 113 32 over 14 years 
EAE i) | SIRS aie Pevtosrs 25 over I6 years.” 


The conditions stated above exist to some extent, but by 
no means to so great an extent in the schools of Newark.. 
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I regret that I am not able to present reliable statistics on 
this point at this time. I may be permitted to say, however, 
that this subject has been frequently discussed by the super- 
intendent, principals and teachers of Newark during the past 
three or four years, so that I am confident no such condition 
prevails as is admitted to prevail in New York. That we 
are still, however, a great way from covering the required 
standards of the several grades within schedule time, I am 
equally certain. 

Another cause for increase in enrollment in the upper’ 
grades of the grammar schools and in the High School has 
been the policy adopted a few years ago of employing an 
adequate staff of supervisors of general studies. So long as 
music, drawing, sewing and manual training were the only 
supervised studies, they became, naturally, the principal 
studies in the minds of many at least, 1f not of most princi- 
pals and teachers. It may be remembered that your super- 
intendent three or four vears ago called the attention of the 
Board to this fact and based upon it a recommendation for 
additional supervision of the so-called ‘‘essential” studies ; 
in other words, additional supervision of the three R’s. 
There is no doubt that the increased attention given to these 
fundamental studies owing to supervision, has had much to 
do with the larger number of promotions to higher grammar 
grades and as a consequence promotions to the High School. 
Now that the Board has added another supervisor of general 
branches, Mr. Corson, himself an enthusiast in standardizing 
the work of the elementary schools and in securing prompt- 
ness and regularity of promotion, it may fairly be expected 
that a still larger influx of pupils into the upper grades and 
into the High School will result. 

A third cause, and by no means the least, that has operated 
during the past three or four years to swell the attendance 
in the upper grades and to increase the High School enroll- 
ment, has been an aroused public sentiment, voiced almost 
daily in the local press, demanding better schools. In other 
words, the purpose of education has been brought home to 
the people as never before. 

For this aroused public opinion we owe a debt of gratitude 
to the public press, to various associations and to individuals 
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who have seen the possibilities of a thoroughly organized, 
efficiently administered and rationally inspired school system. 

There are still other causes that might be adduced: as, 
the improvement in the organization, administration and in- 
struction of the High School itself under the energetic and 
capable principalship of Mr. Stearns; so, likewise, the im- 
provement in the work of the Normal and Training School, 
under the guidance and inspiration of Principal Willis. But 
whoever or whatever may have been the “final” cause the 
“immediate” cause for the phenomena we are seeking to 
account for has been the labor and enthusiasm of the class 
teachers guided and assisted by wide-awake and energetic 
principals. No analysis of causes would suffice that omitted 
this dast,.. “Ass the teacher, so is: the school.” . It maybe 
said, also, that as is the school so is the system; and again, it 
may be said, as is the system so is the total result. 

An increase in total number of graduates from the gram- 
mar grades (assuming, of course, that the standard of attain- 
ments is kept up) is the result of an improved system; an 
improved system can be accounted for only by assuming 
improvement in the units comprising the system, namely, the 
separate schools; the separate schools rest their improve- 
ment upon the integrity and efficiency of the class work of 
their individual teachers. 


SHALL THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL BE A MANUAL TRAINING HIGH 
SCHOOL, A COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL, OR BOTH 
COMBINED? 


In the evolution of high schools in this country there have 
been successively developed three leading types, as follows: 
the “literary” high school as it may be termed, that is, a high 
school quite like our present high school in its important 
features; a “commercial” high school; and a “manual train- 
ing’ high school. 

In a few cities these three distinct types of schools have 
been completely differentiated by providing independent 
organizations, separate buildings and unlike courses of study. 
In the great majority of cities, however, the three types have 
not, as yet been fully differentiated. Thus, in our own city 
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we have but one high school which is pretty fully developed 
as a literary high school, but only partially developed as a 
manual training high school or as a commercial high school. 

In point of time the literary high school was the first 
type to become fully developed. This type of high school 
was an out-growth of the old private academy or of the col- 
lege fitting school of our grandfathers’ days. I have said 
it is an outgrowth. Such is the historical fact though the 
prototype can scarcely be recognized in the best city high 
schools of to-day. So soon as the high school became a pub- 
lic institution it was compelled to conform itself to popular 
demands. These demands called for something different 
from the mere college fitting school; they called rather for 
a school that should fit for the immediate needs of the boy 
or girl about to complete his school education with the end 
of a brief high school course. Fifty years ago, yes, forty 
years ago, there were less than a score of public high schools 
outside of New England. These were nearly all of the liter- 
ary type. Few made any pretense to be fitting schools for 
a commercial career. At the close of the Civil War, owing, 
perhaps, to the remarkable commercial impulse that imme- 
diately set in, a class of private “business colleges,” so called, 
started up which gave short courses in penmanship, arithme- 
tic, bookkeeping and general accounting. The usual course 
of study comprised three months only—although often pro- 
longed when pupils could afford to remain for five or six 
months or longer. This was the early beginning of a 
class of schools that for forty years and more have enjoyed 
an almost unparalleled degree of prosperity. They have filled 
a real need. The elementary schools did not give this sort 
of training; the few high schools then existing did not at- 
tempt it. 

According to the Report of the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education there were 137,247 persons attending 
private commercial and business schools in the year 1902. 
This is more than one-quarter, and but little less than one- 
third, as many pupils as were enrolled for the same year in all 
the public high schools of the United States. Remarkable as 
this fact may appear it is easily explained; it proves that 
the demand for an education other than that given in our 
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ordinary public high school has been universal and insistent. 
“Why,” it may be asked, “has not this demand resulted in 
creating more public high schools patterned after the model 
desired?” The answer is two-fold; first, the private business 
colleges have been able to supply the demand with short and 
cheap courses; and, second, the public high schools have 
quite generally made the mistake of pretending to supply 
the demand, without in fact and in truth, doing so. The de- 
mand has been for a short practical course in penmanship, 
bookkeeping, arithmetic, and, in more recent years, stenog- 
raphy and typewriting. Added to the foregoing, most of 
the private “business” schools and colleges have given, as 
‘ additional studies something under the head of commercial 
law and business practice. 

The public demand has been positive and clear cut; it has 
called for a few subjects and for practical efficiency in these 
only. The private “business” schools and colleges have not 
presumed to supply what was not immediately called for and 
expected. Not so, the public high schools. General culture 
has been their aim. They have yielded to the pressure for 
a more immediately practical training by creating “com- 
mercial departments,’ so called, which have been a sort of 
tail to the “literary” kite. That neither kite nor tail has 
satisfied in most cases the public demand for a speedy and 
fairly efficient business training is scarcely to be wondered 
at. The failure of the public high schools to meet fully what 
the public demanded has been the cause of the continued 
growth and prosperity of the private institutions. That is to 
say, in the general competition the school maintained by pri- 
vate enterprise has more fully realized the commercial train- 
ing which the public wants. It is for this reason, and for this 
alone, that there are to-day scarcely a dozen strictly commer- 
cial high schools in the whole United States of which it may 
fairly be said that they deserve the name they bear. 

Of “commercial” departments in “literary” high schools 
there are many. These possess all the defects that are char- 
acteristic of institutions, whatever their kind, which having 
distinctly different aims attempt to do in a half-hearted way, 
work for which they are not fitted. Disagreeable as it is to 
make this confession, it must be admitted that our own com- 
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mercial department, probably as good as most, is one of this 
undifferentiated, non-specialized type. 

Realizing the pressing need of a better type of commer- 
cial training nigh school, there has now begun in many cities 
of the country an active effort to establish high schools of a 
generic type that shall meet more fully than any of the best 
private schools a general demand on the part of the public 
for a more thorough commercial training than. that given by 
_ most public or private schools. 

The city of Washington, D. C., established such a com- 
mercial high school in the year 1890. In the same year Phil- 
adelphia established a commercial high school for girls. 
Pittsburg, also, has established a successful commercial high 
school. New York City has established two such schools; 
one, a commercial high school with a three years’ course, 
in Brooklyn; and another, the New York School of Com- 
merce, an institution of a still higher grade, in Manhattan. 
The City of Chicago has in contemplation the establishment 
in the near future of such a school. In his last annual report 
the City Superintendent recommends it and the President 
of the Chicago Board strongly endorses the Superintend- 
ent’s recommendation. For the purpose of showing what 
are the characteristic feature of a commercial high school, 
as conceived by those who have succeeded in establishing the 
same, I give below the course of study of the School of Com- 
merce of the City of New York. This may be taken as a 


type. 


COURSE OF STUDY OF THE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW. YORE. CITY: 


FIRST YEAR. 


REQUIRED. PERIODS. 
English oor Rate) eae teeta ae ne ermine entetenae seat h oss eehe Pat 4 
German; Frenchior- Spanish sng eee salen cw 4 
Albgebra ts. 5.20088 odie hia he ean aeons ae bone gt cet 4 
*Biology (with especial reference is materials of com- 

THE TICE) He a tee Tard 1S eer nar ee etree Se fe oye an 4: 


*Including Physiology. 
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REQUIRED. PERIODS, 

RO ReUmatO COIN AU LAISLOLY .. 3. «ale sitibieww.nls elcome eked 2 
MR OS SR BU TICITIS ih 4.55 sctaits ehota te elotedealere esta areal lahore 4 
Sapte UA MTV BS Sen amas ty aOR RE ais ue oie oar de alk 2 
PRE oes ati are soa chci ya a rma nmiienatie oe aledeh a aie epupad oh 2 
Penyeical [raining 6... is bee tem NMRA Meta lt ta) NOU ett ne 2 
ey ears en rN kia! «uh ican epee eed wine I es aoe ene I 
25 

ELECTIVES. PERIODS. 
MEMOS SOEUTUCIUIGLIC oi. oo oe yd arsed oer evatt ser ann toss wie adaterar ote I 
Commercial Geography ......... Bee rhr state vacat rath Ba aR SN I 


SECOND YEAR. 


REQUIRED, PERIODS. 
[ROAST AE TNS Se Cae 8 I BN gO AI a SP 3 
er iarige tet CHOU Ole PAINS Wor. fale kia 403 + belts soe = 4 4 
Be CONICET yaa Maal mh Pre ty eo N el at oak ote ROE Oe ey B 
Chemistry (with especial reference to materials of com- 

IC LCC Mime ber tans aver a tare as illsihe) cover atas bi tard swale say ahlamaeata ous 4 
Medizval and Modern History (with especial reference 

to economic history and geography).............. ‘ 
TOES S208 Slee OMI atc cee, Fach nea a ee rar 2 
eet erie ee St rn tees ARIS SANT oar ivap IOAN ws agate end 2 
Reais (Cal Wea TINO outa uie Met atte Win guinea cette ee ete ae 2 

23 

ELECTIVES. PERIODS. 
em eiweHrenclwOr SpAanistes 0.3.5 vey sie ee awe > 4 
usiness Morins and Bookkeeping .....0..0 0.66 Judas Pr: 
Re esse NEMEC’) i053 <cewateleles ose veins ae a tM Ce I 
Mme Pe eGeorrapny: 0. eos es ws hee eee Oe I 


{First half year. f+Second half year. 
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THIRD*Y EAR, 


REQUIRED. PERIODS. 
ih sted 61S | aaa RM MER an ie IE Cea 004) a a 3 
German, Mrench«or Spanish... 4a 4 oe ee eee te ee 4 
Alsebre and. Geometry 20k. ca gay ee eee eT 3 
PAUY SUCSY Sat ot, 5 se Step wens Wipe: are no pane eke ee te 5 
English History Gaia especial reference to economic 
listorys and. "Se0Crapiiy:)ia. anc) an ee 3 
Pigysicalel raining (ico, 6 etree phen: ee nen a 2 
20 
ELECTIVES. PERIODS. 
German, renchvor, Spanish. =. 74. aera reece ata ae 4 
Bookkeepmig, ands Commercials ritimeio. age ae 4 
Stenostaphy, and it yew rite tom vicki Geen eer aes 2 
Mra wae SS Bc raaea ove gs cry ehaarear tc Ot ot eseaean ce cenem, ee 2 


REQUIRED. PERIODS. 
Leds teg his) eA ee re MMe eH WRG ick 5 ori. PUM ae On! 3 
Beonotnics’ and: E.conomic ‘(Geooraphy: ait onan. oe ae 4 
German, EP rench or Spanish yi se eee oe eee ee 4 
History of the United States (with especial reference to 
industrial and ‘coristitutional aspects. 4)... ans 4 
Physical straining... cick. is, vie ise ae cae ek eee 2. 
17 
ELECTIVES. PERIODS. 
German, ‘Erench or Spanish’ .67% eae hare: fee 4 
Asthird Hanouace: aay. hts ate eee Rees Zot ees 4 
AdvancedaG bemiisttsy ssn. aa 2. sce me er ny la aera 4 
Trigonometry and !Solid:Geometny s fee eae ic ee 4 
‘Hlementary Law and: Commercialviavn se... .4/0. 203 4 
Advanced Bookkeeping, Business Correspondence and 
Office Practi¢e? ..i oes 1.4 ee Pe ne Sates, stig es 4 
Stenogtaphy and: Typewrititig?: ©. o em mee. iste 4 
TPA eA Ak Ie ot eal Md a AL a AA IE at ala ele og Se 3 


*Students who do not elect law in the fourth year may 
receive instruction in Commercial Law in connection with 
Advanced Bookkeeping. 
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FIFTH YEAR. 


REQUIRED. PERIODS. 
TI ree. cee 5. > a )si's aucme de anriew nats apr ae weds alae 3 
eee iinuctive and: Deductive dy ache ee sjcdis oa apn 3 
Pee Oe TAO 1610s» cain ahd teem deel eA a ahers ale andy Ah ae 2 

8 

ELECTIVES. PERIODS. 
PemeOEV OIA OU AD EN ca s.. i) te Prag enum ae at os fy el an 4 
Ba eroe dM ulaeiiaICSi werd oh css eee ems Le asda e ua iy Aes 4 
Bey Gel HyeICS ts Fa Me Notd uate re ino s ap aie La neat 4 
PeOsttia ClcimsStiy hale at avg tue dc Miya gets oo ane eae 4 
PSR ONO MO Ware IN f'onal ae hk Ye Stan ley eur tog rasa ea eee 4 
(19th Century History, Europe and Orient; Diplomatic 

History, United States and Modern Europe)...... 4 
Banking and Finance, Transportation and Communica- 

VDE les wks Bicagetlenn je Be i SRR eT AYE a GL ag eA Pe a EL 4 
Administrative Law and International Law............ 4 
Pee Mone: PRUICILING Jot eiel, Vaile t4ia aie vidieyic ode oslo 4 
Business Organization and Management.............. 4 
(SSIES 1g 4 hcl eg Pea oe 4 
EME eMCCOMMCONOTIMNCH er rea tra y Mal iosla thi lix dt-cee ete 244 3 


“In order to graduate from the High School of Com- 
merce a student must have studied at least one foreign 
language for at least three years, have accomplished satis- 
factorily all the other required work, and have taken a suff- 
cient number of elective studies so that the total amount of 
required and elective studies shall equal 3,000 periods of 
work requiring preparation, and shall extend over not less 
than three years and not more than six years. Due credit 
shall be given by the principal for work done by a pupil in 
other high schools. 

A certificate of graduation shall be awarded at the close 
of the fourth year to each student who satisfactorily com- 
pletes the work up to that point. The fifth year shall be re- 
garded as supplementary to the regular course, and shall be 
open to all students who have graduated from a high school 
course of four years.” 
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A careful study of the foregoing course of study will 
show that general culture is held to be the chief aim. For 
that reason more attention is given to such studies as English 
language and literature, foreign languages, science and 
mathematics than is given to the study of what for a better 
name might be called specifically practical ‘‘business arts” — 
as bookkeeping, penmanship, stenography and typewriting. 

That this conception of the highest training for a busi- 
ness career is the true one, few will deny. But the public 
commercial high school contemplates something higher and’ 
different from the training of mere business clerks. It con- 
templates the training of the business man rather than the 
training of the business man’s clerk or stenographer. 

The latter function is done pretty satisfactorily by the 
private institutions. The public institution is aiming higher. 
It proposes for its field of activity a more prolonged and 
complete business training than most institutions maintained 
by private enterprise are able to supply. 


THE MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL. WHAT IS ITS 
FUNCTION ? 


The most recent development in secondary school educa- 
tion in the United States has been the manual training high 
school, or, as it is sometimes styled, the “mechanic arts” 
high school. This type of high school is the direct outcome 
of the efforts of a few well known educators of whom Presi- 
dent Calvin M. Woodward, of Washington University, St. 
Louis, is, perhaps, the best known. At the Centennial Expo- 
sition, at Philadelphia, in 1876, the most unique and prob- 
ably the most important exhibit in the education department 
was made by Russia. It consisted of a series of correlated 
exercises in manual training. Nothing of the kind had ever 
before been exhibited in this country. A few technical 
schools, such as the Stephens Institute, at Hoboken, the 
University of Illinois, at Champaign, and the Institute of 
Technology, at Worcester, Mass., had, prior to this date, es- 
tablished courses of instruction in shopwork that bore some 
resemblance to the Russian system. The novelty of the 
Russian exhibit consisted, however, in the fact that the ex- 
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ercises were intended for less advanced pupils. The idea 
was seized upon by Prof. Woodward, and by President Run- 
kle of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, both of 
whom by numerous writings and by still more 
numerous public addresses, started an active propaganda for 
a new idea in education, namely, the training of the mind 
through the training of the hand in the fundamental pro- 
cesses of industrial art. For several years Prof. Wood- 
ward almost alone and unassisted, fought the advocates of 
the old and exclusively literary curriculum, maintaining that 
education as it existed was impractical and one sided. Little 
by little his views gained a foothold and manual training be- 
came a part of the elementary school curriculum in a few 
isolated schools and in a few city school systems. 

A few scholarly and public spirited men among whom was 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, now President of Columbia 
University, began an active campaign for the introduction 
of manual training in this State and secured, in 1885, the 
passage of a bill by the New Jersey Legislature granting aid 
to any institution or school district that should establish, 
under certain conditions, the introduction of manual training 
into the course of study. The Newark Technical School 
and an institution of a somewhat different character in 
Hoboken, were started soon thereafter under the provisions 
of this act. A few districts in the State were induced, also, 
to avail themselves of the provisions of this act and modified 
their courses of study in order to introduce manual training 
features. While matters were in this inchoate condition the 
writer was requested by Gov. Abbott to visit and inspect 
all manual training schools and to report to him, as President 
of the State Board of Education, concerning the advisable- 
ness of continuing their existence under State subsidy. In 
the fifteen years that have elapsed since these humble begin- 
nings, manual training in some form has become part of the 
course of study of most city and village school systems 
throughout the United States. Thus, the early adoption by 
our own State of one of the newest and most valuable addi- 
tions to the school curriculum in modern times, was en- 
couraged and propagated through the wisdom and foresight 
of legislators and students of education in New Jersey. 
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With the development of manual training in the elemen- 
tary schools it followed naturally that manual training 
schools of a higher grade should be established. Thus, it 
has come about, in the short period of scarcely more than a 
single decade, that high schools need to be maintained in 
order to extend the instruction begun in the lower grades. 
I can find no better argument for their establishment and 
maintenance than that published in the proceedings of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education at its 
meeting held in New York, July, 1900. The following is 
quoted from the report of the proceedings of this meeting. 
Speaking of the manual training high school the report goes 
on to say: 

‘These schools need not here be described in detail. Suf- 
fice it to say that they are intended for boys from fourteen 
to eighteen years of age, and they offer three or four years’ 
courses. ‘The time is divided about equally between manual 
exercises, drawing and laboratory work on the one hand and 
regular academic class work on the other. No pretense is 
made of fitting for particular employments, and in point of 
fact but a very small percentage of their graduates become 
and remain artisans. A very large proportion of them go into 
higher education, a majority of these very naturally taking 
the engineering courses. 


“The arguments for these schools are: first, that they 
draw at present their students very largely from those who 
otherwise leave school altogether at about the age of four- 
teen or earlier; and second, that for a very large propor- 
tion of city boys this is at present the best kind of school 
they can attend at this age, no matter what they expect to do 
subsequently. For boys who expect to follow any indus- 
trial or commercial vocation, and who have grown up with 
little manual culture, as is the case with most city boys, the 
manual training school offers real and permanent advan- 
tages. Here, the whole boy is sent to school and not merely 
his head, as Dr. Woodward has so tersely expressed it. 

“While these schools cannot be called industrial, since 
they fit for nothing in particular, they belong to the indus- 
trial class because the graduates from these schools are well 
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fitted to go at once into any practical trade or business and 
learn it quickly and effectively. 


“The boys from these schools are not too old or too lofty 
to enter the industries in the most humble positions; in this 
particular they have some advantages over the graduates 
of our high-grade engineering schools. While many of them 
begin as artisans, they soon come to be foremen, draughts- 
men, salesmen, superintendents and the like, so that a cen- 
sus taken at any time will show very few of them in the ar- 
tisan class. This fact, which is greatly to the credit of such 
schools, is frequently cited by shallow critics in disparage- 
ment of them; on the other hand, it has also gained for them 
the logical support of the artisan class, who, at first, were 
inclined to oppose them. Your committees are in substan- 
tial accord, therefore, in their belief and in their support of 
the manual training schools as now organized and operated. 
They would like to see these multiply until every boy can 
have the opportunity of obtaining this kind of education free 
of charge. The work should be adapted to girls as well as to 
boys. ‘Thus, for girls, cooking, domestic economy, sewing, 
dressmaking, etc., are introduced to offset the shopwork of 
boys. Whenever manual training is made a fixed part of the 
public school system, however, they most earnestly recom- 
mend to our public school boards a further development 
of the system to include manual training and art education as 
a part of all public school education, from the kindergarten 
through the high school.” 

The foregoing extract from the proceedings of the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Engineering Education puts the 
seal of approval upon what has been done hitherto by your 
Board toward the introduction of manual training into the 
schools of Newark. At the present time we are giving man- 
ual training in all grades from the kindergarten to, and 
through, the High School. Owing, however, to our meagre 
high school facilities the work given in the High School, 
good as it may be under the circumstances, hardly ful- 
fills the public demand for this kind of training. There is 
needed in order to carry on the work begun in the elementary 
schools, a high school building of sufficient size and equip- 
ment to enable instruction to be given of a more extended 
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character than is now possible. For the purpose of showing 
what a complete up-to-date manual training high school 
course comprises, there is given below the course of the 
Mechanic Arts High School of the City of Boston, Mass. 
It will be noticed that this course includes two general lines 
of study designated as ‘‘academic’ and “mechanic arts.” 


COURSE OF STUDY, MECHANIC ARTS HIGH SCHOOL, 


Academic 


Algebra 
General History 
English 

1o hours 


Algebra 
Plane Geometry 
PHistory, wis: 
English 
French 

15 hours 


Solid Geometry 
Plane Trigonometry 
Physics 
English 
French 

20 hours 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Mechanic 
FIRST YEAR. 


Carpentry 
Wood-carving 
Drawing 

25 hours 


SECOND YEAR. 
Drawing 
Wood-turning 

Making | 
Forging 


and 


22% hours 


THIRD YEAR. 


Drawing 


Pattern 


Machinists’ Work, with hand 


tools mainly 


With machine tools mainly 


1214 hours 
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FOURTH YEAR. 


Trigonometry Drawing 

Application to Physics, Machine shop practice, and 
Surveying and Naviga- projects involving the shop- 
tion work of preceding years. 

Physics, Laboratory 1214 hours 

Chemistry 

Algebra 

History, U. S. 

English 

French 

German 

Geometry 

25 hours 


The foregoing is, perhaps, one of the best types of a 
manual training high school course of study. It will be ob- 
served that more time is given throughout the first two years 
of the course to strictly manual training studies than to so 
called academic studies. There are other manual training 
high schools, as the New York Manual Training High 
School, for instance, which give the greater part of the 
time during the whole four years to academic studies. 


The different manual training high schools throughout 
the country fluctuate between the two extremes, that is, be- 
tween the literary high school that gives little, or no time to 
manual training studies and the technical high school that 
gives little, or no time to academic studies. The character of 
the course of study adopted in any given case depends largely 
upon the predilection of the community for literary of for 
industrial ideals. The manual training high school course 
of the City of Washington, D. C., is a two years’ course only ; 
that of Denver, Colorado, a three years’ course. There can 
be no question as to the desirableness of a four years’ course 
rather than a two or three years’ course wherever local con- 
ditions will warrant the longer time. To secure both general 
culture as well as a practical training a four years’ course is 
absolutely necessary; anything short of this must be neces- 
sarily a makeshift. 


» 
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WHAT SORT OF SCHOOL DOES NEWARK REQUIRE AT THIS TIME? 


It is my opinion that the Board will best satisfy the present 
demand for additional high school facilities in the City of 
Newark by erecting, as soon as possible, a building suitable 
for the accommodation of both a commercial high school 
and of a manual training high school. 

It is unfortunate, in a way, that these distinct types of 
schools should-ever be combined. Nothing but a present 
necessity will justify it. Experience has proved beyond a 
peradventure that each type of school is best developed when 
separately housed and independently organized and con- 
ducted. The reasons for such separation may be briefly 
stated as follows: 


1. When schools of different types are housed together 
and managed by a single principal and faculty one type 
is likely to overshadow and dwarf the other through the con- 
scious, or it may be unconscious, preference of its manage- 
ment. 

2. The building and equipment of schools of the different 
types are quite unlike ; if the one is favored, the other is likely 
to suffer from inadequate equipment and maintenance. 


3. The pupils of a school of a mixed type do not possess 
the same esprit de carps as when isolated and when each is 
required to work out its individual characteristics. Despite, 
however, the objections above named to a mixed type of 
school, I am compelled to recommend, since I see no alterna- 
tive, that the next high school to be erected in this city, be a 
combination of the manual training high school and the com- 
mercial high school. 

As a safeguard against the possible overshadowing of the 
one school by the other, care should be taken in the selec- 
tion of a principal and faculty. It should be the aim of the 
Board to secure in the first instance a principal who is famil- 
iar with the ends desired to be attained by both types of 
school and broad minded enough not to permit himself to 
allow the one to be overshadowed by the other. The faculty, 
also, should be chosen impartially so that neither type may 
preponderate. 

What we want, in fact, is a pure type of manual training 
school as well as a pure type of commercial school simply 
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housed together. What we do not want is a hybrid institu- 
tion that is a fair type of neither. 


LARGE HIGH SCHOOLS VS. SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS. 


During the past few years there has been a noticeable 
tendency in most of the larger cities of the country to build 
smaller high schools and more of them and to locate them 
where they are convenient to those who attend them. So long 
as the high school was an experiment in a community, one 
high school was considered enough, and it was properly lo- 
cated at a central point. Now, that the high school has estab- 
lished its right to exist as a free public institution alongside 
the elementary school, and now, that the demand for its priv- 
ileges is so general that one high school will not always 
suffice for a city of even 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, it 1s 
natural enough that new high schools should be established 
with sole reference to accommodating their patrons. Hence, 
we find that the large centrally located high school of 1,000: 
to 1,500 pupils is giving way to the district high school in- 
tended to accommodate 600 to 800, or possibly 1,000 pupils. 

The reasons, other than those given above, for preferring 
several medium sized high schools to a single high school of 
two or three times the size are these: 

I. By the erection and maintenance of several small 
schools all parts of a city are alike accommodated. No one 
can complain that he does not enjoy equal advantages with 
his fellow citizens. 

2. Since a good high school is a valuable asset to any 
community by adding much to its attractiveness as a place 
for residence, several such schools properly distributed 
throughout a city equalize real estate values. 

3. By locating several high schools in different sections 
of a city much time and expense is saved to pupils in going 
to and from school. This is an important advantage. 

4. In the small or medium sized high school individual 
pupils are likely to receive more attention. In the large 
school of upward of 1,000 pupils the individual becomes lost 
in the multitude. 

5. Local interest of parents in giving their children the 
benefits of a high school education is fostered by having such 
a school in the immediate neighborhood. 
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Several smaller sized high schools rightly located in our 
city will, no doubt, increase very largely our present high 
school enrollment and attendance, which is even now grow- 
ing rapidly under less favorable conditions. The effect of 
taking the high school to the pupils has been well illustrated 
in the case of our evening high schools. When two years ago 
three additional evening high schools were established, lo- 
cated in different sections of the city, as many pupils were 
enrolled in each of the four as had been formerly enrolled in 
the one school. Just as patronage will somehow increase by 
new and better transportation facilities and cheaper fares 
so patronage is bound to increase with any improvement in 
school facilities. I have no doubt that within two or three 
years after a second high school is established, it will be at- 
tended by nearly as many pupils as now attend 
our one high school; and that before many years 
thereafter a third and even a fourth high school 
will be needed. With a population closely approaching 300,- 
000, Newark has only one high school. The suburbs of 
Newark, with a population of 150,000, that is, one-half the 
population of Newark, maintain fifteen or sixteen high 
schools. Obviously, the people in the municipalities ad- 
joining Newark would not be as well accommodated as now, 
if annexed to this city, unless they were allowed to retain 
their local high schools. It is not claimed, of course, that all 
the high schools of the sixteen municipalities adjacent to 
Newark are of equal merit, or that they should rank in the 
same class as the Newark High School. But of several of 
them it may be said that there are none better anywhere. 
Annexation to Newark should and doubtless would leave 
these communities all the advantages they now enjoy, not 
among the least of which is proximity to a local high school. | 

Were the Greater Newark to be created now or in the 
near future, as recently outlined by President Thos. N. Mc-_ 
Carter, of the Public Service Corporation, in his address to 
the Newark Board of Trade, and were half of the high 
schools that are now maintained within this territory still pre- 
served and maintained, the Greater Newark, as a whole, 
would have as good high school facilities as Washington, 
D. C., with its seven high schools; Cleveland, with its five; 
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or, in fact, any other city in the United States. Still, in that 
event, certain parts of the present City of Newark would be 
poorly accommodated. For instance, the southern part of 
Newark now has no convenient high school; so the eastern 
end of the city is not well accommodated. In the Greater 
Newark, as stated above, Orange, East Orange, Montclair 
and several other sections would still have excellent high 
school accommodations ; but not so would large sections of 
old Newark—those just named. The fact is, we now need 
a high school for the southern end of the city; and another 
for the eastern end in order to give our citizens high school 
advantages equal to those now enjoyed by the citizens of 
Orange, East Orange, Montclair, and several other adjacent 
municipalities. All of these communities could arrange, no 
doubt, to send their pupils to adjacent districts by paying for 
their tuition; but they prefer to maintain their own high 
schools and not to compel their pupils to go great distances— 
exactly what the residents of the southern and eastern sec- 
tions of our city are now compelled to do, who send their 
children to a distant part of the city in order to attend New- 
ark’s only high school. Citizens of the southern, as well as 
those of the eastern part of the city may justly claim that 
they are not getting as much consideration in respect to high 
school facilities as they would if they were separate muni- 
cipalities. They are justified, it seems to me, in demanding 
equal facilities. If the City of Newark were staggering 
under a great burden of debt, or if we were in the midst 
of a business depression, a good reason for the present hard- 
ship might be urged. But since the credit of our city is so 
high that its bonds bearing a low rate of interest can be readi- 
ly sold at a high premium, it seems to me that there is no suf- 
ficient excuse for withholding from the present generation of 
youth the opportunity to enter into and to enjoy that which 
should come to them as their birth right. Neither our chil- 
dren, nor our children’s children, will ever be grateful to us 
for being niggardly in providing for their education. By the 
issuance of long time bonds the next generation would have 
a chance to participate in paying for their education. What 
parent, if he were able, would hesitate to make a loan to his 
boy who desired to attend a high school ; and especially, if he 
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knew that his boy would surely be able to repay the loan? 
The citizens of this generation can well afford to loan their 


credit to the citizens of the next. 


If invested in school build- 


ings it will prove even a better inheritance than if invested 
in streets, parks or public works of any other description. 
To show how other cities have dealt with the high school 
problem, I give below a list of all the cities of the United 
States having a population of 100,000 and over with number 


of high schools in each: 


CITY. 


CERCA Dig ie Wicca Win bl, pecans Bed as 
PHUAVE INIA Shee yee ne 
Se Pomisie ferG WU tiale baNs 
BOSOM Lae Bie 01 kG eS Ikte Otee 


Bulalagw ni steete vesk 


PACCODUT ORR te oe De taatahes para Ae 
New Orleans nein eon 8 


Washington tae Fe, ae 
Neres yi City ie) o nade. ere em 
PZOWISVINLE, ive tide tals 
BENIMHCR POMS. Sateieva ec tins it ee 
Providente . 0h. tena eee 
InGiamapolig ey id hci eam sits 
Kansas (City, a3cacr eae se 
SUA Patt heatate | es aes eee te 


AES RE AY nose Aeee abe x 0 
OlM RIDES, pes scien mee ee : 
IWWOFCESEED Coe ae oc xe 
SyTACusEe’s 2 Rea Late 
pNew. Haven: ish ek Be 


Omaha’, Jeisckie tt sed ee 
IOS ANSCIES | cite trans he 

Meéniphisey coe ei tiene ee 
Scranton si yre anual 


Population, |No. of Separate} No. of Pupils 
1900. High Schools. Enrolled. 
3,437 202 19 27,000 
1,698,575 15 10,756 
1,293 697 9) 9,867 
575,288 4 3,770 
560,892 12 7,800 
508,957 5 4,225 
381,768 9) 4 448 
352,387 3 3,200 
342.782 6 3,200 
325, 902 3 3,240 
321,616 3 2.118 
287,104 3 923 
285 704 3 3,177 
285,315 4 1,992 
246,070 4 4,339 
206,433 1 1,086 
204,731 5 2,300 
202,718 4 4,000 
175 597 4 2,115 
169,164 2 3,208 
168,752 4 3,646 
163,065 4 2,131 
162,608 2 2,100 
138,859 4 2,600 
1381 822 2 1,650 
129,896 1 615 
125,560 4 2,126 
118,421 3 2125 
108,374 2 1,700 
108,027 1 1,682 
105,171 1 900 
104,863 1 750 
102,979 iL 1,000 
102,555 1 1,600 
102.479 2 2,100 
102,320 2 786 
102,026 | 1,067 
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It may be gathered from the foregoing statistics that New- 
ark is behind some, if not all, of the foremost cities in the 
country in providing adequate high school accommodations. 

The tendency to build several smaller sized high schools 
rather than high schools of a large size is well illustrated in 
the case of ‘Toledo, which has now but one high school. 

In this city the central High School is a fine, large building 
centrally located, valued at $500,000. It is too small for pres- 
ent purposes so that the Toledo Board is considering the ad- 
visableness of selling the site to the United States Government 
for a post office, and of using the money derived from its sale 
to erect three or four smaller and cheaper buildings in con- 
venient parts of the city. This typifies, I believe, the prevail- 
ing sentiment which is to take the school to the pupils; not 
to bring the pupils great and unnecessary distances to the 
school. 

As long as the public high school is viewed as a court 
house, a city hall, or a cathedral—that is, a building of which 
one in a city is enough because needed only occasionally and 
by a few people—so long will high school buildings be few, 
costly and inconvenient. When it is felt that a high school 
is as necessary as an elementary school, and that it should, 
when possible, be made as convenient as an elementary 
school, then smaller and less costly buildings will be erected; 
but there will be more of them, which will be a great public 
gain. 

The ideal high school does not consist of a costly and 
ornate building, but of a faculty of superior teachers housed 
in an appropriate building, supplied with the necessary equip- 
ment and employed in teaching 600 to 800 pupils of the right 
age and of suitable preliminary training in the elementary 
schools. 

A high school building should be a building of good archi- 
tectural taste if not ornate; it should never be a building of 
the factory type. The self respect of the pupils is as much 
lowered by attending such a school as it would be by residing 
in a house of the same order. One of the chief aims of the 
school is to cultivate taste and self respect. The uncon- 
scious effect of a school building that is correct in all its 
features is no negligible part of a boy’s or of a girl’s educa- - 
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tion. Let us hope sometime to have in our city several high 
school buildings well located for the convenience of their 
patrons; let such buildings, if not costly and ornamental, be 
exponents of good architectural taste. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The Normal and Training school has continued to carry 
on its important work of training teachers for our schools 
along the lines that have been discussed in preceding reports. 

The gradual but progressive development of this school 
from its humble beginnings of a few years ago has been 
most gratifying. That it has yet reached a stage in its de- 
velopment when great improvement is no longer possible, can 
scarcely be claimed, and certainly is not claimed, by any one 
connected with the school in any official capacity. Indeed, 
I doubt whether any one at this time can state positively what 
is the best kind of preparatory training for those who are to: 
become teachers. The amount of time that should be 
given in a normal and training school to the review of aca- 
demic studies is still a mooted question. It is certain that 
pupils freshly graduated from our high schools do not pos- 
sess that kind and amount of knowledge of the elementary 
studies requisite for those who are to teach these studies in. 
the elementary schools. 

That a considerable portion of the high school course 
should be devoted to the study of arithmetic, grammar, geog- 
raphy, etc., as a preliminary to admission into a normal and 
training school, is stoutly affirmed by some and as stoutly 
denied by others. It seems to me that no thoroughly satis- 
factory work in methods of teaching the above subjects can 
be given in a normal school until the subject matter of these 
studies has been fully mastered. 

To master these studies in the normal school would 
require a full year, perhaps, certainly a full half year, of con- 
centrated effort; but school authorities have almost univer- 
sally hesitated to give so large a part of the two years’ 
normal school course—a professional course—to the study 
of subject matter. Possibly we have made a mistake in 
failing to do this. Perhaps the normal school course should 
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be extended to cover two and one-half instead of two years, 
as now, in order to enable graduates to master the subject 
matter of the studies of the elementary school course. It is 
my deliberate judgment that this is a question of sufficient 
importance to warrant an extension of the period of normal 
school training to two and a half or even to three years. The 
fact is generally admitted that high school graduates do not, 
as a rule, possess that intimate knowledge of the elementary 
school studies which warrants them to begin the professional 
study of how to teach these studies without thorough and 
painstaking reviews, all of which takes time if properly and 
thoroughly done. The chief reason why I have not recom- 
mended the extension of the normal and training school 
course, is the difficulty we already have with a two years’ 
course of study to get a sufficient number of candidates to fill 
vacancies in our teaching corps. The establishment in the 
near future of a State normal school in Essex county will, 
perhaps, enable us to get a sufficient number of trained 
teachers to supplement our deficiency in case it 1s thought 
best by the Board to extend the course of study in our local 
school to two and a half or even to three years. During the 
past few years the various professional schools of the coun- 
try, including law and medicine, have extended their courses 
of required study from two to four years; if teaching is to 
rank as a profession, is should exact fully as much time of 
those who wish to enter it. From the standpoint of the 
teacher already enrolled in the profession, increased require- 
ments from apprentices would be welcomed. The harder it 
becomes to enter a profession the more honorable, in general, 
the profession ; that the teaching profession has been looked 
upon askance by the learned professions generally, has been 
due to the fact that the doors to the teaching profession were 
too wide open—the access too easy. Close the doors, in- 
crease the difficulties and expense of entering and at once 
the profession will become more exclusive and honorable 
and (need I say?) more remunerative. If it is alleged tnat to 
make the profession of teaching more exclusive, and hence 
more remunerative is against public policy, my answer would 
be that it is not so. Surely no one would advocate letting 
down the bars so as to admit larger numbers to the practice 
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of law, medicine or the other licensed professions in order to 
get cheaper lawyers, doctors, etc. If it were in the public in- 
terest to have cheap doctors, cheap dentists, etc., then the 
legal requirements to enter these professions should be re- 
duced to a minimum; but obviously it is against public inter- 
est to have quacks in medicine, shysters in law and 
charlatans in dentistry. 


The importance of making our normal and _ training 
school a professional school in the truest sense will justify, 
I am sure, the extension of its course to even three years 
when conditions demand it. They will demand it as soon as 
the local supply exceeds the demand and graduates are com- 
pelled to wait six months or a year before receiving an ap- 
pointment. 


It may be of interest to know whether the normal and 
training school has grown in numbers during the past few 
years. The following statistics of enrollment, attendance, 
étc., are, therefore, given: 


Total Average © Average Num ber 
YEAR. Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance. Graduated. 
IQO0O cts path ts races Clic. 6 OR IO7 103 TOO 50 
LOOT err islara Whine) poe nalieuee 104 Q7 94 4O 
I QO2 BRotes ol ciertes, eteke roberts I vA 5 il 49 I4 3 Al 
TOORMe tent anntcte AA iy I 84 144 139 48 
EQOA [iiete stele era ee 107 134 IO 51 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the average number 
enrolled as well as the average number graduated has not 
varied much during the last five years. 

The normal and training school attendance is governed 
almost wholly by the high school attendance and gradua- 
tion. The larger the number of high school graduates the 
larger the number who will be eligible to enter the normal 
and training school. To increase the number of pupils in 
the normal and training school, if this were desirable, could 
be accomplished in one of two ways: 

Ist. By reducing the qualifications which now require the 
completion of a four years’ high school course. This would 
be a retrograde measure and one that would be wholly un- 
justifiable upon any grounds. 
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2nd. By reducing the cost of tuition to non-resident pu- 
pils, in fact, by requiring no tuition fee whatever.’ This, 
perhaps, would be justifiable. The State exacts no tuition fee 
of the pupils attending the State normal school, the consider- 
ation being that its graduates agree to teach two years at 
least in the Sate of New Jersey. 

The benefit to the city of giving free tuition in its normal 
and training school would be derived from its having a 
larger supply of teachers trained by its own local institution 
according to methods in harmony with the local system. 
That this benefit would be a substantial one I have no doubt. 
So long, however, as we shall be able to supply from our own 
schools the majority of our teaching force, and so long as we 
shall be able to secure enough of the right sort from other 
sources outside our city it may be well to continue as we are 
now doing and make the school free to residents of the City 
of Newark only, charging a tuition fee to all others. With 
the certain establishment within two or three years of a State 
normal school just outside the limits of our city the condi- 
tions of the problem will be greatly changed. It is probable 
that many of the graduates of our own High School will pre- 
fer to attend the State institution for various reasons 


Ist. The State diploma will be a license to teach every- 
where throughout the State. It will have, also, a value in 
other states that a city diploma will not possess. Hence, 
parents who wish their children to possess a diploma that will 
enable them to teach outside the city of Newark will prefer 
to send them to the State institution. 


2nd. The State institution, if established, as doubtless it 
will be established, on a large and generous basis, will pos- 
sess grounds, buildings, equipment and faculty that will 
make it especially attractive to those who are about to begin 
their professional training; in other words, our local insti- 
tution with small grounds, inferior building and equipment 
and small faculty will compete with the larger and better 
equipped institution at a disadvantage. It should be said, 
however, in this connection that the local normal and training 
school will have better facilities for practice teaching, owing 
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to its being an integral part of a large city school system. 
Without adequate practice facilities in immediate connec- 
tion with the State normal school, one most important part 
of its work will be done at a great disadvantage. Doubtless 
the State school will be able, however, to make some arrange- 
ment with boards of education in the county and vicinity 
which will enable it to secure at least good, if not the very 
best, practice school facilities. 


If, for instance, the Paterson normal school should be dis- 
continued and the board of education of that city should au- 
thorize the use of its schools (somewhat as Worcester, Mass- 
achusetts authorizes its schools to be used) as practice schools 
for the State normal school, adequate facilities would be 
provided. In any case, however, proximity of location and 
intimacy of relations would not be as close and, therefore, 
as satisfactory in the case of the State normal school as in 
the case of our local normal and training school. 


ard. The State normal school will, no doubt, be com- 
pelled to provide boarding facilities for its non-resident 
pupils. Many parents would like to be able to give their 
children, as a matter of training, some experience in a board- 
ing school, especially when the school is near enough home 
to enable them to reach their children easily and quickly in 
case of sickness or other cause. Particularly if it is expected 
that their children will leave home to teach after graduation, 
this preliminary experience makes a good preparation... I do 
not believe that this consideration will affect a large number 
since living at home, if at all practicable, will be so much 
cheaper to the parent than living at a boarding school. 


4th. With the establishment of a State normal school in 
our vicinity there will arise, necessarily, a close comparison 
as to relative efficiency of the State and local institutions. 

In the long run the preference of Newark pupils for either | 
school will be based upon its actual or supposed superiority. - 
This competition, which may be expected, will prove of ad- 
vantage to both; it will certainly compel the State school to 
provide the best practice facilities available; it will compel 
the local school to organize and conduct its theory and model 
* work in the best possible manner. 
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In any event, the people of Newark should welcome the 
establishment so near by of a State school which, though it 
may not relieve us from the maintenance of our own normal 
and training school, will encourage,.if not compel us to 
maintain one equally as good or better. 


WHAT OUR NORMAL SCHOOL NEEDS. 


The importance of securing teachers of the highest char- 
acter and training needs no argument. It is the chief condi- 
tion in securing good schools. No reasonable outlay of 
money for this purpose should be denied. Important as may 
be the furnishing of proper high school facilities in any com- 
munity, more important even is the necessity of furnishing 
adequate normal school facilities ; and this because the grad- 
uates of our normal school become the teachers in our 
schools and largely make the schools what they are. 

First of all we need another and better building for our 
normal school. This building should contain better equipped 
laboratories, library, museum, etc. It should contain a well 
equipped gymnasium, manual training shop and kitchen. All 
the subjects taught in our schools should be taught to teach- 
ers in training in the normal school. Class rooms should 
be of standard size and equipment. Facilities.of every kind 
for doing school work in the most approved manner should 
be found in a school of this character. These things are so 
evident that I need not discuss them; their mention is suff- 
cient. That these needed facilities cannot be secured in the 
present building is well known. At the present time when 
the erection of one or more high schools is being considered 
it may be opportune to consider the use of the present nor- 
mal and training school as a possible location for a com- 
mercial high school or manual training school and the erec- 
tion of a new normal school building. This I do not rec- 
ommend to the Board. I present it merely for your consid- 
eration as a part of the complex problem of meeting all the 
demands likely to be made upon the Board in the near fu- 
ture to place our schools upon the highest possible plane of 
efficiency. 

Next to building and equipment is the importance of or- 
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ganizing our normal and training school course of study, 
and especially its practice department so as to secure the 
maximum of efficiency. In my previous reports the attention 
of the Board has been called to desirable modifications in 
line with this recommendation. I am glad to say that 
there has been, in my opinion, a constant progress both 
toward improving the course of study and toward securing 
greater efficiency in the practice department. That there is 
opportunity for still greater improvement none know better 
than your superintendent and the principal and faculty of the 
school. It has not been thought desirable, or necessary, to 
recommend any radical changes in the organization or man- 
agement of the school; I have thought that the problem 
eid be worked out quietly and effectively through the 
means and agencies at hand. 

I would call attention, however, at this time to a matter 
that has more than once been brought to your attention, 
namely, the predominance of women teachers in the normal 
school. Every consideration of sound theory and of effi- 
cient practice would suggest that when additional teachers 
are appointed to this school they should be men. Contact 
With men whose view point is often different from that of 
women teachers is essential in order to give the embryo 
teachers that well balanced judgment which will fit them 
to become the teachers of boys and young men. No argu- 
ment is needed to elucidate this proposition; its bare state- 
ment will appeal, I am sure, to every thoughtful and un- 
prejudiced mind. 

The division of the practice department between two sep- 
arate school buildings some distance apart, though having 
its disadvantages, I do not regard as serious. Possibly it 
may be thought advisable in the future to do practice work 
in still other buildings. There would be a positive advantage 
in doing this, chiefly in bringing teachers-in-training into 
contact with different school environments; and in bring- 
ing different schools into touch with the normal and train- 
ing school environment. The chief consideration when prac- 
tice work is thus divided among separate buildings, is to se- 
cure one uniform supervision and control from the central 
source, that is, from the normal and training school. This 
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can best be effected by providing systematic and efficient 
visitation and supervision by the responsible heads of the 
normal and training school. In former years when pupils 
of the normal and training school were required to prac- 
tice in several schools throughout the city, unified and sys- 
tematic supervision was lacking’; hence its failure. 


The working out of the normal school problem in our. 
city in a manner that will place our school upon a level with 
the best State and city normal schools in the country, pre- 
sents no unusual or insurmountable difficulties. It may mean 
some additional cost, but we can well afford to meet this 
condition when satisfied that the increased cost is fully jus- 
tified. As I have said before the institution upon which we 
must chiefly depend for the progressive improvement of our 
schools is the institution in which the majority of our teach- 
ers are trained, namely, the local normal and training 
school. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The evening schools continue to be successful and to meet 
the warm approval that they have hitherto received on all 
sides. These schools continue to be supervised as heretofore 
by Dr. Barringer, assisted by Mr. Arthur G. Balcom. 
Owing to the fact that the child labor law enacted last 
winter raised the legal age of employment in stores, factories, 
etc., from twelve to fourteen years, it became necessary to 
refuse admission to all applicants under the last named age. 
It was believed that this legislation would have the effect of 
decreasing largely the evening school attendance. That it had 
the effect intended of causing many pupils to enroll in the 
day schools who otherwise would have entered the evening 
schools there can be no doubt; it did not, however, decrease 
the total enrollment in the evening schools. The evening 
high school enrollment shows a considerable gain over that 
of a year ago. 

Below is given the total enrollment in evening schools for 
the month of October, 1904; for the sake of comparison the 
corresponding figures for the year 1903 are also given: 
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EVENING SCHOOL ATTENDACE FOR THE YEAR 1903 
COMPARED WITH THE YEAR I904. 


High schools: | OR Re 
Thirteenth “Avene on hon ie tess eee 288 431 
Hamburg) Plack-4? .ina: Sy welahe Bae ea ale eee 298 370 
EU iN bbe eNO Rin RD OVER ERY EL CT NAN, era * 128 187 
Perit st Meas slave aitia Orage cena stele eee es OO) 380 

otal ibieh ‘schoals eons cocsea eae 1,023 1,374 

Elementary schools: 

WV ASMMS LOM trot) 4. yc war ctaysie ces etna ete 324 324 
INTOTCOT: DLT ECL. 45 fers sant hee mionas ee ean eee teen 795 730 
PATA CES OLECEL Roary ai ire arte eee 460 431 
WPIIPteeItihia7N VEN UG aie). epee n ce. eae aa 84 239 
ClOny CA VEILS nue batt ie tekee oeeeeoaet a 395 418 
OH BOLT GSR i ioae ant Gin neteh eae ganna sa. 262 217 
South Niark eth Street anda a adm eee 259 254 
Elam tine} lacegge) vate Wh, MoM anak cone ote 261 250 
South verily eete a ueren ue ike at LW, 368 266 
IN GWLOG Perec mines. rte 1 few e 440 342 
Piahicenth Aveniie morn su cote ieee. B27 380 
Pranic lin sh way se aia ae Wee Ae a 684 O14 
IDEFIEN SLT CEU ay one eee Maes eer 113 

Total elementary sschoals ccs moa: Avr72 4,477 


~ By comparing the totals above it will be seen that there 
has been a gain in high school enrollment of 351 pupils; and 
in elementary school enrollment a decrease of 295 pupils. 

It is the opinion of nearly all the principals of evening 
schools that there has been a distinct improvement in the 
class of pupils who attend these schools. There has been 
greater application to study and a more generally observed 
seriousness in the deportment of pupils. This may be due 
in a measure to the fact that all evening school pupils must 
now be fourteen years of age or upward, the twelve year old 
pupils having been excluded by the change in the child 
labor law. I am inclined toward the opinion, however, that 
the difference noted is due to the growing feeling on the 
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part of teachers as well as principals, that the evening school 
work is no less important than the work of the day schools. 
Careful preparation, systematic instruction and enthusiasm 
in teaching count for even more in evening schools than in 
day schools. The short session of the evening schools— 
namely, two hours per day for four days in the week con- 
tinued for five months only—compels teachers in order to 
accomplish much of anything to work with energy, intelli- 
gence and unflagging zeal. 

The effort that has now been made for several consecu- 
tive years to weed out of the evening schools all teachers 
who are not fully competent, has earned its permanent re- 
ward in the improvement that has clearly resulted. 

It is unfortunate that we are compelled to draw upon our 
corps of day school teachers to fill evening school positions. 
The alternative is to employ as teachers in our evening 
schools, clerks, students and others who have received com- 
paratively little professional training, or possibly none at all. 
The result of such a policy would be, I fear, disastrous to the 
evening schools. That the evening schools have profited 
greatly by our present policy of employing only the most 
successful day school teachers is undoubted; it is realized, 
however, that the work of the day schools is injured to some 
extent by loss of energy, vitality and intellectual buoyancy 
on the part of those who teach in both day and evening 
schools. Not until the city can afford to pay salaries to two 
distinct corps of teachers—a day school corps and a separate 
evening school corps—will it be possible to conduct our 
schools, day and evening, upon ideal lines. In no case is it 
desirable to employ as an evening school teacher one who 
finds it difficult or arduous to conduct a day school class. To 
add to the labor and worry of a day school the labor and 
worry of an evening school would utterly ruin the efficiency 
of a certain class of teachers in both. Hence, I would urge 
strongly that the rule of the Board limiting eligibility to teach 
in an evening school to the highest standards (excellent and 
good) of day school teachers should be as rigidly adhered to 
in the future as in the past. 

It has been suggested that no one be allowed to teach in an 
evening school for more than two consecutive years; that a 
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‘period of rest and recreation should be insisted upon by the 
Board. It has also been suggested that no principal should 
be allowed to continue longer than three, or at the most, 
four years without taking a rest of a year or more. In 
theory these suggestions seem to have much to commend 
them; in practice I fear it would be impossible to keep up 
the evening school organization at its present high state of 
efficiency. I would recommend, therefore, the most careful 
and deliberate consideration of this question before any 
action is taken. Rotation in office would afford physical re- 
lief to a few overworked teachers; but it would not conduce, 
in most instances, to the efficient performance of duties that 
require at all times experience, wisdom and skill. 

Below is given a table showing the subjects pursued in the 
several evening high schools and the number of pupils pur- 
suing the same: 

13th Hamburg Frank- 


Avenue. Place. lin. 
UTI Ceties a es pae etal y. 120 152 110 58 440 
vag Wal) 6} cesT ate on UP CAN a 40 20 29 27 116 
CS COMIGED Fig ome esas Ha Ane san oe hie 
POmOUtshiiiene act ate senl, oe, 193 45 77, 140 455 
Pitst@nyie st ee ee ate: go ae fis A go 
STAC (te is nape vareeoney eee 40 40 28 81 189. 
|B on diel MAME k sitar dlp ght es nae care 51 51 
PUY SICS Laren te aoe “dg me oe 30 30 
CREMTIStLY Mitel iets sia #3rk siete 45 45 
Stenography ce ktra we AO 80 72 108 306 
BOOK KCEpING heer. 98 100 104 128 430 
Civil Government ....°.., Sate 104 VAS 104 
SOWING Pty aan come SOO) 104 13 aes 147 
Co@kinio Meh eiutemare 81 196 a ee 208 
SHOP WOLK UA Miumaiaee ts 50 52 58 pee 160 
Dra WAS isp e kar 50 52 ar ee 102 
Typewriting eee 57 57 


The foregoing figures are instructive because they show 
not only the actual work attempted but to some extent the 
subjects that pupils prefer. Arithmetic seems to be a sub- 
ject selected by the greater number; next comes bookkeep- 
ing; next in order come English, stenography and German. 


Central: “Lotal > 
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The subject that attracts the fewest pupils is geometry, 
which is taken up in the third year of the course and is open 
to only a comparatively few. 

Typewriting was added to the course of study late in the 
term. Twelve (12) typewriting machines were secured by 
the Board for experiment. The success of the experiment 
has been so satisfactory that | would recommend the pur- 
chase at once of machines enough to meet the needs of each 
of the four evening high schools. This would involve some 
little expense. It is a necessary expense, however, if we hope 
to make the commercial work in the public schools as satis- 
factory as that done in private commercial schools. It seems. 
to me that the public schools should do whatever they un-. 
dertake not merely as well, but better than schools main- 
tained by private enterprise. | 

To urge that stenography may be taught properly enough 
in the public schools but not typewriting, because the for- 
mer requires much time and the latter little, is a kind of 
reasoning that on the face of it is specious and misleading. 
Stenography is taught because there is a sufficient public 
demand for it; typewriting should be taught for a similar 
reason. That one subject is more useful than the other, or 
more difficult to acquire than the other, is apart from the 
question. By parity of reasoning Latin, which is more dif- 
ficult to acquire, should be taught in the evening schools in 
preference to stenography. The test of the utility of a 
subject seems to me to be the popular demand for it. It is. 
understood, of course, that I am speaking of accredited 
school studies only. Typewriting has been almost univer- 
sally introduced into day schools and evening schools wher-. 
ever commercial studies are taught. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


The summer schools were conducted upon the lines 
pursued so successfully last year. It was hardly to be 
expected that the extraordinary increase in attendance 
of the two previous years could be kept up. In propor- 
tion to the city’s population I am certain that we have by 
far the largest summer school attendance in the United 
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States. This perhaps ought to be expected since Newark 
was the first city in the United States to undertake this 
line of school work. Summer schools were inaugurated 
in the year 1885 by the venerable Dr. Barringer who has 
the unique credit of being the first superintendent to 
realize the importance of providing school facilities for 
children who otherwise would spend their summer less 
usefully and, indeed in most cases, less happily, than in these 
schools. Since the summer school session is for half a day 
only, attendance thereon does not deprive children of the 
pleasures of the midsummer vacation. It may indeed be said 
that for many it greatly adds to their pleasures. 


The reform in the summer school curriculum made two 
years ago whereby more attention was given to manual 
employments, and less to the study of books, and which 
gave to the schools at once an unprecedented popularity, 
has been fully justified by the experience of another 
year. It is my opinion that we should go still farther in 
this direction and introduce more diversified manual 
training occupations. 

It was unfortunate that the schools were hampered 
at their opening through failure to have on hand a suit- 
able supply of the materials required for manual training 
work. Many pupils who began the term with pleasant 
memories of the work of the previous year, became 
discouraged after waiting for two or three weeks for the 
manual training work to begin. When at last the neces- 
sary supplies were received and the manual training 
work was begun it was too late to overcome wholly the 
bad impression made at first. Another year I trust we 
may be able to make adequate provision for the needs of 
the summer schools long before the term begins so that 
we shall incur no loss by reason of accidental delay in 
securing the necessary manual training supplies. 

As in previous years the summer schools received only 
occasional supervision by Dr. Barringer whose health 
did not permit his constant attendance; but his fatherly 
interest and oversight together with occasional visita- 
tions were a source of pleasure and profit to principals 
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and teachers. The main charge of the schools devolved 
upon his assistant Mr. Morris Bamberger as heretofore. 

Below is given the enroliment and attendance in the 
summer schools, compared with similar data of the pre- 
ceding year: 


1903. 1904. 
vote. tunmibervenrolled'i <0 sae ee 8073 8546 
Emverage -enrollmenmtins': ii: 's.ct Che ae ae 5762 5916 
Beverage daily attenddii€e 2 ..2.2..2.5.. 4958 5068 
mer cent, of daily attendancé: .2.4 2.0%. 85.9 85.6 


Attention is called:to thé high average per cent. of 
attendance which compares very favorably, though of 
course much lower, with that of the regular term 
schools. In comparing the data of enrollment, attend- 
ance, etc., in the Newark summer schools with similar 
data from the schools of other cities, it should be known 
iMathwe are reqimred.to. use the. State régister and. to 
Eecord: these viacts ini; the) same careful. and accurate 
manner that is demanded of the regular term schools. 
State law demands this since the summer school attend- 
ance is made the basis for distributing a part of the 
State school tax. Pupils are not allowed to come in late 
and to leave at irregular intervals, as is the case in many 
other cities that maintain summer schools. Our schools 
are not mere playgrounds misnamed schools; they are 
real schools, in fact as well as in name. Our playgrounds 
are maintained independently. The playground session 
begins in most cases after the school session ends. With 
us the playground supplements the school; each aims to 
reinforce the good effects of the other. 


I am not sure that it will be found desirable hereafter 
to employ the same person to assist Dr. Barringer in 
supervising both summer schools and summer play- 
grounds. The labor of supervising either schools or 
playgrounds is quite enough for any one person to per- 
form during the hot and often enervating weather of the 
midsummer months. Moreover the duties are so entirely 
different that it would be better, it seems to me, to 
employ as assistant supervisor of playgrounds one who 
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can give his whole time to this department alone. The 
additional cost will be but slight; the advantages con- 
siderable. Such an arrangement will give the assistant 
supervisor of summer schools a half day for rest and 
recreation and wiil enable him to enter upon the follow- 
ing day’s work with unabated energy and zeal. In the 
case of both schools and playgrounds the largest factor 
of success is the supervisor, who must be fresh, active, 
wide awake, bouyant of spirit and full of enthusiasm. 
To possess all these necessary qualifications when the 
mercury is at ninety degrees and upwards the supervisor 
must not be over-worked. 

In the selection of teachers, also, in both summer 
schools and playgrounds great care should be taken not 
to employ those whose physical condition is not perfect. 
Neither summer schools nor summer playgrounds are 
fit places for a worn out teacher to spend any part of her 
summer vacation. As in evening schools, if it were 
possibie to secure a sufficient number of trained teachers 
so as not to be compelled to draw upon our regular 
corps, there could be no question as to the proper policy 
for the Board to pursue. The Board in that case would 
be justified in refusing to employ any teacher in the 
summer months who is engaged in the regular term of 
school. The eight or nine vacation weeks can best be 
spent by tired teachers in laying up a reserve force to 
last them during the trying ordeal of the ten months’ 
teaching to follow. 


More complete data concerning the summer schools 
will be found in the appendix to this report. 


SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS. 


The summer playgrounds established in 1899 through the 
agency of the Newark Educational Association, were main- 
tained for the usual term of six weeks during the months of 
July and August, 1903. They were under the direction of 
Dr. Barringer assisted by Mr. Morris Bamberger as hereto- 
tore, 
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The average daily attendance at the playgrounds did 
not vary much from that of the year before. 

The chief drawback to the growth and development of 
an efficient playground system is the lack in our city 
of suitable open, out-of-door space near our school build- 
ings. As the result of a long continued policy of building 
additions to old school houses rather than new buildings 
on new sites, the open spaces that formerly surrounded 
many cf our buildings have been almost completely 
covered; hence the difficulty of finding suitable locations 
for our summer playgrounds in connection with school 
buildings. 

The East Side, West Side and Branch Brook parks,— 
in each of which a playground has now been conducted 
for two consecutive years—have served admirably for 
playground use. But these parks are too distant from 
the homes of most of the children, and especially of the 
younger children, to make them generally available. 

The school premises, including building and grounds, 
are the ideal location for a children’s playground for the 
following reasons: First, the school premises are near 
the child’s home and he knows the way back and forth; 
in case of an impending storm he can find shelter in the 
school building, or can go quickly home; in the school 
buildings there are accommodations such as_ toilets, 
lavatories, etc.; if the weather is unsuitable for out-of- 
door sports quiet indoor games or occupations are pos- 
sible; and lastly, the child associates with acquaintances 
and friends, not with strangers. For the foregoing 
reasons, if for no other, it is desirable to have our summer 
playgrounds in connection with school buildings. 

In the selection of directors, and assistant directors, of 
playgrounds preference has always been given to gradu- 
ates of our city normal and training school provided upon 
examination they showed a sufficient acquaintance with 
children’s games, sports and occupations. I am of the 
Opinion that the value of our summer playgrounds can 
be greatly augmented by a more careful preliminary 
training of the young men and young women who direct 
them. Too much has been left to the invention and to 
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the initiative of inexperienced directors. At least twice 
a week for the first month all who fill these positions 
should be required to meet the supervisor of playgrounds 
to receive from him specific instruction and careful drill 
in all the duties of playground positions. .This pre- 
liminary training has been attempted but has never been 
thoroughly done for lack of time. It may be well also to 
require all candidates for playground appointments to 
take a course of instruction to be laid out by the physical 
training supervisor. ‘This instruction could be given 
in the months of May and June before appointments are 
made. Only those who showed proficiency in this work 
should be appointed as playground directors or assist- 
ants. 

More can be done in the playgrounds than heretofore 
to interest young girls in domestic arts. Housekeeping 
taught at home may be dull and uninteresting; it may lack 
the novelty of pleasurable environment; but play house- 
keeping, although involving labor just as arduous, may 
be made delightful to most young girls. To set the 
kitchen in order, to prepare the table for lunch, to clear 
the table and to wash the dishes—even to darn stockings 
‘and to mend torn clothes—all these occupations are 
prosaic enough at home but when done in play they 
afford to most children exquisite delight. 

Now, when we recall the fact that lessons of industry, 
thrift, etc., can often be taught better under the stimulus 
of attractive play than under the incubus of disagreeable 
work, the educational value of the playground may be 
readily understood. 

In not a few cities experiments, many of them highly 
successful, have been made in school gardening. Except 
for the one garden maintained in connection with the 
State Street School by Principal Tucker, no experi- 
ment upon any considerable scale has yet been made in 
our city. I would like to see this kind of work taken up 
by some of the progressive principals in our summer 
schools and in our summer playgrounds. ‘To find suit- 
able land is, of course, the chief difficulty. Still, even 
with such an obstacle to overcome, I believe that much 
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can be accomplished by any principal or teacher desirous 
of trying the experiment. 

Complete data concerning the summer playgrounds 
will be found in the appendix to this report. 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


This Board has continued to perform its important 
functions in such a manner as to retain the confidence 
not only of the Board of Education but of all who feel 
that the surest way to improve the schools is to apply 
rigid rules for the careful selection of all who are to be- 
come members of the teaching corps. This Board was 
established four years ago under the provision of the 
State school law which authorizes Boards of Education 
to establish rules for the licensing of its own teachers. 
The only condition is that the rules adopted by the local 
board shall not be in conflict with State law and shall 
have the approval of the State Board of Education. 

Since the organization of the city board of examiners 
the amount of work that they have been called upon to 
perform has constantly increased. This additional work 
has been due to the increasing demand for more teachers 
and to the greater care that has been exercised in their 
selection. Under the rules of the Board all candidates for 
teachers’ certificates in this city must, if not graduates of 
a four years high school course and a two years normal 
school course, pass a satisfactory written examination in 
certain prescribed studies. All candidates, graduates or 
otherwise, must pass a satisfactory oral examination in 
respect to experience and fitness. 

Since the number of vacant teaching positions in our 
schools has increased steadily from year to year, the 
work required of the board of examiners has increased 
part passu. From a stated meeting held not oftener than 
once a month with few special meetings, the board of 
examiners has been required during the past year to 
meet at least twice each month and often three or more 
meetings a month have been necessary, In most cases the 
meetings of the Board have been held after the close of 
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the school day; but all written examinations and most 
oral examinations have been held upon Saturdays in 
order to accommodate candidates who are teachers and 
candidates who come from a distance. 

Considering, therefore, the large amount of time nec- 
essarily devoted by each member of the Board to the 
delicate and often difficult work of preparing question 
papers, examining and rating answer papers, passing 
upon the technical qualifications of candidates, conducting 
oral examinations, etc., the small compensation, to wit, 
$200 per annum cannot be considered too liberal a com- 
pensation. 

That the establishment of such a board was a wise 
policy for the Board of Education to adopt, cannot be 
doubted. It removes from the selection of teachers all 
considerations other than those of professional and 
scholastic qualifications, including merit and fitness. It 
relieves the Board of Education, and its committees from 
a class of duties that are not only irksome but generally 
undesirable; it substitutes in their stead those whose 
training naturally enables them to pass upon the quali- 
fications of teachers with even greater insight and im- 
partiality. That the board of examiners has aimed to 
perform its duties in such a careful, conscientious and 
painstaking manner as to win your confidence and ap- 
proval is a matter of common knowledge. I may say 
truthfully, and I do it with supreme satisfaction, that I 
do not know of a single instance when the personal 
preference of any Commissioner for a particular can- 
didate or candidates has been communicated to the board 
of examiners, or where any member of the latter board 
has been influenced ever so little by his own personal 
preference or by the preference of his official superiors, 
whether within the Board of Education or outside there- 
of. The ultimate establishment of a thorough going 
system of civil service which shall reach into all depart- 
ments of the school system and include appointments, 
promotions and transfers of every description has been 
abundantly justified by the impartial and highly com- 
mendable manner in which the board of examiners has 
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done its work. The experience of the past four years has 
led the board of examiners to desire, in the interest of 
the schools, some modifications of the present rules 
governing examinations. The present rules allow those 
who have taken partial courses in approved colleges, 
universities and other institutions of a like grade the 
privilege of being exempted from a written examination 
in certain subjects; they do not allow graduates of nor- 
mal schools who are not graduates of high schools, and 
vice versa, the privilege of exemptions of any kind. It 
seems reasonable that a graduate of a high school should 
be exempted from some, if not all, academic studies; and 
that a graduate of a normal school who is not also a 
high school graduate, should be exempted from some, if 
not all professional studies pursued successfully in the 
normal schooi. In other words, our rules as they now 
stand discriminate somewhat against those who have 
pretty nearly fulfilled the technical qualifications for a 
certificate without examination. No distinction is made 
between those, for instance, who have spent three years 
in a high school followed by two years in a normal school 
and those who have never attended either. It is likely 
that the board of examiners will ask for an amendment 
to the present rules in order to meet this condition. 

That the Board of Education may be enabled to see 
what its board of examiners has done during the past 
year the following statement is submitted: 


EXAMINATIONS, 
PRA ROW Toh Ie, wAaroce Oe, Siase's de Wave ars For promotion 
Oe OOS a ee For manual training 
eae IO, SI 300 se. ay ws Wie as ales For all grades 
MEN ewe an eet ea b 48 oe eae For promotion 
ee A a FSS Vice w Yahote ls alah oe. le Pa 8! be For high school 
Bre erm 20mesO ANd 6 30 c kak Oe Be For all grades 
WO EOL Sy SO an ear a Aer a For promotion 
LoD IN Ort 2 oe a aia For evening school 


Meee erie. f2 GN And 2068. ive eas For all grades 
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Besides the above examinations held at stated times 
under the rules of the Board, twenty-seven (27) meet- 
ings of the Board were held during the year for the pur- 
pose of oral examination of candidates and for the 
transaction of general business. 


WHOLE NUMBER OF DIFFERENT PERSONS EXAMINED. 


Maley ia Teer can Ae eee ren ar 129 

PCTIALCS be viacenians ei eens eae ee 155 

Ota ee te ERE Ce eer ek 284 

POLAR 8 Thc a as en ern eee ene ee 103 

Tierease cna ani da A 181 
Bor, clementanys license oh na) ny Ament yan wea ener te ae 51 
Pcmeindergattenticenses vila. witty «eM amaces mph ie te eee 7 
pore nmarinice principale micenses pan weu ra bees K0) 
Vy. primary wice. principale Ncenset ee ieee aie 30 
ne aie school. license ier eth crn amas uae men ele 126 
{i ecpFincipad Ss) Glicen Sen. Cui Aes eee ee ee 50 
i ipevenin gaschool jicense. cise ay soraly sion Oden 9 
manual jtraming clicensesic ewe eee wee ee I 
“Biotest daha a he | a ean ged Neo reas eee Pardee 284. 

NUMBER EXAMINED IN DIFFERENT SUBJECTS. 
PAT UDI IVE ENC 5 itl sate He Pt ir amy te ein eee cs a2 GS 40 
Puri IMetic eM entre)", Lyn 2, SU aera ger treet ian cee I 
Alegebrai(elenventany,) |i. -~ cise tmnt tae float loyal 31 
Algeebraw( advanced) vised). .:: lle Sieur een tats it. 2 anne 
PNAS Talay ADLOTEN ty cies! ara. Sanat ci em Var ret Te AR ecu 30 
LATICO OUACLE NS. ola er tlie, Seas svete Meee Mm Mee ede oper he 8 
Plane ceomettyo (Dig in hey ae iemete tars Ofna 4 sae 30 
SoldJecometny (principal) inert yack oha,. 4 
Solid. CeCe ULV. fktL ODN) es ican gaaae Meer ar elle Bate Pa elas 26 
(Makegerstesrotesmmtan Gelb eg si puypaimene Meer ee hk HI ae Ale» 26 


Enelish language and /oramimata eae). oc 38 
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English language and grammar (evening) ........ 6 
_ English language and literature (kind’g)........:. 3 
ener owrand literature «fs ie lcs ee a ere ee sek 34 
Modern English and American literature ........ ik} 
General Fnelish and American literature -... 0.0... 12 
vo eel SR Oa eal oe Sn ie oR RE 32 
Seeeeorarand thetoric (high) ois) ek es ie es 34 
MRC OES Bees APS SAM Aw eee eis Sb a aie Ee 26 
Shey YS) 0) play a ae a Te Pee Ueto 35 
Berar MStOrysr i. oP ee ee Seer tari epee 30 
SRE SOND tr caer ee Ae SPT SS LE aC nt aE 46 
Reto Lae ran My OIETIC Malu. eis cette Cab ai iso 43 
Tren ik (OOMIENTALY() 20's fs. al ed's acids ohh a ce 61 
LEER in CARY ies KeT 209 MMe DORAL Aes IER Ne i et ng PMA OE 24 
ARTE COTES (Vag S10 TSE ORR Lanier Reniaeigr Se Pega a 66 
Ri Cady ANCE Var. rece + viknae aor hee st ey 29 
REN COLO a TCHAD YS \0) craic ats, oot stayarsa eat otavonuracemn ai 34 
COLO O NEN AC va ICO) ecw. ie fs aie sides po Hoard layabe ete 48 
Theory and practice of teaching (elementary)....... 42 
Theory and practice of teaching (advanced) ...... 50 
Merony or vecucation, (elementary ).5 sie aed ce ec 42 
iaveny oO! cqucation (advanced) 45.5.0. 0. sone 48 
eee Mm Mriracletetlt fiir efi. cue 2 tale oie wie ece ao Riseaie 48 
Theory and practice of teaching (elementary)....... 42 
Theory and practice of teaching (advanced) ...... 50 
Pereiry oO. education (elénrentary)) ii... ke ay oe 42 
ere, oryciuedtion (advanced) 0... eeu. aielewe 48 
ORM aC cieI is oo hs hee. lls MLL S a oe 48 
Theory and practice of kindergarten (elementary) 4 


-Theory and practice of kindergarten (advanced).. 13 
Principles and practice of kindergarten (advanced)... 44 


ae CME ARIOn i. fap oa PE a ele ee yg a I 
eanualetraiune (principal)... 2. alee. cee te ee e's 44 
a ee oe OL seta aig she a drayae Wash ee 6 
PM RECDIID on 8's. eee wb cc welie wees Salt ome, I 
“oe Uy 2 eee rere eine carrer te 28 
Elementary science (kindergarten) .............. 3 
a att eR 08 Ne ca cise Fos wig te 6 les Wolo ce wlaeminmrotes 5 
BP gies biel. ses ve eae eels ccs wide ple gergs Oe 32 


Tey citdl SCORTAPNY 5 one ess woes ee oda atinee® 61 
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CHEOTO SY. eee ake ate eat calls ets Kade tok ene Coe een ciate IL 
BSE EOE O TINY 98 sha ok ames (thats ah Alb fee gone momma ge a ae any 12 
LOA OL 25 ea tito: Sate eae toa te tie ciek Nam rn a ede 08 2 
LOelo ery: (ani ht) ie ois AC WN Rt a a 29 
PERL SHOR ce Ss ey Ok oh ar A eae Ae A eS ea 8 
Physics Chigh eit. aes ihe wey aes ta ea a eet 13 
CATOMAIS ED eu Ai Piet iai a sty mikll So T aca epee ek Me ea EE ace 4 
Chemistry (high) eet ie ieee nk ee een Le 

JLotal‘number ot ‘papets examined.n\y ieee ey 1,397 
Fotal- number of papers:.examined "1003) Mena mus 570 

MITC OAS CU ere 2, atria NOUR. NI Oi eran a ee eae 827 


For the purpose of the foregoing examinations there 
were prepared and used one hundred and forty (140) 


question papers. 


APPLICATION FOR INDORSEMENT OF DIPLOMAS. 


Considered Approved Rejected Incomplete 


Piemientary hunks wees 


Kindergarten! t644:3 27 
Hirst cassistantyiiei3 
Manual training... I 
Evening school.... 65 
Playgrounds i463. 3h 55 

ROTA LT tenets TeV ae 434 
Otay TOO 3H thease 159 


147 
g 


129 
10 
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LICENSES GRANTED. 


By Examination By Indorsement 


PeRICTNCAL VR gw). wos 9 59 
Pameercarten ees I I 
Primary vice principal I 
Primary head assistant 7 i 
Mist assistant. ...4). 3 3 
CID ale isle eas ciele s I sft 
BCH SCHOO Ss ieee ees 18 e 
Plaiial: training od isis ii I 
Hyening school... 2.00405 4 60 
PP AVOTOUNG (es. Ses pices ae 43 
Peale aes t haa nate 45 167 
POLE OLOO SG Mattie. gtd wet 21 QI 
RirCEOaSe Psi. @ ais aes 76 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS AND TRANSFERS. 


In my report for last year I discussed at some length 
the rules and regulations of the board governing the ap- 
pointments, promotion and transfer of principals and teach- 
ers. These rules have suffered no change during the past 
year. They have been found in the main satisfactory. Ex- 
perience may hereafter suggest some modification of these 
rules since conditions will vary somewhat from year to 
year depending upon supply and demand. 

Below is given the number and grade of new appoint- 
ments made during the calendar year: 


Of Principals : 
Normal school graduates, by examination........ 1 
Of grade teachers: 
Newark city notmial ‘sraduatesy sy .4 Fane. ee 49 
Neypestate norinial’Praduates, Once a aktaae Mater 9 
Minerestate notinal oraduates oo tee eee 37 
College graduates, by examination.............. 2 
Nene raduates,” Dy examinations. cea tee 5 
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Of kindergarten teachers: 


Newark city normal eradiuates;. aureus, aoe 6 
Oilier norinal graduates. :ah? Lie ae eee I 
INon-graduates, (by: examination .¢.4.. sees ea ee. 3 
POtal sa sas Passo hee ete ee een eee IO 
Of igh school teachers: 

Gollege graduates, by examination #/. 75 s:240) fee 3 

Of manual traimng teachers: 
DMornal school oraduatess 0) oni ween I 
OF SUpeTUISOrs, Dy CHOMINALION 0 oo. Dee a ee 2 
Whole number of new appointments........ 120 


The whole number of promotions made during the year 
was (31) thirty-one, as shown by the following statement: 


To Principal (higher salaried positions) Ala Alen ay eie es 
Grammar’ vicezprincipal... 4.42 io SR Gis RRM ee 
Grratiiiat, Uist aSSigtaly aro ..0e ese cee ecu en 
Perinat ye: ViCCDrinelpa lan oy ac Korie en ose en vere eene Meee 
PrimaryouedG sassistant vi. ssc ee hams ee eae 
Kindercarten pairectressy ute ge oe aaa 
Swetdlion “school odicad Assistant!) ..cun. en iene = 
Be PEO TT PECIOOL irk Mase Cik Decne es anges RAY enarets te Mere 
Manual training vdepariments:.. se aee se meee 


HHRUNT NH COON 


The following statement shows the number of transfers 
in the teaching corps made during the past year: 


Bye promotion : 2.5 sos, eas ones ge as a 31 
By request of principals. .... 02... ee esses eee seen 2 
By request of teachéfs os ote mie eee Rika c 58 
Due AG closing OF ClaSSes v.41. cin os ee eee eda so > at 
Teachers returned from furloughs............ eo, Ws 4 
Or OO0d “OL SETVICE & bis spatpe tls orate Tame ame a em al oe) 2 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


‘There has been of late years a growing conviction 
throughout the country that much is being done for the edu- 
cation of the child’s intellect but not enough for the educa- 
tion of the body of the child. Improvements that have been 
made in school house construction, in lighting, heating and 
ventilating all have contributed, it is true, to the physical 
welfare of the child; but the intentional and systematic train- 
ing of the child’s muscles in order to make them the more 
ready servants of his will, the training of his bodily organs 
in order to secure natural and better functioning, the train- 
ing of his nervous system to act promptly, naturally and 
energetically and with the least possible waste of stimulus, 
these have not until recently been considered as immediately 
valuable ends in education. In other words, the “‘machine’’ 
upon which the child must hereafter chiefly depend in the 
struggle for existence has been neglected in order to secure, 
if possible, a higher development of his mental faculties. 


It would be interesting, perhaps, if space allowed to ac- 
count for the undue emphasis placed upon intellectual 
education by those who in the past have been chiefly respon- 
sible for our modern programmes of school studies and oc- 
cupations. Both the intellectual man and the moral man 
have been idealized and apotheosized in poetry, literature 
and art for centuries; but not since the days of the ancient 
Greeks has the perfect physical man been a conscious aim 
in schemes of education. “The body is doomed to die; it is 
the soul that lives forever.” This conception of the relative 
inferiority of the body has led mankind since the beginning 
of the Christian epoch, with rare exceptions, to despise the 
body and to neglect its training. Although never before 
has the impulse been so strong to emphasize the importance 
of physical training as compared with intellectual and moral 
training, the need of it is scarcely now recognized by one in 
a thousand. 


Nearly a century has elapsed since Guts Muths, the father 
of German gymastics first tried to interest his countrymen 
in physical training. That he succeeded in a measure was 
due not so much to a belief in its value to the individual as 
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to the political exigency at the time for building up a strong 
and virile nation to resist the French aggressor. Military 
needs appealed more strongly to the German people than 
did purely personal and hygienic considerations. Physical 
training got, therefore, an early foothold in the German 
scheme of education. 

It has been left to still more recent times to break the 
schackles of a purely literary education and to give due con- 
sideration to the systematic and scientific cultivation of the 
body. ‘The fact that mind for its highest efficiency must 
act in a sound and well ordered body, that life to be duly 
prolonged must depend upon a healthy body, that happiness 
of the individual, as well as happiness of the race, must be 
conditioned largely upon the physical organism and its 
proper functioning—all these considerations have not been 
sufficient to deter us from continuing to build unsanitary 
school houses, from insisting upon the performance of in- 
jurious tasks, etc., and, in general, from acting in all mat- 
ters pertaining to education as though man were a disem- 
bodied spirit instead of a living, toiling, pain-suffering as 
well as joy-taking, physical organism. 

I have said that we have paid little or no attention to the 
physical side of education; this is not strictly true. Modern 
school buildings have been constructed, in some places at 
least, with a prime view to their physical adaptations; so 
courses of study, recesses, games, etc., have received at the 
hands of a few their proper consideration. Medical inspec- 
tion and oversight of the health of school pupils have been 
recently introduced into a few cities of the country. But 
when we have said all that can be said, how meagre are our 
best provisions and arrangements for the appropriate care 
and nurture of our children’s bodies and the preservation 
of their health! 

In our own city there has been a growing sentiment favor- 
able to a more rational oversight of the physical training 
of the pupils in our public schools. It is only fair to say that 
our German fellow citizens have been the leaders in this 
new trend of thought. It is in fact due to a recommenda- 
tion emanating from the Newark Turnverein that the ques- 
tion of physical training in the schools was taken up at this 
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time and adopted by the Board. In February last a resolu- 
tion was introduced in the Board to appoint a director of 
physical training. This resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on teachers who reported back to the Board with 
a favorable recommendation. The Committee on Teachers 
was authorized and directed by the Board to hold a com- 
petitive examination to select a competent director at a 
salary of $1,800 per anum. After holding two examinations 
the Committee on Teachers unanimously recommended to 
the Board the appointment of Mr. Randall D. Warden, a 
graduate of Boston University and one of the special teach- 
ers of physical training in the public schools of New York 
City. Mr. Warden entered upon his duties at the beginning 
of the present term of school, and has been hard at work 
ever since introducing into the several grades a system of 
physical training adapted to the school conditions as they 
exist in our city. The large number of schools to be 
visited has naturally made his work somewhat slower than 
could be wished; but his energy and enthusiasm have al- 
ready resulted in his making a fair beginning. He has been 
hampered, also, by the fact the teachers did not have printed 
outlines and a manual of the course of study. They were 
compelled accordingly to await his personal visit before tak- 
ing up new and untried work. All these obstacles have been 
gradually overcome; printed instructions have been prepar- 
ed and issued and teachers have been instructed in grade 
meetings. “It is expected that great progress will be made 
during the remainder of the school year. 

The system of physical training tentatively adopted, is 
that known as the Bancroft system. This system is the same 
as that used in the schools of New York City. Just how 
far it may be thought best to modify this system when a 
course of study comes up for final adoption by the Board can 
best be determined after a year’s trial. 


I can heartily commend to the Board the careful reading 
of Mr. Warden’s excellent report which is to be found on 
another page. 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND: PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS. 


A few years ago it was possible to secure competent and 
experienced principals and teachers at almost any salary that 
might be offered. That time has passed. To-day, ex- 
perienced and successful principals and teachers are every 
where in great demand. During the year not a few large 
cities including, it is said, Chicago and St. Louis, have 
found it necessary for the first time to advertise for prin- 
cipals and teachers. New York City, by reason of its rapid 
growth and still more rapid extension of public school 
facilities, has found it almost impossible to secure an 
adequate supply of. trained and competent teachers. It 
would be interesting, if space permitted, to mention some of 
the causes that have contributed in recent years to this re- 
markable dearth in the supply of experienced and successful 
teachers. I say experienced and successful teachers; there 
is now, and doubtless ever will be, an oversupply of those 
who are unsuccessful. Enough to say that the present 
dearth has come about by natural causes and is not likely to 
become less acute, but still more acute, in the future. 

As an illustration of how difficult it is to secure com- 
petent principals for our schools, the board of examiners 
has held two examinations for principals’ certificates during 
this year. At the first examination, held last August, there 
were sixteen (16) candidates only. This small number of 
candidates is of itself remarkable because your superin- 
tendent corresponded extensively during the early summer 
months with various colleges, training schools and other 
sources of supply in order to secure as large a number as 
possible of eligible candidates. It was stated that the salary 
to be paid to principals for the positions vacant would be 
from $1,500 to $1,800 according to experience. Several 
who inquired about the matter were told that they might 
reasonably expect promotion after a year or two into a 
higher salary grade having $2,300 for its maximum; also, 
that an opportunity would be offered to teach in the evening 
schools at a salary of $3 or $4 per evening, which would 
add $200 to $300 to the income above stated. As a result of 
all this correspondence and personal effort, as I have said, 
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only sixteen (16) candidates appeared for examination in 
August. | 

Of this number only one was able to complete the exam- 
ination and secure a license. Nor was the examination ex- 
ceptionally difficult in any respect, as might be supposed con- 
sidering the fact that so many failed to pass it. The board of 
examiners exacted no unusual requirements; it merely 
insisted that candidates should prove that they possessed 
the knowledge and ability that would enable them to rank 
fairly with the best principals in our present corps. The 
result merely goes to show that it is practically impossible 
at this time to get any considerable number of capable and 
successful men to compete for principalships in this city at 
the salaries we offer. The one candidate who passed the 
examination and secured a certificate refused to come to 
Newark except for the maximum salary of $2,300, and the 
assurance of employment in the evening schools. Several 
desirable men told me frankly that they were willing to 
make some sacrifice to come to Newark by reason of its ex- 
ceptional opportunities for study, advancement, etc., but that 
they could not afford to do so at the salaries paid. The 
higher cost of living in Newark was urged as an objection to 
coming here by men who were receiving in other places a 
smaller salary than they would receive here. It was a 
noticeable fact also that scarcely any candidates came from 
the northern part of our own State as might have been 
expected. The truth is that our neighbors pay, about as 
well, and in not a few instances even higher salaries than 
are paid in Newark. To illustrate, the one successful can- 
didate for a principal’s certificate, who refused an ap- 
pointment with us, was soon after appointed by the Board of 
Education of Bloomfield at a salary of $2,500 per annum, 
that is, at a salary $700 higher than our schedule salary for 
the first year and $200 more than our maxium salary. Is it 
good’ business policy to deprive our schools of the best 
talent by paying salaries that do not attract the best prin- 
cipals to our city? 

The success of a school system depends upon the capabil- 
ity and efficiency of its principals more than upon any other 
single cause or agency. A city may have an excellent Board 
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of Education, a capable and efficient superintendent and 
staff, but if the principals of the schools are incompetent the 
system cannot be accounted a successful one. So trite and, 
indeed, so self evident is this truth that I should scarcely pre- 
sume to repeat it were it not for the moral that I wish to 
point, which is, that we cannot hope to secure and to keep 
under present competitive conditions the best class of prin- 
cipals except by paying adequate salaries. I would there- 
fore recommend that as soon as practicable the maxium 
salary of principals be raised to $2,500. 


In support of the foregoing recommendation I might add 
that since this report was written the board of examiners 
has again held an examination for principals’ certificates 
with the following result: 


With three vacancies to fill this month our eligible list of 
candidates will soon be exhausted. 

Since the requirements for a grade teacher’s certificate 
are not nearly so high as the requirements for a principal’s 
certificate, less difficulty has been experienced in securing 
grade teachers to fill the vacancies that have occurred during 
the year. I may say, however, that the superintendent has 
been compelled to correspond constantly, and the board of 
examiners to meet frequently, in order to find enough quali- 
fied candidates to fill the vacanies that have occurred. 


Our salary schedule for grade teachers is not such as to 
attract experienced teachers in any considerable numbers. 
Nearly all the candidates to whom the board of examiners 
has granted certificates are young and inexperienced, recent 
graduates of normal schools. Just as the principals’ salary 
schedule has failed to attract to our city the best teaching 
talent from the outside, so the grade teachers’ schedule has 
likewise failed. I see no other course to pursue, if we hope 
to have the best attainable schools, than to raise the salaries 
of grade teachers to a proper competitive basis. 

It will be observed that I have said nothing as to the 
inherent justice, equity and righteousness of placing the 
salaries of our teachers, not merely on a living basis, but 
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upon a basis that will enable them to live comfortably and 
happily, that is, on a scale commensurate with the social 
position we desire them to occupy as the teachers of our 
children. This argument appeals, I am sure, to every mem- 
ber of the Board without exception. It has been stated, 
and restated, so often that I need not again repeat it. I beg, 
however, that the Board will consider and give due weight 
to the economic argument above suggested. 


UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


I desire to call the attention of the Board to the need of 
making better provision for the ungraded schools. At 
present we have two such schools, one located in the old 
Commerce street building and the other an addition to the 
Drawing School building on Academy street. Neither of 
these buildings is, or ever has been, suitable for this purpose. 
The Commerce street building is located in a most undesir- 
able part of the city, near the Public Market and in too 
close proximity to many conditions that do not contribute to 
the moral reformation of disorderly or vicious boys. 

Many of the boys who attend the ungraded schools come 
from parts of the city where they have little opportunity to 
see vice in any form; they are stubborn, wayward and, per- 
haps, truant children whom it is desirable to isolate from 
the unfavorable environment of their local school condi- 
tions. To put such boys into and amidst the Commerce 
street surroundings is highly objectionable for many 
reasons. 

Moreover, the Commerce street building is not properly 
equipped for a school that has for its end the reformation 
of boys through the inculcation of moral and industrious 
habits. First of all an ungraded school should be equipped 
with a suitable work shop. The quickest and surest way to 
train the lazy or vicious boy into habits of industry and 
right doing, is to set him to work at some agreeable task. 
This truth is so universally known and admitted, that I 
wonder we have not always observed it. The fact is that 
neither the Academy street building nor the Commerce 
street building has ever been regarded as a permanent 
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location for the ungraded school work; hence no effort 
has been made to better the existing conditions in these 
schools. The time has now arrived, I believe, when some- 
thing ought to be done. Either these ungraded schools, 
both of them, should be removed to better quarters, or 
money should be expended to enlarge, equip and make them 
more suitable to their present use. There is no doubt in my 
mind as to what ought to be done. Three suitable sites 
should be secured, apart from other schools, one south of 
the center of the city, another north of the center and still 
another conveniently located somewhere on the hill. Build- 
ings should be erected on each of these sites, each building 
to consist of two connecting class rooms, a workshop, 
gymnasium and bath. The grounds should be sufficiently 
large to enable out-of-door play in suitable weather. It is 
a mistake to keep these boys housed all day in a school 
room. Exercise out of doors followed by intellectual tasks, 
workshop practice, gymnasium and bath will do more 
toward making these boys moral and industrious citizens 
than any other kind of training. 

In nine cases out of ten the quickest way to get control 
of a boy’s mind—such a boy as is sent to the ungraded 
school—is to put him to work. Only after his muscles have 
been sufficiently exercised is it possible to secure the physi- 
cal balance conducive to mental application and to intel- 
lectual interest. As I have said, the cause of most of the 
bad conduct often amounting to positive insubordination 
among boys, is that they have not been put at the proper work 
in’ school >that 1s,) at. manual: workifience the wmannal 
training workshop and the gymnasium are a ae nec- 
essary for schools.of this kind. 

When the present schools were established eight or nine 
years ago, the city was scarcely more than three-fourths 
of its present size. If these two classes afforded merely 
accommodations enough at that time, it is plain that they 
are entirely inadequate now. Such is the fact. For some 
months it has been impossible for these ungraded schools 
to receive all the cases recommended by principals. Not 
to be able to secure the admission of a boy to the ungraded 
school, when recommended by the principal of a school, and 
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when the case is a proper one, is a serious matter. Either 
the boy must be kept in the school and class where his 
conduct has already made him intolerable, or he must be 
suspended from school to roam upon the streets. Prompt 
attention to every case of a boy recommended by his prin- 
cipal as a proper person to be sent to the ungraded schools 
must be given if we hope to secure the best results. 

Until better provision is made it may be advisable to give 
Mrs. Gorman of the Commerce Street School an assistant. 
By this means temporary relief can be obtained. This plan 
was tried a year ago unsuccessfully. It is now Mrs. Gor- 
man’s opinion, however, that she can use an assistant to ad- 
vantage. I would recommend, therefore, that an assistant 
be given her. 


SCHOOLS AS SOCIAL CENTRES. 


The large sum of money expended by the city for its 
school grounds and buildings coupled with the fact that the 
city is getting no adequate return for this investment except 
for about 190 days in the year, and in most instances for 
only five or six hours in the day, has led to the inquiry 
whether these public assets cannot be so used as to produce 
a larger dividend. Evening schools are maintained, it is 
true, thereby making use of the buildings and equipment 
for a few additional hours daily during a fraction of the 
year. So also summer schools and playgrounds have add- 
ed a little to the income from the school investment. The 
use of school buildings for parents’ associations has in a few 
instances extended still further the usefulness of school 
plants. Are there not other avenues of use to which many, 
if not all, of our school buildings may be put? This ques- 
tion has been raised recently in a great many cities 
and experimental efforts toward a solution have been made 
in not a few. * 

The new uses to which school buildings may be put are 
the following: 

1. For public lectures during a part of each year. [he 
popularity and success of our free lecture courses in the few 
localities where given, show the desirableness of doing 
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more work of this kind. Hence the necessity of providing 
each new school building with a suitable auditorium. 


2. For local libraries. The experience of the Newark 
Free bublic Library has proved the necessity for local dis- 
tributing points in order to secure a large circulation 
throughout all parts of the city. Each school building 
should have at least one room well stocked with good read- 
ing matter for the use of those who reside in the neighbor- 
hood. 


3. For local reading rooms. In order to make a public 
reading room effective as a means for general information 
and culture it must be, every other consideration aside, con- 
venient to those who are expected to use it. In most, if not 
in all, school buildings a room should be set apart for this 
purpose. 


4. Tora local gymnasium. No better provision could be 
made for the proper training of our children and youth than 
to fit up for their use and enjoyment, convenient places for 
physical training. The extraordinary development through- 
out the country of public and private gymnasiums accessible 
to those who can afford to pay a small fee for their use, 
shows the nature and extent of this demand. The Y. M. C. 
A. organizations have found that the maintenance of 
good gymnasiums is almost a sine qua non for their prosper- 
ity. The common desire for a stronger and healthier body is 
used as a means to induce boys and young men to enter up- 
on a higher moral and spiritual life. This suggests to every 
community the best way to train its youth into habits of in- 
dustry, sobriety and right living. 


5. For social and literary clubs. Soon after the erection 
of the Free Public Library its trustees conceived the idea of 
opening up its excellent facilities to the use of pubilc and 
private organizations which had for their aim educational, 
literary or civic improvement. As a result not less than 
twenty different organizations have met for conference at 
stated times in the rooms of the Free Public Library during 
the present year. Since, however, we have but one public 
library and since this building is not convenient of access 
to the majority of the residents of the city, it is evident that 
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the local school buildings might be used as meeting places. 
This would satisfy a real demand on the part of the public. 


6. For purely social purposes, It has been found prac- 
ticable to use school buildings and grounds in the summer 
time for amusement places for the younger children. This 
use could be extended by opening a single room, or more if 
need be, for two or three evenings each week during a part 
of the year for quiet games and for other social purposes. 
Incidentally such a coming together of the people, old and 
young, of a given locality would serve a much larger pur- 
pose than that of mere amusement. It would bring into a 
more intelligent and sympathetic union those who in the 
performance of their civic duties are often required to act in 
close co-operation. I need not enlarge upon the many bene- 
fits that must naturally flow from concentrating and unify- 
ing the thought, purpose and sentiments of a local school 
community. 


I have only partially exhausted in the foregoing the 
many useful ends that could be secured by opening up our 
school buildings for additional public use. There was a 
time when our churches were used chiefly, if not altogether, 
for the purpose of Sunday religious observances. Gradual- 
ly it has been found desirable, not to say necessary, to use 
the church edifice for week day meetings‘of a social kind. 
Even the gymnasium has been found a valuable adjunct to 
the church. 

In like manner the public school building has been 
heretofore considered to be appropriate for a single purpose 
only, namely, for assembling daily the children of a district 
for instruction. The church idea has seemed to dominate— 
a feeling that somehow it is sacreligious to devote a school 
building to any other than its one original purpose of in- 
struction. Conditions that have led the church authorities 
in many instances to be more liberal in their views should 
operate even more forcibly to cause the school authorities 
to extend the sphere of their influence by opening up their 
numerous school plants to satisfy legitimate public demands. 


Many who are willing enough to admit the desirableness 
of extending the influence of the school in the manner that 
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has been indicated still object on the ground of expense. 
This objection might be serious if the expenses were to be 
great. But for most, if not for all the uses above outlined, 
the expense would be slight. It would consist mainly in 
heating, lighting and janitor service—an expense that the 
public would gladly bear if the benefits to be derived were 
being enjoyed by them. Might it not be worth while to 
make the experiment of opening one, or perhaps two or 
three buildings for some of the foregoing uses? 


It may be asked whether the step proposed is not too 
radical and unheard of to be considered. I may say in reply 
no; all the different uses recommended above have been 
tried successfully in several cities including among others 
New York, Chicago and Boston. In each instance the re- 
sult of the trial has been favorable. Each of the cities men- 
tioned has gone beyond anything I have stated above by 
providing facilities for bathing, swimming, etc. 

Indeed we are only just beginning to realize the possi- 
bilities of free popular education. Starting with the propo- 
sition, which is now generally accepted, that it is the duty 
of the State for its own protection, as well as for its pros- 
perity, to educate its citizenship to the highest possible 
efficiency, the question of education becomes one of “limit” 
and not of “right.” Granting, for instance, that it is the 
duty of the State to educate at all, the question of How 
much? or How far? is a local question for each community 
to decide for itself according to its means. 

To say ex cathedra that the State may rightfully employ 
teachers for instructing youth in intellectual studies, but not 
for training their bodies, their manners, their morals and 
their general habits, is illogical. The State is justified in 
undertaking the matter of education—which is primarily a 
family function—only because it is compelled to do it on its 
own account, and can do it better than can the family. The 
“limits” of State education are to be determined only by its 
needs and its means for doing it. 
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CHANGES IN COURSE OF STUDY. 


In respect to changes in the course of study, the policy 
was adopted two years ago of changing the course gradual- 
ly in order that teachers might not be too much overburden- 
ed with new work. By concentrating the attention of prin- 
cipals, teachers and supervising officers upon one thing at 
a time, it was believed that better results could be accom- 
plished. I am now convinced that this was a wise course to 
adopt. The language course, and the: course in mathe- 
matics, have now after one year’s trial been introduced — 
pretty thoroughly. Meanwhile the course of study in pen- 
manship has been considerably modified. During the past 
five months teachers have been called upon to assist in intro- 
ducing a course in physical training. Putting all these 
things together it would hardly have been justifiable to de- 
mand more of our teaching corps. The time has now 
arrived, however, when it may be well to take up a new 
subject. I shall recommend, therefore, that a new course 
of study in geography be introduced with the beginning of 
the new term, February Ist. 

This course of study in geography has been carefully 
prepared by a committee of supervisors, principals and 
teachers who have had it under consideration for more than 
a year. It is confidently believed that this revised course 
will be an improvement upon the present course; chiefly in 
the better distribution of the work of the several grades 
and in its more definite assignment. It is my purpose to 
assign to Mr. David B. Corson, the duty of supervising the 
introducing of the work in geography. 

It is hoped that during the coming term, and certainly be- 
fore the schools begin in the fall, the course of* study in 
reading and the course of study in nature will be completed 
and ready for adoption by the Board. 


No great modification of the courses of study in music, 
drawing, sewing, manual training and other special branch- 
es is contemplated. 

With the completion of the new course of study in reading 
and in nature work I shall recommend the printing of the 
whole course in a single pamphlet convenient for use. It 
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may be thought best, also, to accompany the complete course 
with a syllabus or general manual. 


el. LOUIS SCHOOL EXHIBIT, 


In seeking to carry out the action of the Board providing 
for an exhibit of our school system at the Lousiana Pur- 
chase Exposition held at St. Louis this year, I have to report 
that all the schools took hold of the matter most heartily and 
prepared exhibits of various kinds. These exhibits compared, 
I am sure, not unfavorably with corresponding exhibits 
from other parts of the State and country. Our limited ap- 
propriation made it impracticable to attempt much as com- 
pared with other cities that spent large sums of money, be- 
sides a great deal of time, in preparation. The chief value 
of the exhibit after all has been to enable us to see wherein 
we are strong and wherein, too, we are weak; by this 
means we may better prepare the way for future excellence. 
It is to be hoped that many of our citizens, including princi- 
pals and teachers, took the time and trouble at St. Louis to 
examine critically the work by the Newark schools and to 
compare it with the work of other cities and of foreign 
countries. It is gratifying to know that we were awarded 
a gold medal by the Exposition authorities. 


ATTENDANCE DEPARTMENT. 


The experience of another year has still further empha- 
sized the wisdom of the Board four years ago in estab- 
lishing an attendance department to supplement the 
work of the schools. 

Your present superintendent of schools four years ago 
found conditions relating to attendance and truancy so 
intolerable that he recommended an immediate as well 
as a complete change of the scope, manner and method 
of this work. For many years an officer specially detail- 
ed by the police department had charge of this work, 
which was confined almost exclusively to following up 
truancy cases reported by principals of schools. The con- 
nection of this department with the Board of Education 
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was loose, and its administration, therefore, irresponsible. 
Cases of truancy might or might not be_ reported 
anomracted ~ upon ' promptly: “Indeed, 1f°° not ‘acted 
upon at all the Board of Education in most cases 
was scarcely the wiser. The city superintendent had 
very little to say in the matter and principals and 
teachers had slight redress if their efforts to enforce penal- 
ties for truancy proved unsuccessful for any reason. Still, 
it should be said, in justice to those in charge of this 
work that it was probably the best conducted truancy de- 
partment in the State, for the whole subject of compul- 
sory school attendance had received little attention in 
the State up to the time when Newark four years ago 
set, as it were, the pace for the other cities in the State. 

‘The recommendation made to the Board four years ago 
was made simultaneously to the Police Board. It re- 
ceived the approval of both boards. The recommenda- 
tion was that the Board of Education should appoint a 
responsible head for the attendance department, and that 
the Police Board should assign from their pay roll five 
or six capable officers, all to be under the direction and 
control of the Board of Education and responsible im- 
mediately to the city superintendent of schools. 

This concentration of authority and of responsibility 
was the key note of the new policy. The Board of Edu- 
cation promptly appointed Mr. Charles A. MacCall, as 
chief attendance officer and adopted rules for the guid- 
ance and control of the attendance department. The 
Police Board, also, as promptly assigned five special offi- 
cers to the duties of this department. Because of the im- 
portance of having this work well done the officers as- 
signed to this service were all earnest, active and efficient 
men. As attendance officers they were not permitted to 
wear uniforms while on school duty. 

The chief attendance officer was authorized by the 
Board of Education to visit several New England cities 
that had made a success of enforcing the compulsory 
education law and as a result, a system was adopted that 
has proved up to the present time most efficient and satis- 
factory. 
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Since the establishment of the Newark system official 
committees have visited Newark from Jersey City, Eliza- 
beth and other cities in the State who have recommended 
to their respective boards of education systems practically 
identical with ours. Jersey City did Newark the honor 
of adopting in detail all the reports, forms, etc., in use in 
our city. 

As in medical inspection introduced at about the same 
time, Newark has taken the lead in the State during the 
past few years in this as well as in other school reforms. 

Much credit is due to the chief attendance officer, Mr. 
Charles A. MacCall, whose tireless energy and unflag- 
ging zeal have done much to build up this most import- 
ant adjunct to an efficient school system. The report of 
the chief attendance officer is appended to this report. 

A condensed statement of the work done by the at- 
tendance department during the past year will be found 
in the appendix. | 


MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


The department of medical inspection instituted four 
years ago has been conducted during the past year in the 
same manner as heretofore. I am glad to say that during 
the year the salary of medical inspectors was raised by 
action of the Board from $250 per annum to $400. This 
increase of salary is justifiable upon the ground that the 
Board intends to exact of the inspectors the performance 
of duties additional to those contemplated when they 
were first employed. 

When-the present system of medical inspection was 
first established it was not contemplated that medical 
inspectors should take charge of the vaccination of pu- 
pils. It has been found desirable, however, that the vis- 
iting medical inspector, whenever possible, should aid 
the principal of a school in securing the regular atten- 
dance of pupils by the prompt vaccination of a child 
whose parents desire free vaccination. In case children 
offer themselves for registration at school and have not 
been previously vaccinated, they are now sent home for 
vaccination. A long interval often elapses before parents 
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attend to the matter and see that the child returns to 
school. ‘This delay injures not only the child kept out 
of school, but it injures the class as a whole to which 
the child may afterwards be assigned. Such delay in 
enrollment and consequent loss of attendance, causes 
financial loss to the city because of the fact that the 
School tax is now distributed in part on the basis of 
school attendance. But this last consideration is by no 
means the most important; injury to the child and to the 
school results from this enforced absence. Since the 
Board of Health gives free vaccination to all who ask for 
it, and since the medical inspectors who are under the 
immediate direction and control of the Board of Health 
are supplied without cost with the virus for vaccination 
there is no sufficient reason, it seems to me, why medical 
inspectors should not be required to vaccinate at school, 
upon the request of the principal, all who may apply for 
it, 

As long as the salary of medical inspectors remained 
at $250 per annum it might have been urged that the 
compensation was inadequate; but at the present salary, 
to wit, $400 per annum, this excuse cannot reasonably 
be urged. The Board of Education by resolution adopted 
January 31st, 1902, authorized free vaccination of pupils 
in schools. It would be a great help to the school attend- 
ance if vaccination, as well as subsequent examination of 
the arms of pupils (whether vaccinated by the medical 
inspector or not) could be made by the visiting medical 
inspector. Free vaccination at school would rarely be 
asked for except by those who would otherwise apply 
at a city dispensary. 

At the time medical inspection was first introduced it 
was not intended that medical inspectors should visit 
class rooms; they were expected to visit the school and 
to examine only those pupils who had been previously 
isolated and sent to them by teachers. The reason then 
given for not requiring medical inspectors to visit class 
rooms was that it would take too much time and that 
the pay of medical inspectors was inadequate for the ad- 
ditional service. It is now believed that great good 
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would be accomplished if the medical inspectors were 
required, at least once each week, to visit every class 
room and to make an inspection of all the children in the 
school. No argument is needed to convince any one 
that the average class teacher is not an accurate diagnos- 
tician of contagious diseases. How can it be expected? 
The trained eye of the medical inspector is needed; he 
will be able to pick out cases of contagious disease that 
the untrained eye of the teacher would never detect. 

I would recommend, therefore, that the medical inspect- 
ors be required to visit at least once each week every 
class room in their respective districts with a view of 
making a careful and thorough inspection of all the 
pupils. 

There is no one who appreciates more fully than myself 
the splendid results that have been achieved by medical 
inspection of schools up to the present time; indeed I 
could be pardoned, perhaps, if I claimed for it even more 
credit than it justly deserves, since it was through my 
own recommendation, unsolicited from any other source, 
that the Board considered the matter four years ago and 
adopted the present plan. 

I wish, however, to put on record my conviction that 
at the present time medical inspection of schools 
throughout the entire country as well as in Newark is 
only in )its’’ infancy,’ so to ‘speak. The “time - “will 
come when the public will realize that preven- 
tion is better than cure; that it will pay any muni- 
cipality to employ competent physicians not only to 
check the spread of contagious diseases, but to diagnose 
and even to prescribe for the children in our schools in 
respect to many matters affecting general health as well 
as special deformity. 

If it is said that this doctrine is socialistic in its ten- 
dency, I would reply that it is scarcely more socialistic 
than is public education in general, which has already 
gone so far as to supply free books and other supplies 
used by pupils; yes, in many places even the carfare paid 
by pupils in going to and from school is reimbursed to 
them by the municipality. 
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Is not a pupil’s body of as much importance to the 
State as his intellect? Even in bodily training we have al- 
ready gone so far as to employ a supervisor of physical 
training; it is but a short step to employ a supervising 
physician to watch over the general health of the pupils 
in our schools. If the State may properly legislate to 
compel intellectual and moral education, it may certain- 
ly compel physical education which to be efficient must 
necessarily include the supervision of the children’s 
health. It may fairly be expected, therefore, that in the 
development of free public education in a democratic 
State we shall some time see a physician installed as a 
ranking officer, perhaps, to the superintendent, who now 
deals almost wholly with the moral and intellectual edu- 
cation of the child. 

The old Latin maxim “mens sana im corpore sano,” 1s 
unfolding with each succeeding generation of men its 
tremendous import. The notion that the schools have 
to do with the 3 R's solely, or mainly, is becoming obso- 
lete; so will become the notion that compulsory edu- 
cation by the State should be limited to moral and intel- 
lectual training and not include the most efficient phys- 
ical training. To secure sound organs, efficient muscles 
and well balanced nervous systems will become more and 
more as the years go by, the direct and immediate aims of 
all rational systems of free and compulsory State educa- 
tion. These aims will not supplant present moral and in- 
tellectual aims; they will rather supplement them and 
condition them. The first step toward the introduction 
of a more complete system of medical supervision will 
be the expert examination of the sight and hearing of 
pupils. A beginning in this direction has been made in 
Siereae sinany cities... On. the “continent, of Hurope 
medical supervision has extended even to the examination 
of the teeth of the pupils. 

Whatever may develop in the progress of the world 
evolution of public education our problem at home is to 
use the means we have and little by little to extend 
those things that are found desirable. 

A condensed statement of the work of the medical in- 
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spectors for the year covered by this report, will be found 
in the appendix. 


ADDITIONS TO THE STAFF OF SUPERVISORS. 


The school year just closed will be memorable by reason 
of the creation of two additional supervisorships: one, 
that of general supervisor filled by the election of Mr. 
David B. Corson formerly principal of the Elliot Street 
School; the other, that of physical training supervisor, fill- 
ed by the election of Mr. Randall D. Warden. Both of 
these gentlemen were elected unanimously by the Board 
after having passed successfully a competitive examina- 
tion before the Committee on Teachers and city superin- 
tendent. 

The argument for both general and special supervisors 
has been made so often that I need not repeat it. A policy 
entered upon hesitatingly eight years ago has now proved 
itself so indispensable that the wonder is not that we have 
supervisors, but rather that we were able to get along so 
many years without them. Doubtless the schools of Newark 
would be in a far better condition to-day had the policy of 
employing expert assistants to the city superintendent. been 
entered upon, as in many other cities, several years earlier. 

In Mr. David B. Corson the schools have a trained and 
experienced educator; one who is thoroughly alive to his 
- work; energetic, enthusiastic and ambitious to succeed. I 
predict for him a most successful career in the new field 
of school work for which he has fitted himself by years of 
experience as a principal and teacher. 

Mr. Warden comes to us with an honorable college 
record and a year’s successful experience as a director of 
physical training in the public schools of New York City. 
He was the unanimous choice of the Committee on Teach- 
ers and city superintendent after two competitive exam- 
inations. It may reasonably be expected that he will not 
fail to make a success of the important work to which he 
has been assigned. 
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SUPERVISORS REPORTS. 


Following the report of the city superintendent will be 
found reports from each of the general and special super- 
visors employed by the Board. These annual reports have 
been called for by the city superintendent in addition to the 
regular weekly and monthly reports made to him through- 
out the entire year by each of the supervisors. 

Although most of these reports are necessarily brief on 
account of the space allotted to them yet they will well 
repay the most careful perusal by anyone who wishes to get 
a clear insight into the real condition of the schools. 

1 wish moreover in this connection to commend to the 
favorable notice of the Board the earnest, zealous and suc- 
cessful efforts of each of the general and special super- 
visors during the vear of this report. Their work is deli- 
cate, difficult and not always appreciated at its full value. 
I believe there is no one in the entire corps who has not 
given his whole soul, time and energy to the welfare of the 
schools. 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion permit me to thank the Board, its several 
committees and officers for the kindly assistance, considera- 
tion and courtsey shown the superintendent at all times. 

I desire, also, to express my sincere appreciation of the 
loyal and unswerving devotion to duty exhibited by prin- 
cipals and teachers throughout a year of exceptional effort 
to improve our schools. 

Respectfully submitted, 


ADDISON B. POLAND. 
City Superintendent. 
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OBITUARY. 


HELEN BELCHER, Lock Street School. 
Graduate Newark Normal School, Class of 1899. 
Appointed kindergarten assistant in Webster Street 

School, September 1, 1899. 
Transferred to Seventh Avenue School, October 1, 1900. 
Transferred to Lock Street School as kindergarten di- 
rectress, September I, 1902. 
Died, “December (7, 1003, 


Bessie D. MERSHON, Hamburg Place School. 
Graduate Newark Normal School, Class of 1887. 
Appointed in Hamburg Place School, October 1, 1903. 
Died, June 21, 1904. 


Mary LAWRENCE, Retired. 
Graduate Saturday Normal School, Class of 1864. 
Appointed in Primary School No. 9, October 1, 1863. 
Transferred to Grammar School No. 3, Sept. 1, 1864. 
Transterred to, Latayette Street School, sept 1 1a06. 
Transferred to Grammar Vice-Principalship of South 
Market Street School, September 1, 1868. 

Transferred to Grammar Vice-Principalship of Morton 
Street School, December 1, 1884. 

Transferred to position of First Assistant in Burnet. 
Street School, September 1, 1885. 

Transferred to Grammar Vice-Principalship of Burnet 
Street School, September 1, 1808. 

Transferred to Grammar Vice-Principalship of Franklin 
School, April 1, 1903. ; 

Retired, October I, 1903. 

Died, July 29, 1904. 
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REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF THE NORMAL AND TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


Dr. A. B. Poland, City Superintendent of Schools. 

Dear Sir:—I herewith submit to vou the report of the 
Normal and Training School for the year ending January 
RinGLoos; 

During this year two classes have been graduated from 
the school; the February class numbering twenty-two stu- 
dents and the June class thirty students. 


The work of all the departments of the normal and train- 
ing school has been marked by a perceptible growth toward 
higher standards. The lack of adequate accommodation 
is still a serious problem, and the best results cannot be ob- 
tained until more favorable conditions are secured. 


The class-rooms in the normal department are uninviting, 
badly ventilated and lighted, and very badly arranged. The 
lack of a hall or central passageway is a serious drawback, 
as classes are obliged to pass through one another’s rooms. | 


In the training department the class-rooms are small, 
badly lighted, over-crowded, and have the same lack of a 
convenient central passageway. Under such conditions it 
might seem a difficult thing to sustain the training depart- 
ment, but as a matter of fact, children are eager and 
anxious to attend the practice school, and it is a great pity 
that proper accommodations cannot be given them. 


There is one aspect of the work in the normal depart- 
ment as yet unprovided for; our students need the 
masculine, as well as the feminine, point of view, and a 
male instructor of reputation and professional ability, to 
carry certain subjects, would give the department a breadth 
and virility which other normal schools have recognized and 
provided for. Should the city of Newark offer sufficient 
salary to attract stich service, the school veal be cor- 
respondingly benefited. 


The normal department has been greatly assisted by the 
Newark Public Library which sends a large contingent of 
books of technical value for the general use of the school; 
this enables students to do much reading under the training 
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and supervision of the instructors. By this means they be- 
come well informed and self-helpful. 

The model department now carries on two distinct 
phases of work. Model lessons are given here by the 
various teachers, illustrative of the broad handling of sub- 
jects under general method. The students also obtain in 
this department, preparatory practice in the planning and 
handling of single lessons under the combined supervision 
of the general method teacher with the regular model 
teachers. ° 

The training department consists of two practice schools 
with an enrollment of about a thousand children.. Here there 
is a great vitality, and a state of constant upward growth. 
The children of the schools are loyal and wide awake; the 
students faithful and conscientious, and expert teaching is 
constantly done in the rooms by the critics and the general 
assistant. 

The kindergarten department offers more opportunities 
for this special training than the same. departments in 
many larger institutions. The work in theory is along 
modern lines of thought, and the twenty weeks of practice 
applies the theory consistently. 

A thoroughly organized schedule of faculty meetings, 
held by the principal, tends to bring the various departments 
into close touch with one another. Points of view are ex- 
changed and a general uplift is given. Members of the 
faculty visit in and out of the city and make interesting 
reports at the various faculty meetings. 

Parents are invited to the schools the second Thursday 
of each month. The papers of the children are kept in 
large envelopes for examination. The parents respond 
cordially to this monthly invitation and show a great deal of 
interest. They inspect the work of their children with plea- 
sure, and offer a hearty co-operation to teachers and prin- 
cipal. 

A schedule has been made by which the various super- 
visors of the city are enabled to visit the schools at regular 
intervals. . 

The most vital aspect of the normal and training school 
is shown by the work of its graduates in the city. While 
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a percentage of these students perhaps fail to fulfill the 
hopes entertained for them, a goodly number are already in 
head positions; many are working in grammar grades, and 
showing professional impetus of a marked character. 

The school has sustained a loss in the death of Mr. Rich- 
ard White, who for twenty-six years was associated with the 
normal and training school building. He was respected by 
faculty, students and children and was a rare character in 
many ways. 

The principal, in conclusion, takes occasion to make 
comment upon the faithfulness, loyalty and willingness to 
fulfill difficult responsibility which characterizes the mem- 
bers of the faculty of the normal and training school. 
Thanks also are due the Superintendent, the corps of 
supervisors, the members of the Board of Education and 
the staff of the Public Libary for their cordial assistance and 
co-operation. 

Respectfully submitted, 


W. SPADER WILLIS, 
Principal. 


REPORT OF PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL, 


Dr. A. B. Poiand, City Superintendent of Schools. 

Dear Sir:—In compliance with your request I submit 
herewith my report of the high school for the past year. 
_ [am gratified to note an increasing school spirit of the 
right kind. Teachers and pupils are proud of their school 
and work together with reasonable harmony. The pu- 
pils are coming more and more to realize the necessity as 
well as the desirability of an education to fit themselves 
properly for their life work. Evidence that the trend 1s 
in the right direction is found in the large number that 
continue their work in the colleges and professional 
schools. 

The loss ‘to the school by the death of Miss Greene 
cannot easily be estimated. For 25 years she was the vice- 
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principal. Hundreds of girls in this city came within the 
range of her personal influence and as many lives are 
sweeter from its touch. Words cannot measure the value 
of such a personality—cultured, true, unobstrusive, seek- 
ing the best in her pupils, inspiring in them high ideals 
and ever exemplifying the qualities of a true woman. 
Hers was a rare character. 

Instruction in the various departments shows progress 
and a closer co-ordination of work, largely brought about 
through the efficient work of the department heads. They 
have prepared a syllabus of the work in their respective 
departments for the guidance of the teachers, leaving suf- 
ficient freedom to the individuality of the teacher to avoid 
narrowness of method. A marked advance is seen in the 
results of the music drills both in the section work and in 
the chorus work of the school. This is due to the ex- 
cellent drill of the grades and to the better attitude of 
the pupils toward this branch of instruction. The music 
period has earned the respect of the school. The work in 
manual training and drawing is steadily improving both 
in quality and popularity. A’ visit to the shops or the 
drawing classes would soon convince one not only of the 
interest of the workers, but of the educative value of the 
subjects. If there are any skeptics as to the value of 
systematic physical culture they should have been pres- 
ent at the public drill given by the girls last month. It 
is rarely that one sees a more perfect object lesson of the 
good results obtained by systematic work. But the op- 
portunity should be given to every boy and girl in the 
High School. Until it is, Newark will not only be behind 
the times but will fail to do its full duty by those seek- 
ing high school privileges. At the suggestion of Super- 
visor Warden, an effort will be made to secure a suitable 
hall, that such boys as may so desire may have military 
drill. There is little dowbt that this will prove to be pop- 
ular and beneficial. 

Our school library is probably one of the best of its 
kind in the country. For a working library it is well: bal- 
anced. Better yet, it is admirably managed.. Best of all 
it is used by the pupils. 
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The pressing problem at the present time is that of 
room for the rapidly increasing number of pupils that 
are coming to the high school. Many of the classes are 
already too large. There are few subjects in which a 
pupil can get adequate attention in a class larger than 
thirty. But aside from the question of large classes, it is 
probable that the present building cannot even house the 
school after the next incoming class. It is therefore ap- 
parent that the demand for another high school is im- 
perative. What the character of this new school shall 
be should receive careful consideration. My own judg- 
ment is, that at first it shouid be a combination of a com- 
mercial and a manual training school. Probably one 
school would meet the demands for both kinds of train- 
ing for a few vears. Then as the need arose each could 
have its own building. In a city of the size of Newark 
with its varied and extensive manufacturing interests, 
there should be a place for schools of both types. The 
manual training department of the present school would 
undoubtedly be larger if better facilities were offered 
and a wider course planned. In the meantime another 
school of the present type minus the manual training and 
commercial features should be planned. The need for 
this will certainly be felt and at no distant day. The ex- 
perience of nearly every city that has more than one 
high school is that high school attendance increases by 
leaps and bounds as soon as the second is built. 

Meanwhile, what shall be done with the present over- 
flow? Two plans are feasible: First, and the better one, 
put the commercial department into a suitable annex, 
thus serving as a nucleus for the new school. Second, 
have two sessions of the present school, one from 8:30 
to 12:30 and another from 12:45 to 4:45. The only rec- 
ommendation for the latter plan is that of less expense. 
But I believe it would prove more costly in loss of effect- 
ive work and disintegration of the school than could 
be estimated in money. 

In conclusion I wish to quote, as bearing on the organ- 
ization of a separate commercial school, from an article 
by Prof. Edmund J. James, now president of the Uni- 
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versity of Illinois, at Champaign, Ill., and formerly Pro- 
fessor of Public Administration in the University of Chi- 
cago. Professor James is a recognized authority in the 
matter of commercial education. He says: “First of all 
the course of study should be at least four years. We 
cannot successfully defend commercial instruction in the 
public high school unless the work is planned as broadly 
educative as any other of the secondary courses. Supt. 
Pearse, of Omaha, struck the right note in an address be- 
fore the Business Teachers’ Association, when he in- 
sisted that the student should get as much drill, as much 
discipline, as much education, out of a commerciai course 
as he would get out of other high school courses. Sec- 
ondly, the course should be thoroughly outlined as dis- 
tinctly commercial. A mere substitution of a few busi- 
ness studies in the usual English course does not make 
for commercial training and such action is not only an 
inadequate provision for present needs, but it is destruct- 
ive of future possibilities. Properly planned, a course of 
instruction may bear the stamp of its purpose in every 
part, and at the same time lose not a whit, but’ on the 
contrary, by unity and close connection gain decidedly in 
general educative value. This means necessarily in the 
larger cities at any rate, a separate corps of teachers. A 
separate building is strongly desirable, not only on the 
ground of superior adaptability for the uses of a commer- 
cial school, but for the far mightier consideration of ab- 
solute independence in fact, and full differentiation in the 
public thought. 

“Secondary education of the manual training type 1s 
to-day years ahead of the development which would have 
been possible if the separate manual training high 
schools had not been established. Place the commercial 
course in the ordinary high school largely under the 
charge of the present teaching force and you rob the 
new movement of half its possibilities. The problem of 
working out good secondary business education needs all 
the freedom that is possible; it can be solved only by 
independent faculties with every member intent on the 
questions of his own department, of course, but also 
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grappling with the problem of the entire scheme of stu- 
dies. Under these conditions an esprit de corps will be 
aroused, greatly conducive to the final success of this 
feature in the system of public instruction. When a few 
such independent schools have wrestled with and_ solv- 
ed the problem of commercial instruction, the ordinary 
schools will have a better basis for “commercial courses.’ 
With these considerations in view, we can readily say 
that between the two-year strictly commercial course 
of Washington, for example, and the four-year course 
slightly specialized, of some other cities, the choice 
should be made not on the basis of what is offered now, 
but of approximation to the real type, namely, a well- 
planned, fully-specialized scheme of commercial training 
covering at least four years of secondary grade.” 
Respectfully submitted, 


WE. STEARNS; 
Principal of High School. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL SUPERVISOR. 


Dr. A, B. Poland, City Superintendent of Schools. 


Dear Sir:—lIt is greatly to the credit of principals and 
teachers that much attention has been given in our schools 
to decoration’ in the form of pictures, busts, and other ob- 
jects of art. Many of these are excellent, and they must 
have an influence in forming the taste and in training the 
judgment of the children as well as in making the build- 
ings attractive. The lighting of the schoolrooms interested 
me almost as much as their appearance. Not less than sev- 
enty-five classrooms in the city have desks placed so that 
light comes to the children from the right, an equal number 
have windows in front of pupils, and the number having 
blackboards between windows exceeds this iconservative 
estimate. The light in many rooms is so poor that every 
possible means of improvement should be used. In the new 
buildings shades roll from the top of the windows, and the 
whole lighting surface must be covered in order to shut out 
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sun-glare. If the shades rolled from the middle, up and 
down, they could be adjusted from time to time so sun- 
shine would not reflect from the polished desk tops, and 
yet one-half of the window would admit light. 

The schools differ so much it would seem that the problem 
of unifying the city had been found impossible. There are 
all types of schools, and the grades in one compared with 
the same grades in another vary considerably. To illustrate, 
an 8th grade in one school may be no better than a 7th in 
some other. This is true, because promotions are made 
without a common standard of attainment for each of the 
grades. The problem of grading is one of considerable im- 
portance. It is less so than education itself, for it is only 
one of the means to this end. Where it is unduly empha- 
sized, education is retarded rather than accelerated; where 
it is properly subordinated, but carefully attended to, the 
teaching is better and the children are happier, freer, more 
proficient; the teacher has fewer cases of discipline, and 
her time and talent are employed more advantageously. 

The classification of children is frequently the cause of 
poor grading. Our rules require 30 children in the 8th 
grade class, 40 in any other grammar class, and 48 in a 
primary class. Frequently children are “pushed up” to fill 
classes or to make room in the lower grades. This al- 
ways weakens a class, for the children thus advanced, as a 
rule, have not the same attainments or maturity. They re- 
tard the class, even though they may—in a certain way—do 
the work. It would be unprofitable to keep them in a dif- 
ferent grade in the same room, for the teacher must then 
give short lessons to two classes. Our schools are organized 
twice a year, and, while all must agree that classes. should 
be of reasonable size, this rule is a cause for the variation 
in the quality of the work. 

We have a number of large schools, and in each the 
duties of the principal are so arduous that eventually he must 
be relieved of some of them. There is the alternative of 
providing a clerk at a reasonable wage, or of freeing the 
vice-principal so the educational work shall be done. ‘he 
latter plan is objectionable, because it would create two au- 
thorities in each school: one, the principal, responsible for 
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the management, the ordering of the books, the care of the 
property ; the other, the vice-principal, having charge of the 
instruction. It seems to me wise to release the principal from 
office routine by giving him an efficient clerk. But, even 
then, it is impossible for one person to properly supervise a 
school of more than twenty-five or thirty classes. The 
placing of more than tooo children in one building is not 
without danger as it is not without loss to the best interests 
of the children. While it is necesssary to mass the children, 
there should be a limit, so educational puposes shall not be 
defeated. More school buildings rather than buildings of 
thirtv or thirty-five or forty class-rooms and the relief of 
the principal, with increased responsibility for him, would 
be beneficial to our system. 

It is unfortunate that our schools are without assembly- 
rooms. There is no more powerful influence in the control 
of:a school than the public opinion of the pupils. To create 
and direct this is one of the important duties of a principal. 
He can do it well only when the school is together. A 
school with a good corps of teachers cannot be successful 
without a principal who can unify their efforts and lead his 
school by presenting to teachers and pupils ideals for at- 
tainment. Without the assembly-room the principal is 
handicapped. In many of the schools adjacent classrooms 
and hallways are used as assembly-rooms. In some build- 
ings, benches are placed in hallways; in others, the chil- 
dren stand. in the halls for fifteen minutes at a time. -These 
improvised meeting-rooms indicate clearly the need, and it 
ought to be recognized by the authorities, and met wher- 
ever possible. A sense of unity and a spirit of loyality to 
the institution result from the meeting together of the 
school. 

The systems of dismissal followed in some of the schools | 
seem to me perilous. They should be less elaborate and 
always the same, morning, afternoon, and at fire-drills. The 
nearest doors should be used and the most direct routes 
to them should be taken in an orderly and expeditious 
manner. The regular dismissal twice a day ought to be 
such that the children are trained to pass out in a proper 
manner; then, if the fire-drill be given once a month at an 
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unusual hour as a test, it will be of some value in time of 
danger. | | 

It is necessary to economize time in the modern school. 
There are so many subjects to be taught, so much testing,. 
and so many other forms of interruption of the school work 
that it is a difficult problem to get time for the teachers to 
teach and for the pupils to learn. The law requiring suit- 
able entertainments to be given in celebration of Thanks- 
giving, Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, Decora- 
tion Day has a worthy object in that it seeks by this means 
to inculcate love of country. To make good citizens is one 
of the aims of education, and patriotism assists in doing 
this. These special exercises should be arranged so that 
they are no burden, require no preparation, and do not 
unduly interrupt the work of the school. The time allow- 
ance per week for each special subject should not be ex- 
ceeded under any circumstances, even at Christmas. These 
special subjects bring life, interest, and variety into the 
school work and are of great value. The time allotted to 
the morning exercises should be used in the special musical 
preparation for all entertainments, and the time of the 
manual training and drawing ought to be used for the 
making of presents. For the limited time, the upper gram- 
mar grades have too much to do, and the effort to do so 
much results in doing nothing really well. The 8th grade 
should be relieved by dropping geography and penman- 
ship and either American or General History. These ex- 
amples indicate clearly that school economics need atten- 
tion. 

The order in the classrooms is generally satisfactory. 
The necessary silence and attention to assigned work 
are secured through the influence of the teacher. The 
spirit of co-operation and of willing submission to au- 
thority is clearly in evidence in the rooms of the best 
teachers, where restraint is easy and natural. In such 
classes the good of the children is chiefly in mind and 
the freedom allowed contributes to the development of 
the child. There are a few rooms where strict military 
order is insisted upon,. and the children are automata. 
As soon as the domineering influence which demands 
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such order is removed, the children are noisy and trou- 
blesome. It is apparent to the unprejudiced observer 
that the best teachers are doing much to develop in the 
boys and girls the power of self-control. The discipline 
which is founded upon good-will and mutual respect, 
obedience on one hand and justice on the other, must 
help to make strong men and women. No code ot rules 
can be a substitute for the personal qualities of the good 
disciplinarian. These are sympathy for children, ready 
interpretation of their motives as evidenced in action, de- 
cision, firmness, courage, good judgment, and a clear 
knowledge that the purpose of discipline is not only to 
secure the immediate end of quiet in the schoolroom, but 
character in the pupil. 

The work in arithmetic is not as satisfactory as I hope 
it will be in a year from now. There has been too much 
written work. Much of it was done without supervision, 
and errors in combinations were made without correction 
at the time and so have become fixed. Arithmetic may 
be as valuable to the grammar school pupil as geometry 
is to the High School pupil. In my opinion, improvement 
must come if all acknowledge the importance and worth 
of arithmetic in training the child to think, and the in- 
struction be adapted to that purpose. 

The number work of the kindergarten is rationally 
conceived, and it suggests the plan for the primary 
grades. The objects used should be of such a character 
as to allow the mind to be fixed upon the number. If their 
shape, color, or size be striking, these characteristics will 
be in consciousness. The counting and grouping of ob- 
jects, the cutting of material into fractional parts, the 
drawing of plane figures, actual measurement, the judg- 
ing of distance, should form the basis of arithmetical 
work. Everywhere in the school, a new subject should 
be presented objectively, or by illustrations rather than 
by rules. The addition, substraction, multiplication, di- 
vision, and denominate tables should be thoroughly mem- 
orized after they have been developed, but not before. 
This order is very unusual, the custom being merely to 
present the tables to be memorized. Every practical 
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teacher knows how imperfectly they are known, but fails 
to realize that if they had been built up, association of 
ideas would have assisted the child’s memory. The 
fundamental processes are not understood by the chil- 
dren; hence when they undertake to solve problems they 
fail. In the series of ten grade meetings that I held, it 
was my aim to organize the work required in arithmetic 
and to give such an exposition of it that the teaching 
might be improved. In my meetings with the corps of 
teachers in the various school buildings, I have given 
three ends to be reached in the mathematical instruction 
and have amplified and illustrated.them in sufficient de- 
tail to make the general principles clear. The first is. 
mastery of the fundamental processes. This can be ob- 
tained only through analysis and the oral explanation 
of many varied problems. It takes time at first, but the 
power of the pupil to help himself is so developed that 
time is eventually saved, for he becomes independent of 
the teacher. The second is facility in calculation. ‘This. 
can be acquired through oral work by constant practice 
in the mental solution of problems and drill in process- 
work. The third end is the habit of doing neat, careful 
work. Children should be trained to arrange their work 
in a logical sequence and with creditable care. The aim 
heretofore seems to have been for speed, but speed can 
never be acquired with the children knowing so imper- 
fectly the fundamental tables, or with them as confused 
as they have been. It was very gratifying to me to find 
on my second round of visits to the schools a marked 
effort to change the work and to do it in order to secure 
these ends. The teachers are striving with earnestness 
and unremitting zeal. Theirs is a difficult task. To per- 
form it, I do not advocate any one specific method, but 
rather a unity of effort for the same aim. One method 
in any subject for a city as large as Newark is neither 
practicable nor desirable. In my judgment the good 
teacher should have reasonable latitude. Method is a 
means to an end and ought not to be an end. Undue 
emphasis placed upon method dwarfs the teacher. In- 
stead of gaining in power she deteriorates into a machine 
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—a calamity of much consequence to a teacher, to the 
children, and to the school. 

The revised course of study in geography and history 
is nearly ready. The change is especially needed in the 
first mentioned subject. The geography of the 6th grade 
is so burdensome that the work required cannot be done. 
In grades below the 4th, the work is desultory and what 
is done lacks coherence. History throughout the city is 
best taught in the 7th grade. There are various inter- 
pretations of the amount of work required in the lower 
grades. The eighth grade topics lack articulatton, and 
the children do not study them so that events are related 
as cause and effect. 

The schools that use a mechanical system of reading 
are behind those that strive to create interest in reading. 
The schools that do the most figuring in arithmetic are 
less proficient than those that aim to create interest in 
the subject and to develop the power to think. The schools 
that sing the best songs are most expert in the technique. 
Those that aim to develop power, to arouse and to foster in- 
terest, to make the child happy, to adapt the work so 
that the highest aim is ever uppermost are the most suc- 
cessful. This clearly indicates that formalism in any 
subject defeats itself. Mechanical routinism instead of 
lively interest is a bane. 

There should be a reform in the kind of work assigned 
to children who are not engaged in recitation. In the 
grades below the fourth school year the groups of chil- 
dren not under the immediate instruction of the teacher 
are occupied in copying words. Even in grades higher 
up, it is the custom to give some form of hack work in 
writing or copying words or map copying that shall keep 
the children busy. Other than for this purpose the occu- 
pation work has no value whatever. The penmanship 
is injured by so much writing and more harm is done in 
this way than can be overcome in the regular penman- 
ship lessons. It is desirable that occupation work in the 
lower grades shall correlate with nature study, taught 
orally and without a textbook or reading-book, and that 
drawing as a means of expression shall be a substitute 
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for so much written work. The occupation should be 
worth while; it should be interesting; it should be 
varied ; it should develop intelligence and power. 

There is abundant evidence of the earnestness of our 
teachers and of their devotion to their work. They are 
unsparing of themselves in their efforts to benefit the 
children in their charge. There is a willingness to re- 
ceive and to profit by suggestion that makes the work of 
supervision a pleasure. 

In conclusion, I desire to place on record my apprecia- 
tion of the friendly reception given me by the teachers in 
the classrooms and of the co-operation and support of 
the principals in my work. To you, I am indebted for 
words of compliment and good-will; to my colleagues 
on the supervisory staff, 1 owe acknowledgment for a 
hearty welcome to my new field of labor. 


Respectfully submitted, 
DAVID +BY CORSON: 


General Supervisor. 


REPORT OF GENERAL SUPERVISOR. 


Dr. A. B. Poland, City Superintendent of Schools. 

Dear Sir:—-The past year divides itself sharply into two 
periods. During the second semester of 1903-4, I super- 
vised all the work of the fourth to the eighth years inclusive ; 
during the first semester of 1904-5, I have specialized on a 
few subjects but I have extended my supervision to the 
second and third grades. 


Grading—I hear of fewer anomalies in this matter than 
formerly. Yet there are still teachers who struggle vainly 
to teach the work of a grade to pupils many of whom have 
never had the work of the grade below. This is a great 
strain on the teacher, and a great injury to the pupils. The 
possibility of such grading will decrease when new courses 
in geography and history shall be adopted. It will never 
be eliminated until the present rigidity of boundary lines 
between school districts is moderated. 
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I have been pleased to note several instances of very 
skillful grading, done for the good of the pupil. In some 
cases, a pupil, backward in one subject only, is sent at 
specified periods to a lower grade for instruction in it, and 
thus is brought up to grade without that tax upon the 
teacher’s time and his own health which “keeping in” would 
have involved. In other cases, clever pupils are given the 
privilege of special instruction by the teacher or principal, 
and are thus enabled to gain a half year without serious 
loss. These legitimate variations upon the ordinary routine 
are creditable both to the teacher who achieves the extra 
work and the principal who directs it, and they create true 
appreciation of scholarship in the pupils. 


Semi-Annual Tests—In the spring, I had the pleasure of 
working with the committees that made out the semi- 
annual tests in mathematics, geography, history, and 
language, and of inspecting the five best English papers 
from each class. The discussions in committee were very 
profitable to me, and I believe to the teachers and principals 
forming the committee. The effort was to make the ques- 
tions tests of power, as well as of knowledge, and to call 
forth short, concise, definite answers rather than rambling 
dissertations. Those teachers who had done most to enable 
their pupils to fit the answer to the question were best 
pleased with the work of the committee, but satisfaction was 
generally expressed. The second aim was to make each 
paper so short as to render possible care in the form of the 
pupils’ work. The papers which I saw showed generally 
good results in this respect. The third aim was to lighten 
the teachers’ work in marking. This is a serious considera- 
tion, particularly at the end of the spring semester. 


The differences exhibited by the papers sent in from 
various schools are no greater than the differences in the 
manner of marking by the various teachers. An answer 
which one teacher would mark ten, receives little or no 
credit from another. For instance, one teacher refused to 
approve a note which was perfect in form, because it lack- 
ed in courtesy of tone. Another, in the same grade marked 
perfect a much poorer note containing five technical errors 
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This leads me to suggest that the practice of sending lists 
of percentages to the Superintendent’s office be abolished. 
Teachers should doubtless keep the papers written at these 
tests until all questions of promotion are finally settled; 
and principals should preserve the records of the pupils still 
longer—perhaps until the pupils graduate. But the per- 
centages as now filed are practically valueless. 


Arithmetic—The definiteness of the new course of study, 
and the character both of the semi-annual tests, and of the 
various less formal tests which I gave in many of the 
classes led to a conscious effort on the part of most of the 
teachers to attain a gradually rising standard of correctness 
and celerity in technical work. When I dropped special 
supervision of the subject, I felt that in these lines the work 
of the city was improving. But, from school to school, and 
indeed from grade to grade, in the same school, the methods 
of handling problems, and the methods of explaining pro- 
cesses were not only dissimilar, but often inconsistent, so 
that the children passing from one school to another, or 
promoted within a school were frequently confused by the 
change. ‘The form in which calculations were placed upon 
the paper also was a matter that needed accentuation. The 
papers sent in for the St. Louis exhibit showed that some 
of the teachers clearly understood the value of concrete 
work, as the basis for mathematical thinking; but others 
used elaborate illustration merely to ornament pages of 
work which needed no appeal to the concrete, in fact, 
must have been hampered by it. 

Since the beginning of the past semester I have noticed the 
subject of arithmetic only incidentally, but I have seer 
everywhere attempts at greater neatness in form and at 
uniformity of treatment. 


Science—In some schools where considerable attention 
was once given to nature work, the subject has been prac- 
tically dropped during the past few years. The reason 
given in some cases is that supervisors do not demand such 
work. This is a pity It is true that my own ministrations 
have been chiefly directed towards aiding the teachers in 
what are often called the major subjects—reading, the 
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speaking and writing of good English, spelling, arithmetic, 
etc. But nature study, properly conducted, gives such zest 
and interest to these same subjects, and has futhermore such 
great ethical value that I cannot understand its being will- 
ingly dropped where once successfully pursued. There are 
a number of class-rooms and some whole schools in which 
profitable work along this line is so done as to increase the 
efficiency of the work in the three R’s. 

The weakest work in this subject consists in the lifeless 
reading avout life. J have also noticed a tendency, com- 
mon I believe in other cities also, to base an induction and 
formulate a general statement on one or two examples. 

The strongest nature work has been done in connection 
with school gardens, and field excursions. I visited several 
times Mr. Tucker’s garden back of the State Street School, 
and was delighted to see the unselfconscious eagerness of the 
little workers, and the self-forgetfulness of the master 
workman. At several other schools good work of the 
same kind was done last spring. This and the occasional 
excursion are the best means not only to give those ele- 
ments of training which are universally conceded to be the 
outcome of nature study, but to give an apperceptive basis 
for the appreciation of the best literature. I found, lately, 
a second grade class laboring through the reading of a 
description of a country scene containing a stream, a grove 
of pine trees, and a field of daisies. No child in the class 
had any coneeption of a pine grove; four had seen a field; 
three had seen a stream in the country. It will be a serious 
matter some day to teach religion to these children from a 
book almost all of whose imagery is drawn from pastoral 
and agricultural life. 

In this connection thanks are due to some of the school 
janitors. I find myself refreshed in mind and body by my 
visits to such a building as Elizabeth Avenue, where winter 
and summer there is leaf and flower to attest the intelligent 
devotion of a busy man. Several of the janitor-gardeners 
accept troublesome help from the pupils, and thus cultivate 
two gardens at once. 

Geography—lI have paid only incidental attention to 
this subject in the class-rooms during the past semester. 
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But last spring I did a little definite work in the subject. 
I took a class from Summer Place upon a field excursion, 
inviting the principal to accompany me, and requesting her 
criticism. I then took a class of teachers over the same 
ground, inviting Miss Luther, of the Normal, to observe 
and criticize the work. I have seen some good results of 
that and of similar work from several schools. Much 
more work of the same sort is needed. I still find teach- 
ers in the lower grades causing children to copy and learn 
definitions of the natural forms of land and water with 
no comprehension of the meaning of the phrases which 
they employ. But in general the textbook is intelligently 
used. The change in the course of study, soon to be in- 
augurated, will be generally welcomed. 


The astronomical and commercial geography has been 
a source of much discussion among the teachers of the 
eighth grade. The best work in this subject is done in 
the classes whose pupils are learnng to use reference 
books; to compile statistics; to investigate the actual 
conditions around them, and to put together the material 
for several sources into a sequential whole. On the oth- 
er hand, there are classes that copy catechetical state- 
ments into notebooks and memorize them. The teachers 
who are so unfortunate as to have two grades in the 
eighth year find no time to teach the subject properly; 
yet they all appreciate the importance of sending to the 
High School pupils accustomed to “learn a lesson” and 
the value of this subject as a means to that end. 


History—History has received little special atten- 
tion from me so far. No subject is more unequally taught, 
and in no subject is there greater need for an explication 
of the course of study so that the difference of aim in 
treating the same content in different grades may be made 
clear. 


At present the best work is done by those indivdual 
teachers who feel most strongly interested in the sub- 
ject, and from whom, therefore, the pupils get interest 
by contagion. Barring this fundamental fault of indefi- 
nite aim, the chief fault in our teaching comes from the 
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prevailing tendency to do too much for the children. The 
problem that lies before us is to train the pupils to work 
for themselves, and yet to see that they get the knowl- 
edge that we wish. 


Spelling—Many teachers give short lessons from the 
speller to be learned at home, and hold the pupils and 
their parents responsible for definite tasks in this subject 
As a rule, parents appreciate the reasonableness of these 
demands, and respond to them. The spelling in all writ- 
ten papers is still not what it should be; the standard 
is not high enough in some places, and in others there 
is great difficulty in attaining it. Great need is expressed 
in the grammar grades for more dictionaries. Many 
classes have individual dictionaries purchased by the 
children themselves. Without them, it is very hard for a 
teacher with two groups to obtain accurate spelling in 
written work. . 


There is great need of a systematic course of phonics 
throughout the upper primary and lower grammer 
grades. The result of teaching reading by the prevalent 
methods without phonic drill is evidenced by occasional 
cases of pupils who show an entire lack of appreciation 
of the sound values of letters. A rather elaborate use of 
diacritical marks as indications of pronunciaton in the 
preparation of reading lessons does not take the place 
of the work here suggested; the best that can be said for 
that practice is that it leads to an understanding of the 
dictionary symbols. 


I hope next term to do something to aid in such a clas- 
sification, and also to spread the knowledge of some good 
methods in word study which I have found in the schools. 


Reading —Most of the reading material used in the 
lower grades is too easy. Its use, however, has led to 
considerable fluency. 

There is excellent work to be found in the city in (a) si- 
lent reading, to gain information; (b) silent reading for 
pleasure; (c) reading aloud to give information; (d) 
rhetorical study of literature. The immediate need is to 
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systematize the work, and to make general the virtues 
that already exist. 


Several of our most intelligent teachers have kindly 
consented to experiment with various units of literature 
in the grades from the fourth to the eighth inclusive, and 
I hope next term to be able to report upon their conclu- 
sions. 


The Newark Library has done much to aid in this 
quest. Whenever we have desired to experiment with 
a book not on our list of text books, the Library has 
readily purchased and loaned to us a half set. 


Library Work.—In the Burnet Street eighth grade 
there has been a course of lessons given by members of 
the library staff upon the methods of finding and using 
the library resources. The principal of the school, the 
eighth grade teacher and I have attended these lessons, 
and the principal thinks well of their immediate results. 
It is hoped next semester to establish this work as an 
integral part of the term’s work, and to apply the power 
gained to the history and geography work of the school. 


I know of no city where so close and systematic an in- 
terrelation of school and library work as this has been ac- 
complished ; but with the good feeling and intelligent co- 
operation that now exists in the city there is no reason 
why graded lessons in the use.of the library should not 
‘ultimately be a definite feature of our course of study. 


Several schools send regularly to the library, messen- 
gers with lists of required books, and of subjects of pres- 
ent interest; and at least one of the collections of pictures 
on historic subjects made by the library has been eluci- 
dated by short legends written by pupils in our schools. 


Grammar—No subject has improved more during the 
past year than technical grammar; both on its theoretic 
and its practical side. As is usual with this subject, a few 
upper grade teachers have been led by their own interest 
in logical distinctions into dwelling too much upon nice 
details, but as a whole, the movement has been wonder- 
fully free from such indulgence. Even the interest in- 
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cident to a new textbook has not allured many of our 
teachers into much waste of time in hair-splitting. 

The test in English made of first year pupils at the 
High School, while it did not yield very high percentages, 
elicited from several of the English teachers an appro- 
bation of the practical value of the grammar teaching in 
the eighth grades. Many of the eighth grade teachers 
have expressed even stronger appreciation of the work 
done below them. And in the fifth grades, the reaction 
of the simple analysis there given upon the sentence work 
in the pupil’s compositions is marked. In general, the 
classes are approximately up to grade in technical Eng- 
lish through the sixth grade. 


Composition—There are teachers in the lower grades 
who have two exercises in original composition daily, and 
who find no trouble in making all these exercises inter- 
esting and profitable. There are sixth and seventh 
grade teachers who have three or four composition exer- 
cises a week, and who find the inspection and correction 
of almost all of these exercises no burden. It is needless 
to say that the quality in- these cases is so good that 
there is little to. correct. 

On the other hand, there are some classes doing so 
much written work that the quality suffers. Much of 
such work necessarily goes into the waste basket with- 
out examination. And there are other classes that write 
so seldom as to find little profit in the points practiced. 

Most of the essay writing has life in it—is interesting 
to the authors. The heavier essays alloted to the upper 
grades have been attacked with considerable spirit this 
last term. There are several schools in which a very in- 
teresting exhibit could be made out of the regular work 
done in the grades. 


lrt—Miss Struble and Miss Chase accompanied me on 
a field day with a group of teachers, and gave some work 
in perspective and out-door sketching to my ‘edification. 
In several schools the work in picture description out- 
lined by the art department has been inaugurated, and 
[ see no reason why special pictures should not be regu- 
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larly studied in each grade. Our work in this line was 
favorably commented on at St. Louis. 


Music—Besides observing, as usual, the technical 
work done in class, I have been invited by Miss West- 
wood to several exercises celebrating and illustrating the 
work of special composers. And I have received from 
her and from eighth grade teachers sets of compositions 
on musical subjects. 

The tendency shown to decorate these essays on musi- 
cal subjects with designs or other ornaments indicates 
the close relation of the two arts in the pupils’ conscious- 
ness. I have submitted these volunteer decorations to 
the art department, and suggestions will be made next 
term to aid in the satisfying of this .impluse. 


Sewing, Cooking, Manual Traimng—The teachers 
and supervisors in all these subjects show a very grat- 
ifying appreciation of the relations of their subjects to the 
whole curriculum. The fact that most of these specialists 
were formerly successful grade teachers leads to this 
breadth of view. Hence there is considerable effort to 
have the pupils tell what they do and describe what 
they see in both oral and written exercises. Wher- 
ever English is well taught in the schools the grade 
teachers welcome this co-operation. The results show 
plainly the need of this drill in the application of English 
to practical subjects. 


Conclusion—It is undoubtedly true that as 


“Art is of art the guerdon, 
Song of song,” 


so the great compensation of the true teacher lies in her 
teaching. Hence I have found my work to pay in the 
doing. Yet I am sensible of the continued expression 
of confidence and appreciation which I receive from my 
fellow teachers, and for your approbation of my endeav- 
ors and toleration of my short-comings. 
Respectfully submitted, 
LOUISE CONNOLLY, 


General Supervisor. 
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REPORT OF GENERAL SUPERVISOR. 


® 
Dr. A. B. Poland, City Superintendent of Schools. 


DraR Sin:—The re-division and assignment of super- 
visory work consequent to the appointment of a new general 
supervisor has had the effect of limiting my field and ex- 
tending my opportunity. The sole general supervision of 
the kindergarten, the first year, and a large part of the 
second year, brings me in direct contact with the problems 
of a large school system and the assignment of four years’ 
work in two large and widely different schools enables me 
still to keep in touch with the work of the entire primary 
course. As a result of tne new order I have been able to 
’ cover my territory much more frequently than before and, 
I trust, more effectively. 


One of the gratifying changes that I have observed dur- 
ing these visits is the active and growing interest in the 
problem of grading. Three years ago only one school in 
the city was graded in accordance with the theory that the 
differences in the work of individual first year pupils are as 
marked and as important to consider as the differences in 
the work of first and second year children. In this school 
alone was it possible for a child to enter at any time, to re- 
turn from an illness of any length, or to work as rapidly 
or as slowly as his welfare demanded, and yet be placed 
exactly in accordance with the work which he had ac- 
complished. ‘To-day one-half of the schools in which such 
a plan is possible have made a more or less satisfactory at- 
tempt to secure these results. The less successful conditions 
exist in the schools where the pupils change teachers too 
frequently, and where the testing and grouping is not done 
by one person but by several whose standards differ to such 
a degree that the groups are not after all a working measure 
of ability or attainment. By reason of the small number of 
classes which they can accommodate thirteen schools are 
debarred from a consideration of the plan and it is to be 
hoped that some of the proposed additions to buildings may 
be made to these schools rather than to those already beyond 
the power of one man to administer in a manner satisfactory 
to himself. Where such grading though possible has not 
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been undertaken some of the principals conscientiously op- 
pose the plan on the plea that “‘it is criminal to discriminate 
between high and low pupils of the same grade” and they 
seem to be conscious of no inconsistency when at the close 
of the semester they unhesitatingly condemn thirty-three and 
one-third per cent. or more of the pupils to remain in the 
class to do the work over again while the “high pupils” are 
promoted. A child feels this discrimination much more 
keenly than he feels the division of his class for more effec- 
tive teaching and the pity of it is that, had he been carefully 
placed where he could work slowly and thoroughly, he 
might easily have accomplished a definite portion, if not all, 
of the requirements for promotion. As it is the pupils who — 
have not done all the work begin again with those who have | 
done none and it cannot be that they begin with the impres- 
sion that school is a place where one is certain to receive,in 
return for time and effort, something that is definite and in- 
spiring to new endeavor. In other instances principals 
hesitate to try the plan because “it is unfair to the teachers 
of the lowest classes.” This objection does not seem to re- 
main in the minds of the teachers who have had a successful 
experience with such grading. On the contrary the teach- 
ers of some of the largest schools have unanimously voted 
to continue the plan, and there is every reason to believe 
that in a short time all will be impressed with the im- 
portance of making some plan whereby more attention can 
be given to the ability of individual children. 

Another growing conviction is that of the importance 
of strong work in the first year. Unfortunately this idea. 
is not yet universal. Nineteen of our fifty-one schools. 
are still suffering from the exceptionally weak work of 
one or more teachers who seem incapable of acquiring 
the greater skill required for first-year teaching. In al- 
most every instance these conditions result from the fact 
that strong first-year teachers have been moved to higher 
primary or grammar grades and their former places filled 
by teachers who have been unsuccessful in the higher 
gades or by those who have had no previous experience. 
In one instance a principal is gradually weakening the 
entire work of a formerly excellent school by placing his 
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first year work in the charge of six inexperienced and in- 
efficient teachers. Opposed, however, to this suicidal 
policy is a growing majority of the principals who believe 
that no stable structure can be built upon a sandy foun- 
dation and who declare with Bishop Lawrence that work 
once organized and animated by a great teacher may 
be carried on by one having far less ability with a fair 
degree of success. 

The class room work has been hampered as formerly 
by too large classes, poor grading, mentally deficient 
pupils, and often by poor material. It is unfortunate 
that any young pupils are obliged to work on blackboards 
placed too high to admit of their working well, and it is 
more unfortunate that a child’s introduction to books 
should be made through one that is torn and unfit for 
use. Notwithstanding all obstacles the spirit seems to 
grow better and there is apparent a more intense, inquir- 
ing, and productive interest in the work. In many pri- 
mary rooms the quantity of work done is more than dou- 
ble that of last year and that too with no sacrifice of qual- 
ity and no additional expenditure of nerve force. In con- 
sequence a large number of teachers are coming to real- 
ize that better results do not necessarily mean more work 
and worry for teachers or pupils but merely more thought- 
ful and systematic procedure. They are, indeed, working 
out the theory that “he who toils is a slave and he who 
plays is an artist.”’ | 

My aim for the year has been to extend as far as possible 
the principles of class organization and teaching which had 
been illustrated in a very few schools. To this end my grade 
meetings were used to show with classes of both English 
and foreign pupils results in first year reading and 
language. Nothing could have been more kindly received by 
the teachers and principals. To the many requests which 
followed for knowledge of the way in which the work was 
done I responded by testing, grouping ,and teaching in the 
several schools at least four-fifths of my time. In these exer- 
cises I endeavored to illustrate the following fundamental 
principles: that the most valuable group teaching is possible 
only when all in the group are ignorant of and ready to 
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know that which is to be taught; that several classes of the 
same grade offer economic advantages in the division of 
labor; that it is a waste of time and effort to leave two 
teachers each with a class that divides itself into five groups 
when by dividing both classes into five groups one teacher 
could have two even groups and the other three; that chil- 
dren universally respond to matter which is truly artistic ; 
that mechanical difficulties loom like mountains before a 
perfunctory attention and disappear like magic before an 
overwhelming interest in the soul of the instruction; that 
it is possible and necessary for a teacher to know whether 
or not all the pupils have grasped the definite items of her 
instruction ; that knowledge must not be dealt out in homeo- 
pathic doses but that pupils must be trained to independent 
effort and achievement; that pupils should be trained from 
the first to compare what they learn to-day with what they 
learned yesterday and in so doing come upon things that 
were never told them; that as the business man demands 
interest on his investment so pupils may be trained to the 
conscious power of gaining an interest on their time and 
effort invested. To impress the value of these simple and 
generally accepted principles I worked persistently and sac- 
ae always everything that might seem attractive to the 
superficial observer. 

In the end I have the pleasure to report that in thirty- 
nine schools the pupils are beginning their reading and 
language with material conforming to the standards of 
art, that the methods of teaching are being viewed by the 
teachers in the light of a psychological problem; that in 
almost every instance the results have been better than 
we dared to hope, and in several classes certain features 
of the work are equal to the best results obtained by the 
schools which have had a longer experience and have 
gained an enviable reputation for their work. 


Respectfully submitted, 
MARGARET M’CLOSKEY, 


General Supervisor. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF MANUAL TRAINING. 


Dr. A. B. Poland, City Superintendent of Schools. 


Dear Sir :—Acting on your suggestion I herewith hand 
you the report of the manual training department for the 
year ending December 31st, 1904. 

The results of the year’s work are, on the whole, very 
gratifying. There has been no lack of interest on the part 
of the pupils and no letting down in zeal and conscien- 
tious work on the part of teachers. 

The growth of the city, together with increased de- 
mands for manual training in the High School has made 
it necessary during the year to add two more teachers to our 
special corps. These teachers have entered upon their 
new work with a vigor and spirit that make Ue a real 
accession to the department. 

We have made no important innovations this year in 
our manual training work but have rather striven for 
greater efficiency along lines already laid down. The out- 
line of work that is suggested for each grade is not at all 
mandatory, but contains examples of the kind of work 
that may be done with profit in the classes for which it 
was planned. Such an outline of lessons is necessary in 
order that there may be a definite and purposeful thought 
running through the work from beginning to end. Using 
the principles; processes and materials suggested, the 
outward form may reflect the individuality of the maker 
or the impress of environment; it may be controlled by 
special conditions or dictated by peculiar needs. The sug- 
gested work for each grade is then a warp and woof, the 
fabric takes on shape, size, weave, beauty of individual 
thought and local color in the hands of the weaver. 
In every grade we endeavor to make the work real, 
touching life at as many points as possible. This thought 
may be illustrated by naming some of the purposes for 
which work is done. 

A pupil makes things for himself, for instance, toys to 
play with, or contrivances, to hold his own belongings. He 
makes things for his family; special articles for partic- 
ular members, articles for general use in the house. He 
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makes things for the school, as individual bits of appar- 
atus or small conveniences. Conjointly with his fellows 
he works on a communal problem that is to be of some 
lasting and permanent value to the school. He makes 
things for some one he does not know, who needs help; 
toys and trinkets for children sick at home or in hospitals, 
for children in other institutions,—special constructions 
for any less fortunate than himself. 

In these and all other ways that we know, we are mak- 
ing our manual training of definite cultural value. 


Work in Primary Grades—In September the primary 
manual training work was extended so as to take in six 
other schools giving us, at the present time, a total of 
thirty-six schools that have definitely planned work in 
all grades. 

The teachers in the primary grades are now.better able 
than ever before, to use efficiently the tools and materials. 
furnished. The improvement in the teacher’s preparation 
has come through three sources. In the first place the 
graduates of the Normal and Training School, most of 
whom go into our primary grades, have a good practical 
knowledge of the primary manual training work. In the 
second place, the teachers, who have been called to at- 
tend the regular grade meetings of the department have, 
at these meetings, investigated for themselves, the pro- 
cesses to be taught in their classrooms. By this means. 
they have met and solved the difficulties of the several 
lessons. In the third place, one or more teachers from 
each of the thirty-six schools have attended or are at- 
tending the volunteer class formed for the study of ma- 
terials and processes valuable to these lower grades. The 
aim has been to make the handwork of each grade really 
contribute toward the school life. 

In the first grade manual training has furnished the 
means for good occupation work. By using spuares of 
paper the children have made articles involving the pro- 
cesses of folding, cutting, constructing and pasting; by 
using raffia and similar material they have made objects 
embodying the principles of braiding and weaving. In 
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other grades materials, tools and processes have been 
used to illustrate work in language, geography and num- 
ber. In all grades the work has helped to accent special 
days, occasions and seasons. 

To help the teachers to a better understanding of the 
principles involved in the construction work.of their re- 
spective grades I desire, very early in the coming year, to 
place in the hands of each teacher a printed sheet of dia- 
grams of typical problems. 


WIutthng—Beginning as we do, a new kind of work, 
under a special teacher, the manual training in the fifth 
and sixth years is full of interest. Throughout the year 
the aim has been to make each lesson, not only a step in 
a series having a desirable purpose but also, in itself, a 
source of real pleasure and profit to the pupil. Much 
emphasis has been laid on the beauty of things well done, 
clear lines on clean paper, smoothly cut edges and cor- 
ners, beautiful curves, fine proportions and soft artistic 
finishes. The results, in class work, in special school 
work, and in individual thinking and doing have been 
particularly gratifying. 


7 Ss 


Grammar Grade Bench Work—During the year we 
have opened two new centres for grammar grade work 
and have remodelled one of the old centres. With these 
additional facilities it has been possible to dispense with 
the sending of classes out of their own school in two 
cases and in other two cases to shorten very considerably 
the distance which the classes have to go for their manual 
training lesson. As in the fifth and sixth grades so in the 
seventh and eighth particular attention has been given 
this year to the beauty that is the result of clear think- 
ing and careful doing. 

In these upper grammar grades the boys afe at an age, 
when the desire to investigate the go of things is very 
prominent. They are on the alert to add to their knowl- 
edge of how things are done, how materials are used to 
get certain results. We are seeking to stimulate this 
natural desire in every way we can, by giving special 
work to particular boys, by advising with pupils about 
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work they are doing at home and by encouraging boys, 
whose tastes are similar, to club together for mutual ben- 
efit. The work of these grades shows that the pupils are 
putting more thought into planning and more care into 
the outworking than at any previous time. 


High School—The work in the High School has grown, 
so that, since September, the entire time of three teachers 
has been required to furnish accommodation to the classes. 


A definite correlation between design and construction 
has this year been made possible. Every pupil in the 
manual training course is now obliged to take one hour 
per week in design; some very interesting results have 
been reached; for designs have not only been made on 
paper, but they have also been worked out in suitable ma- 
terial either, under the direction of Miss Garrabrant, the 
teacher of design, or under one of the regular manual 
training teachers. There are now in process of con- 
struction in the High School shops many pieces of work 
showing good individual thought in design and much 
care in construction. 


In addition to the regular work there has been accom- 
plished during the year, much interesting “Arts and 
Crafts” work in wood, leather and sheetmetal. This spe- 
cial work has been done after school, the pupils buying 
their own special tools and materials. 


In the mechanical drawing department the work of 
the first two years has been reorganized, and most excel- 
lent work is now being done. A step has been made to- 
ward offering a choice between architectural work and 
machine design in the last two years. Some good results 
have been obtained and a further development is coming 
Next year, 

A visit to our rooms at the High School will show our 
pupils earnestly at work and happy in the tasks at hand. 


Normal School Work—In addition to the regular class- 
es of Normal students to whom I give manual training work 
suitable for primary grades I have, since September, devoted 
one hour per week to the supervision of the manual training 
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lesson given by the student teachers in the practice or train- 
ing department. 


Applied Design.—Working with the department of free 
hand drawing, in every grade above the second, two 
problems have been planned to receive a decorative de- 
sign. In the primary grades these problems have been 
made and decorated at Easter and at Christmas. In the 
grammar grades no attempt has been made to emphasize 
particular seasons. Some very pleasing results have come 
from this combined work and both departments are benefited. 
The design is made more practical and purposeful and 
the construction is made more beautiful and pleasing. 

The past year’s work gives hints as to the lines along 
which future progress must come; these hints will be 
taken and every endeavor made to make our manual 
training work of more service to the pupils, the schools 
and the city. 

I wish to record my appreciation of the ready support 
of the great body of primary teachers, of the untiring 
efforts on the part of the corps of special manual training 
teachers and of your ever continued interest in the de- 
partment. 

Very sincerely yours, 


ELI PICKWICK, Jr. 


Director of Manual Traimng 


REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC. 


Dr. A. B. Poland, City Superintendent of Schools. 


DeEaR Sir:—The music of the city has gone steadily 
along, with much progress in certain directions; but the 
schools are considerably hampered by lack of songs, having 
used all material available. For the maintenance of the 
work at its present standard, new material is essential. The 
music books of the higher grades have been sung pbruee 
and through. 

In all recent educational methods, literature, in its sim- 
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plified, or original form is used as the basis of subject mat- 
ter for reading. So in music, songs and compositions of the 
noted musicians, should be the medium of interpretation 
and material for practice. The musical spirit of the chil- 
dren has been thoroughly awakened, and it remains for us 
to supply the demand we have created. In the early part 
of the fall term, the Codas were listed for use in the grades, 
from the third year grade through the high and normal 
schools. These have been the only new material available. 
Many schools have taken advantage of this, and one or more 
sets have been added to their school libraries. 

In October, two voluntary classes for elementary and ad- 
vanced instruction were formed. The ready response on 
the part of the teachers was most gratifying. The atten- 
dance was regular and the interest sustained. The re- 
sults of such hearty co-operation are unquestionable. 

The work, in the line of composers, has been carried on, 
though not so broadly as is desirable. Dearth of songs as 
a means of illustration hampers the effort considerably. 
To Miss Dodd of the Free Public Library, is due much 
credit, for aiding the children in their selection of books in 
this particular line. 

The half day classes have been greatly handicapped in 
their progress for lack of time. It impresses me, at the 
present writing, should this necessity continue, that a course 
of study must be specially prepared for these conditions. 

That the music is having a broader influence than the one 
hour a week schedule in our curriculum allows, is shown 
by the various choruses that have been formed outside of 
the regular sessions, the request on the part of scholars 
to take the song books to their homes, and the interest of 
various organizations not connected with the school system. 

The Sunday schools stimulated by the really good music 
and interpretive work found in the day school system, have 
arranged a department of vocal music in their summer in- 
stitutes. 

The work in the normal and training school still continues 
on the same lines. The students in the normal department 
have instituted musical mornings, under the direction of 
one of the instructors, in which duets, trios, and instrumental 
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solos from the best composers make up the progam. In 
the training department, the music is handled by the pupil 
teachers, in common with all other subjects in the curriculum. 
This practice is the only means of training in the teaching of 
music, for ’tis only the doing in practical teaching that de- 
velops ability. 

Much of the success in the music is due Miss Florence L. 
Haines, who has carried the work in the elementary and 
intermediate schools, most satisfactorily. 

In conclusion, permit me to thank the Board of Education 
and the superintendent for their interest in this department, 
and to commend heartily the co-operation of my fellow 
teachers. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LOUISE WESTWOOD, 
Supervisor of Music. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERVISOR OF SEWING. 


Dr. A. B. Poland, City Superintendent of Schools. 


Dear Sir:—There has been during the past year 
throughout the city a steady progress in the methods and 
results of teaching sewing. | 

Over one hundred teachers have taken new classes and 
consequently have had new sewing courses to teach. For 
these I have held a sufficient number of grade meetings 
to give them in detail all the lessons to be taught. For 
the experienced teachers and those prevented by illness 
from attending the grade meetings, I have given office 
time for help and suggestions about the work. 

My assistant, Miss Donnelly, and I have visited the 
teachers during their lesson hours as often as possible 
and have tried to give such assistance and encouragement 
as they needed. Among them is an almost universal de- 
sire to teach the subject well. There is an inclination to 
lose sight of principles in the teaching and to emphasize 
results, also to rob the child of power by doing too much 
for her. These tendencies will be overcome when we all 
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realize better that we are teaching, not for the present 
but for the future. 

The extension of the cooking course has made it im- 
possible, except in a very few schools that are still unable 
to have cooking lessons, for the eighth grade girls to be 
taught shirt-waist making, the part of the sewing course 
that appeals most strongly to pupils and their parents. 
I am hoping that the time is near when we may extend 
our work to the fourth grades and make the full course 
of sewing again practicable. As I visit the evening 
schools and see the small children that gather in the sew- 
ing classes, after attending the primary schools during 
the day, making efforts to learn to sew, I am convinced 
that this opportunity should be given to them in the day 
schools, and that they should be kept at home during the 
evenings and given the recreation and bed-time hours 
that belong to children of their age. The children of the 
well-to-do are able to pass through the grammar schools 
and get the advantage of a full course in sewing, but 
those who need it much more, the children of the poor, 
leave at the end of the primary school with no instruction 
whatever. There are probably three-fourths as many 
girls in the highest primary grade as we find in all the 
grammar grades together. Many of these are backward 
pupils, old for the grade; the majority of them belong to 
poor parents who must hurry them into the city’s work- 
shops with the opportunity forever lost of learning how 
to take the stitch in time so as to stretch their poor means 
to the greatest extent. Upon investigation I find that 
the average wages of a fourteen-year-old girl in our even- 
ing schools are two and a half dollars per week. If she 
can make her shirtwaist for thirty cents instead of paying 
two or three times the amount for the ready-made article, 
the problem of living is certainly somewhat easier for 
her. 

Our doll experiment in the Seventh Avenue school is 
more than a year old, and an assured success. The doll 
is named Genevieve, for St. Genevieve’s Guild, by whom 
she was bought and has been supported. She has to be 
supported, for her laundry bills are an item. She has a 
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fresh suit of clothes every day, so that she may be per- 
fectly sanitary for her visits to the Italian, homes. She 


. goes home every night with some little girl in the third 


grade class, to which she belongs. Her clothing is plain 
and well made in the most approved style for children, 
so that the parents may see how the clothing, like Gen- 


_evieve’s, which their children make in school for them- 


selves, should be adjusted. Genevieve is made of cellu- 
loid, so that she can be kept as clean as her clothes. That 
she is in as good condition to-day as she was when she 
began her round of visits a year ago, speaks volumes for 
the little people who care for her and the teacher whose 
influence has created the spirit that makes Genevieve’s 
example a power in the community. 

A bed, which is an exact counterpart of a full-sized 
one in all of its furnishings, is now ready for the class- 
room. In this Genevieve is to take a daily nap, and les- 


‘sons in bed-making will naturally follow. To the boys 


of the manual training department we are grateful for 
this piece of furniture, also for the bureau in which the 
clothes and changes of bed clothes are to be taken care 
of. This doll scheme has been lately introduced into the 
James Street Industrial school, where the managers bear 
the expense. We are hoping that other philanthropic 
organizations may soon make it possible to extend this 
plan to some other schools, where it is needed. Until this 
winter the sewing in the lower grades of the evening 
schools has been compulsory. This season it is optional, 
but with no perceptible falling off in attendance. The 
majority of the first year girls are unfamiliar with the 
use of the needle; consequently their time must be given 
entirely to hand sewing. They make three garments dur- . 
ing their lessons, and are ready: for machine work 
the next season. The second year girls system- 
atically study all the parts of the shirt-waist. They show 
a tendency to make use of this knowledge in repeating 
the efforts at home. Some of the girls will have made 
one or two waists at home during the process of con- 
structing the one in school. We are greatly hampered 
in this work by the lack of sewing machines. In most of 
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the classes we have but one and there is much lost time 
and discouragement in a class of fifteen or twenty girls, 
‘who waste their precious minutes waiting for a chance 
at this one machine. In the Industrial schools, where 
the work is more advanced there is also this crying need. 
The sewing machines in the schools have been given or 
loaned by ditferent sewing machine companies of the 
city. The Board of Education owns none of them. 

There has been a great advance over last season in the 
teaching of sewing in the evening schools. The teachers 
are culled from the most skilful of our grammar _ school 
teachers, and are women devoted to the welfare of our 
working girls. Their personality creates for the girls an 
atmosphere foreign to their daily work-a-day life. So 
great is their philanthropic interest that some of them 
have expressed a desire to carry on the sewing instruc- 
tion after the close of the evening schools without com- 
pensation. 

For the success of all this day and evening instruction 
in this most important subject we are indebted to the 
class teacher. Every facility should be given her for do- 
ing the work, which, however much pleasure she may 
find in the doing, is accomplished by a vast expenditure 
of vitality. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CARRIE V. SPErIPNS-, 
Supervisor of Sewing. 


REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF DRAWING. 


Dr. A. B. Poland, City Superintendent of Schools. 


Dear Srr:—Art is coming to be regarded as a necessity 
in our modern democratic society. It is more real and less 
artificial in character than formerly, and a greater number 
of people are interested in its various phases than ever be- 
fore. Because this is true, children must be given such a 
knowledge, of form, color and composition as will enable 
them to be correct in judgment and sound in criticism. 
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Our mission is not alone to teach the pupil to produce the 
object beautiful, but to teach him to know what is beautiful, 
and to love it. To do this we emphasize the topics of nature 
study, design and object drawing. 


Nature Study—Beauty is arrangement according to law, 
but the mere application of rules will not produce beautv. 
We must reach the sources of beauty hidden within the 
depths of the child’s spirit. Through the ordinary ex- 
periences in the fields of nature and art come an inspiration 
to finer living. Colonel Parker says: “Reading, writing, - 
and arithmetic are the tools of learning; educative practice 
in art is learning itself.” Art is the expression of joy in 
work; such joy as comes to one who works with under- 
standing of the laws that are embodied in all natural 
growths. 


While it may not be desirable for us to develop a worship 
of plant and tree life as have the Japanese, a little study 
of their spirit of adoration will broaden our appreciation of 
all that is beautiful in nature. 


Through the study of nature, there arises a necessity for 
color knowledge. The man devoid of color perception can 
not enjoy the finer harmonies of tone and values. Hence 
the need to develop an interest in color combinations lead- 
ing to color discriminations in nature and in the arts. 


Design—lf art is taught as something that may be real- 
ized by every individual; if taught through a respect for 
the simplicity of life and through a love for beauty, | believe 
whatever a man’s vocation, he will be happy, for his will be 
an art-guided labor. 


There has been a development along this line, by correlat- 
ing drawing with manual training. Abstract or pure design 
is but half the problem—applied design is the other half. 
Such questions as these are being asked: Is the design or- 
derly? Is it beautiful? Has it a use? To make something 
unique or unusual has not been considered most important, 
but to produce something that showed elements of beauty, 
or adaptation. In ali things a rigid adherence to simplicity 
has been encouraged. The application of design in the 
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manual training work has enhanced its value, and the ele- 
ment of beauty in decoration has been emphasized. 


OBJECT DRAWING. 


Through our ignorance, and eagerness for pleasing re- 
sults, a feeling of fear, and despondency is often created 
in the little ones. At home and unmolested they love to 
draw, love to tell their thoughts by means of picture mak- 
ing. <A series of lessons in object drawing has been ar- 
ranged which will not curb child spontaneity, freedom or 
individuality. Experience teaches us that power to see tru- 
ly is tenfold more valuable than power to represent per- 
fectly. Hence free expression -has been required in order 
that skill in technique may not be considered paramount 
and produce arrested development. 


GRADE MEETINGS. 


Good teaching in any subject presupposes the necessity of 
a knowledge not alone of subject matter, but of the laws and 
principles upon which its structure rests. While the teacher 
must inform herself in the.necessary steps of development, 
grade meetings have been held during each semester to aid 
in unifying the work. Discussion of the aims and methods 
underlying the course of study has been encouraged. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


The work of the high school has been a union of repre- 
sentation, decoration, and construction in a series of prob- 
lems designed to strengthen the perceptive and reasoning 
faculties, and to cultivate taste and orginality. Plant forms 
have been reviewed as also their application in color 
harmonies. New plant forms have been analyzed to create 
motives and elements for design. Designs have been origin- 
ated that were in keeping with the laws of order, beauty and 
use. The drawing of “life” and “still life’ has preceded 
such work as poster, program, calendar, etc. 
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NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 


In the limited time given to the drawing in this school no 
extensive knowledge of art can be obtained. The aim has 
been to secure an appreciation of beauty, order, and unity. 
This has been acquired by a study of the theory of the rela- 
tion of art education to life of country and city and the 
applying of art principles to the need of every day life. 
Through the effort to master technique, and to cultivate 
power to impart, even the most talentless students have ac- 
quired a self-confidence that will aid them when they come 
to solve their problems alone. 


CONCLUSION. 


In making this report I realize how small a factor I have 
‘been, and am deeply grateful to the principals and teachers 
who have so loyally and faithfully assisted me in my efforts. 
In the teaching of adjustment of means to proper ends, 
in selecting implements, preparing plans, fitting material, 
etc., I have been greatly aided by my assistant, Miss Chase. 

I am grateful to the Commissioners for the adoption of 
the “Text Books of Art Education,’ which have been an 
aid in waking interest, quickening observation, improving 
expression, and developing independence. Both my assist- 
ant and myself not only formally but cordially thank the 
supervisors of other departments, for their hearty support 
and sympathy; and, yourself, Dr. Poland, for great kind- 
ness, consideration and courtesy. 

Very respectfully, 
PVA TEST RMB, 
Supervisor of Drawing. 
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REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF WRITING. 


Dr. A. B. Poland, City Superintendent of Schools. 

DEAR S1r:—In submitting my report for the year 1904, 
I would state that in outlining the course of instruction, 
much stress was laid on the fact that the proper position 
of pupils, and manner of holding pencil or pen, is of equal 
importance with letter formation, and that pupils in the 
lower grades should be very carefully trained in all of 
these important essentials from day to day. In the mid- 
dle and upper grades, the attention of pupils is fixed on 
all the details of movement as well as form; since it is 
recognized that writing is a mental as well as a manual 
drill, and that the muscles act only in obedience to the 
mind. Most pupils, as a rule, have a fairly good idea of 
form when they enter the grammar department, but this 
idea has been acquired by a slow process of drawing; 
hence the necessity of frequent drills on the rolling 
tracers, and sliding up and down movements, com- 
bining forearm with finger action, the former giving 
power and the latter securing correct shape. This is the 
true movement for free, uniform, graceful writing. By 
faithfully following this method of instruction, not only 
will the interest of pupils be stimulated, but correct writ- 
ing habits will be formed that will be of positive and last- 
ing value. 

Through the earnest, determined efforts of teachers, 
substantial progress has been made along the following 
lines: 

The forward slant is now well established in all of the 
grades. 

Habits of neatness and care in handling the pen are 
being well developed. 

Greater uniformity in shape, size and spacing of letters. 
and words is obtained. 

Movement drills that put “snap and ginger” into the 
work and give ease and freedom, are used successfully in 
most of the pen and ink grades. 

Improvement in blackboard writing (by teachers and 
pupils) is quite noticeable, and much to be desired. 
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Great pains has been taken to improve the character 
of all the written work. 

Much, however, remains to be done to reach the degree 
of excellence hoped for by all. The effort being made 
is evidently in the right direction and should gradually 
lead up to a mastery of the prime essentials of good pen- 
manship—simplicity, legibility and rapidity. 

_ The exhibit of penmanship sent to the St. Louis Expos- 
on. was made up into volumes and represented the 
actual class-room work; it covered, in outline, the en- 
tire system as carried out in our city schools. The prep- 
aration of the exhibit aroused a competitive interest 
among teachers and pupils that was a stimulus to hon- 
est effort and better work. The exhibit was certainly a 
credit to the Newark schools. . 

The young ladies that come out of the Normal and 
Training school, do excellent blackboard work and are 
well equipped to teach penmanship in any of the classes. 
_ The practice of displaying specimens of pupils’ writing 
in the halls, or exchanging with other classes, is becom- 
ing quite general in our schools. It awakens a deeper in- 
terest, creates a class pride, and is an incentive for pupils 
to work up to a higher degree of excellence. 

Copy-books have been used in most of the schools 
since the first of November. 

The cheerful co-operation of principals and teachers 
has made my visits to all of the schools exceedingly 
pleasant. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. W. SLOCUM, 
Director of Writing. 
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REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Dr. A. B. Poland, City Superintendent of Schools. 

Dear Sir:—Il beg to submit at your request my first 
annual report upon the work in physical training begun 
last September. 

The importance of rational exercises in and out of the 
class-room for the physical development of the child, is 
almost universally felt. That there is a need in our 
schools for systematic bodily training along with mental 
training, every one who has visited the schools must rec- 
ognize. It has been my endeavor to introduce a practical 
system for this dual development. 

Just now the chief educators of the United States are 
urging the necessity of physical training in connection 
with other courses of study. College presidents insist 
that a man’s character needs to be rounded out by mental, 
moral and physical development, and that these are of 
about equal importance. Unless a man has a strong 
physique, the vitality of trained and hardened manhood, 
the power of endurance and a capacity for labor, no 
amount of book knowledge will carry him upward on the 
modern strenuous climb to position and influence. Not 
long ago educators talked of the time lost in teaching © 
subjects outside the pale of the three R.’s. But all that 
has now changed; for it is apparent that the training of a 
youth to be upright and honorable as well as to be strong 
and reliant, is of just as much importance as teaching 
him to read and write. Unless we have men trained in 
the school of necessity to strength and endurance, as 
were Washington, Jackson and Lincoln, we must have 
jiu-jitsu, the riding academy or the gymnasium. Thus 
only shall we get the highest types of manhood as typi- 
fied by the Japanese general Kuroki, and by our own 
Dewey and Roosevelt. 

The work of organization always proceeds slowly. To 
take proper care of the physical and hygienic welfare of 
more than 40,000 pupils in fifty-two different school- 
houses, requires most careful consideration. 


Unfamilarity with the Newark schools at first neces- 
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sitated a survey of the conditions under’which physical 
training would have to be carried on. Many buildings 
were inspected; the number of assembly rooms noted; 
court space and out-door playgrounds were examined; 
seating capacity of the rooms, available space between 
desks, character and condition of the desks and floors 
were investigated. I found many schools using some 
form of free-hand gymnastics, some using apparatus, and 
others having short recesses as relaxation periods. The 
need of a uniform and graded system was apparent. It 
was evident from these observations that at first some 
method of free-hand gymnastics would have to be adopt- 
ed. 

In formulating the exercises which are now being used 
in the class-room, I have felt that the first and most im- 
portant aim should be the training of the body to a cor- 
rect standing posture. There is nothing more awkward 
or distressing than stoop-shoulders, slouching habits, and 
careless or lazy positions in either sitting, standing or 
walking: Such habits are a physiological check on the 
intellectual development and ambition of an individual. 
A person with careless habits, flabby and unprepossess- 
ing appearance will usually be found to be lacking in 
mentality, if not corrupt in moral principle. We must 
guard against the  school-child’s tendency to develop 
all of these faults; and it is in the class-room we must be- 
gin to fight these evils. 

I believe, therefore, that it should be the first care in 
outlining exercises, to see that they are of such a nature 
that the pupil works for a proper carriage of the body. 
There is nothing better than “setting-up” exercises for 
strengthening those muscles which give a graceful and 
upright carriage. The “setting-up” exercises are used 
mainly in the army and receive their peculiar name from 
the fact that they do more in a shorter space of time to 
put the body in a perfect standing posture than any other 
kind of exercise. The result is a well “set-up” attitude. 

Two-minute “setting-up” exercises have been printed, 
and sent to every teacher throughout the city, and teach- 
ers have been instructed how to teach these movements. 
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These two-minute “setting-up” exercises are given three 
times during the daily session, preferably after recitation 
periods. From time to time throughout the year these 
exercises have been changed and new and more difficult 
movements substituted for the sake of physiological pro- 
gression and in order that the monotony of frequent repe- 
tition might be avoided. These exercises afford relaxa- 
tion through a change of activities, quickening of the cir- 
culation, deep breathing of fresh air, and purifying of 
the venous blood; for these reasons, also, frequent “‘set- 
ting-up” exercises are extremely valuable. 

But in order that the physical condition of the pupil 

may be systematically advanced other things need to be 
done besides correcting posture; for to successfully ac- 
complish our aims more extended and vigorous move- 
ments must be taken than are given in the two-minute 
“setting-up” exercise. So we have had one period de- 
voted each day to work which will develop the muscular 
organism so far as is possible under the conditions that 
exist. : 
A syllabus of physical training for the Newark public 
schools, has been prepared. It contains sixty different les- 
sons suited to the several grades. These lessons have 
from fifteen to twenty, or more, commands, and follow a 
regular sequence, such as order movements, introductory 
movements, arm and leg execises, lateral trunk move- 
ments, arch flexions, jump movements, etc. By means of 
these lessons we aim to advance the motor education of 
pupils; to teach them to march, to move promptly and 
with precision. By the cultivaton of this control over 
their muscles and motions their will-power is developed. 
In these longer lessons we try to regulate, for the time 
being, at least, the blood pressure, the absorption of oxy- 
gen and the expansion of the lungs. We try to teach 
pupils to breathe correctly and we try to force upon their 
attention the necessity for fresh air. 

The lessons in the syllabus have been graded care- 
fully, each lesson containing only a few movements. The 
syllabus is only tentative and will be enlarged later to 
suit the growing needs of the schools. 
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The growth of the body depends upon the absorption 
and assimilation of foods. These processes are aided by 
proper exercise. Probably the short time we are now able 
to give physical exercise in school hours has little effect 
upon digestive processes; but, nevertheless, we should 
not lose sight of the harm arising from sluggishness; and 
we must give the best substitute we can devise, to ac- 
complish artificially, what naturally takes care of itself in 
hours out of school. 

Little attention has been given to games on account 
of the more urgent need of overseeing the regular work. 
But their great value has not been lost sight of. Some- 
thing has been attempted in the lower grades, and work 
of this kind will gradually be extended throughout. When 
the age of twelve or thirteen has been reached, a boy will 
drop his childish amusement for something more serious. 
Running, jumping, boxing, swimming, skating and all 
the popular games will claim his attention. He feels 
that he is becoming a man, and desires to show his. skill 
and strength. He wants an opportunity to “play his 
part,” “hold up his end,” “pull his oar;’ and it is only as 
a member of some school, or athletic club, where self 
can have full play, while yet subordinated to a common 
end, that his best efforts can be brought forth. The abil- 
ity to do good team work, the readiness to throw one’s 
self into the breach to stop an assault, the willingness to 
make a sacrifice hit to advance one’s side, to singly fight 
a “machine” for the sake of the public benefit, are all 
types of heroism which the school boy develops largely 
in the practice of his sports and games. 

The power of self-subordination and the sacrificing of 
personal wishes for the good of a common cause, should 
be highly developed. in our girls also. The highest type 
of manhood cannot be reached unless we have also the 
highest type of womanhood. Courage, loyalty, brother- 
hood and sisterhood are to be developed by sports and 
games; they are qualities worthy of the highest type of 
civilization. 

In most of the lessons of the syllabus aesthetic move- 
ments have been introduced for the development partic- 
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ularly of grace and beauty. And while it is supposed 
that the girls will profit more from these exercises, their 
value will not be lost upon the boys. The free and joy- 
ous expression of the emotions through rythmic and 
graceful movements of the trunk and limbs develops self- 
possession, mental and physical poise. Stanley Hall says, 
‘Dancing is one of the best exercises for old and young;” 
he advocates its being introduced into the regular school 
course. “Dancing puts the mind and body in harmony 
and | frequently dance,” he adds, “and I believe it helps 
to keep me young.” 

At the High School, there is a great necessity for a 
Suitable gymnasium for the fourteen hundred or fifteen 
hundred boys and girls that attend. The present room 
devoted to physical training is entirely inadequate. It 
is with the greatest difficulty that the two upper classes 
of girls receive instruction, while neither of the two low- 
er classes of girls—and none of the boys—get any phys- 
ical training whatsoever. Miss Patrick teaches the sen- 
jor and junior girls for one period only, two days a week, 
struggling against great odds in very small quarters. 
Her excellent work with these girls was shown in a pub- 
lic exhibition, given recently. The money which has been 
raised by these public exhibitions has been put aside for a 
gymnastic fund, and is to be used in building and equip- 
ping a gymnasium. 

In consideration of the fact that the boys of the High 
School are at present cut off from the use of a gymnasium 
I recommend that the Board of Education authorize mili- 
tary drill. Instruction in company and squad formations, in 
single trick practice, and in the “setting up” exercises 
would prove interesting as well as profitable. If the State 
could be prevailed upon to furnish rifles, as is done by 
Massachusetts to many of her High Schools, another 
branch of instruction could be added. 

The normal and training school students receive in- 
struction in physical training and are under the supervis- 
ion of Miss Patrick. The students in the normal depart- 
ment are visited and supervised in the teaching of lessons 
in gymnastics and in the application of games to the 
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class-room. Lectures on the theory and practice of phys- 
ical development are given by Miss Patrick in the nor- 
mal department twice a month. Practical floor work and 
practice in teaching “‘setting up” exercises and free-hand 
movements are taken up by the girls in this department 
in the Y. M. C. A. gymnasium. As the teaching of gym- 
nastics is part of the work of a teacher, the importance 
of this course cannot be too strongly emphasized. A 
high standard should be insisted upon and full credit 
should be allowed for the time devoted to this subject. 

I should feel that I had neglected an opportunity to 
express my Sincere appreciation of the kindness, courtesy, 
and consideration shown me, if I did not make some men- 
tion, before concluding, of the gratifying co-operation on 
the part of all principals and teachers throughout the 
city. Their sympathy has been invaluable in starting this 
work and their willing and intelligent assistance has been 
apparent in the good work of the pupils. 


Respectfully submitted, 


RANDALL D. WARDEN, 
Director of Physical Training. 


REPORT OF THE CHIEF ATTENDANCE OFFICER. 


Dr. A. B. Poland, City Superintendent of Schools, 


DEAR Sir:—I herewith respectfully submit my report of 
the work of the attendance department during the year 1904. 

Throughout the entire year the attendance department 
has given special attention to children who are not truants, 
according to the accepted meaning of the word, but who 
remain away from school because of carelessness on the part 
of their parents or who are kept home by their parents to 
help about the house or to work in small stores, etc. The 
number of children in this class is far greater than the num- 
ber of actual truants, and the evil is much more difficult to 
correct. Attendance officers in such cases are compelled to 
visit the homes and to warn the parents of such children 
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many times; they are often compelled to summon parents 
to the criminal court before their children become regular 
attendants at school. 

The present school law gives very little help in disposing 
of these cases since under the requirements of the law it is al- 
most impossible to prosecute and obtain a conviction pro- 
vided parents send their children to school at all. Some 
parents send their children to school for one or two days 
each week to evade the law. If the law could be so amended 
that after one written notice had been served a parent 
who habitually keeps his children home for one or two days 
each week, or who allows his children to become irregular 
in attendance could be prosecuted, it would materially aid in 
enforcing regular daily attendance. 

There have been nearly seven thousand (7000) cases Ht 
this kind reported during the year to the.attendance depart- 
ment by the principals of the various schools. As a result 
of the combined efforts of principals, teachers and atten- 
dance officers there has been a steady increase in the number 
of days of actual attendance and in the per cent. of atten- 
dance in all the schools of the city. 

The work of gathering up children who are found on the 
streets during school hours, and of directing their parents 
to cause their attendance at school, has been steadily pursued 
during the whole year. Many children under fourteen 
years of age have also been taken from work in factories 
and stores and returned to school. About eighteen hundred 
(1800) such children have been placed in school. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that the enrollment and actual daily attendance 
in the grades in which these children would naturally belong, 
have both been greatly increased in almost every school in 
the city. 

One hundred and sixty-two (162) parents have been 
summoned to the criminal court during the year. It has 
been necessary to make formal complaints against twelve 
(12) all of whom were convicted ; seven were fined five dol- 
lars ($5.00) to fifteen dollars ($15.00) each; sentence was 
suspended in the cases of five (5) on condition that they 
should cause their children to attend school each day during 
the remainder of the school year. 
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There have been investigated about two hundred and 
forty (240) cases of boys and girls who were brought be- 
fore the criminal courts charged with petty crimes, or on a 
complaint of incorrigibility made by their parents. In all of 
these. cases the attendance department has worked in con- 
junction with the county probation officers. Recommenda- 
tions have been made as follows: Forty-seven (47) boys 
and seven (7) girls for commitment to the Newark City 
Home; thirteen (13) boys for commitment to the State 
Home for Boys; two (2) girls and one (1) boy for commit- 
ment to the New Jersey Training School for Feeble Minded 
Girls and Boys; ten (10) boys and one (1) girl to be placed 
fr catcior tier. Cs sevens (7) boys and one (2). girl 
to be placed in care of the Catholic Children’s Aid Society ; 
five (5) girls to be placed in the House of the Good Shep- 
herd; seven (7) boys to be placed in the Sacred Heart Pro- 
tectory ; and the remainder to be placed on probation or re- 
turned to their parents with a warning. 

One hundred and fifteen (115) boys have been recom- 
mended by principals to be transferred to ungraded 
schools. Of this number sixty-seven (67) were so trans- 
ferred; twenty-four (24) were continued on trial at grad- 
ed schools; eight (8) entered private or parochial 
schools; six (6) were committed to the Newark City 
Home; the remainder are at this time awaiting investi- 
gation. 

Despite the crowded condition of both the Academy street 
and the Commerce street ungraded schools, much good 
work has been accomplished. A greater number of boys 
have been returned to graded schools, with good results, 
than ever before. There is great need at the present time 
for an additional ungraded class; hence I would most 
respectfully suggest that the Academy street and the 
Commerce street ungraded schools be removed from 
their present quarters and located in places farther away 
from the centre of the city. Both schools are now in too 
close proximity to the cheap theatres, the market and 
many other places which tempt boys to remain away 
from school. If one ungraded school containing from 
two to four rooms could be located somewhere in the 
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“Fill” section and another of the same size located some- 
where above Central avenue, the added accommodation 
and better location would tend toward greatly increasing 
the usefulness of these schools. 

Sometime in April last the Common Council at the 
request of the Board of Education passed an ordinance 
entitled, “An ordinance relating to the issuance of per- 
mits and badges to newsboys in the city of Newark, New 
Jersey.” This ordinance was immediately approved by 
the Mayor. It provides that no boy under ten years of 
age, nor girl under sixteen, shall sell any newspapers on 
the streets of this city; it provides also, that no boy be- 
tween the ages of ten and fourteen years of age, shall sell 
newspapers unless he shall first have obtained a permit 
and badge from the Board of Education; it further pro- 
vides that no boy to whom a badge and permit shall have 
been issued shall sell newspapers during school hours 
or after ten o’clock at night, under penalty of being sent 
to the City Home, or placed on probation. The effect 
of enforcing this ordinance has been to rid the city of the 
begging type of newsboy, who was formerly seen upon 
the streets at all hours of the night, and to cause many 
boys to attend school regularly who had been in the habit 
_ of selling papers during the hours when they should have 
been in school. 

The present school law does not make attendance at 
evening schools compulsory for any one. The attendance 
officers, have, nevertheless, visited many homes of pupils 
who had left evening schools. By impressing upon the 
parent and pupil the advantage of such attendance they 
have succeeded in returning to school over two hundred 
(200) pupils during the evening school term. 

At the beginning of the present evening school year 
a new plan was put into operation to arouse interest. A 
list of over five hundred names of employers having been 
carefully prepared, a letter was sent to each of them in 
which letter attention was called to the advantages offer- 
ed. by the evening schools. Employers were requested to 
co-operate with the Board of Education in securing the 
attendance of all of their employes who would probably be 
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benefited by attending such schools. Answers were re- 
ceived from a number of employers who expressed great 
interest in the work and promised to co-operate with the 
Board as requested. Next year we hope to be able to get 
into closer touch with employers and through them to 
reach even a greater number of their employes. 

I desire to express my gratitude for the hearty support 
that has been given me by the Board of Education, and 
by the City Superintendent; also, for the assistance and 
courtesy extended to me by the Judges of the Criminal 
Courts, the Police Department and the Probation Offi- 
cers. 

A tabulated statement of the work of the attendance 
department accompanies this report. 

Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES A. MacCALL, 
Chief Attendance Officer 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


NUMBER OWNED AND RENTED. 


Fifty-seven school buildings are in use at the present 
time. Of this number fifty-three are owned and four rented 
by the city. In addition to the above, six portable buildings 


The number not in use is one, the old Colored 


-ochool building situated in the rear of the Commerce 
Street building. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS (FOR THE, LAST 
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FIVE YEARS. 


—No. of Buildings— ———-—-Class Rooms———————-_, 


Owned. Rented. ‘Permanent. In Courts, In Rented 
&e. Buildings. Total. 
48 4 729 26 18 773 
49 4 735 42 18 795 
52 4 747 52 18 817 
52 4 803 48 18 869 
53 4 886 42 18 946 
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and and Kinder- Seating 
High. Primary. garten. Total. Capacity. 
B40 te U1 1 GOON 4.833638 250 aa 27s 
e735) eae AO9 doen BUNS a 31,308 
1,804 -- “33,552 » 4,863 40,219.) 31,105 
1,804 35,861 4,945 42,610 34,056 
1,804 39,318 = 4,987 46,109 37,510 


The number of class rooms and the seating capacity of 
all the buildings in use are shown in the following table: 
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TEACHERS. 

Sciicols,) (ssehuota  Ghenanie 
6 ei a aed 967 176 195 
DOB Leagan at QI9 140 171 
Luereaseuaiua 48 36 24 
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29 
33 


The number of day school teachers in the employ of the 
Board, their classification and distribution and the in- 
crease for the year ending June 30, 1904, are shown in 


_ the following table: 
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In the following table the teachers are grouped accord- 


._ ding to their rank: 
_ Principals: 


» Nonmali Schools Mhale vi 2 opal ne u 
Pap SCHOO iM ale. aia alee eae eee 
(aramimar  ochool,. Nale..wbec ee 
Prnmary Schools Male 7.02). bis Bias Gee 
Primary Schools Demale. ean. 


Normal and Training Schools: 


Teachers of Methods.......... Bate! 
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High School : 
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Vice-Principals : 


Grampian seqool ee ee til, 
FPWR YUL OLUGGH ir ie atee eer atisy dora eres ae) 


Head Assistants: 


Cre AR AT OGOOL Ou taste a icles shares Meeeaved meee « 
LEDS CUES > | [a] RUNG Map cea IN abe RH SUS SAMA tte 


First Assistants: 


Seventh Grade Pei Beet Zo: Lh ta ditra, ar aed i 
BE mae usual, i otole AatRU ciPpiabeterat «. eee 


Assistants: 


Primary and» Grammar Schools.......... 


Kindergarten Teachers: 


NWS: Civ kOe NS de eae ea ND AUN Sao alc oy Ao 
VAMECL SE oh OGG Goh DRI NOR ASL Seay MOAR er De eee aD aD yO Peed 


Meme TAC BO NOOlS Giles roe Kula aioe «ed blale,ailalweha 


‘Supervisors and Special Teachers: 


ETH LS TSAR RS TSO SOURS BUSI (AD Kinny Cone DMR ae ce Poe Pa 


PG VeeN ANG) LOQO4 Bsa oes ag 


*Three Kindergarten Directors not included. 
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TERM OF SERVICE OF TEACHERS. 


In. the following table the teachers of the city are 
grouped according to their total experience in teaching: 


Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 


between 
between 
between 


between 
between 
between 


over 40 years 
Longest time by any one teacher 


who have been teaching I year or less 


I and 5 years 
5 and 10 years 
Io and 15 years 
between 15 and 20 years 
20 and 25 years 
25 and 30 years 
30 and 40 years 


“ee eee 
Cy 
oecece eee ere ee ere eee 
© © 08 C76 @ 10 0 6 6 é-0 © 0 © 
eee ee eee eee ow ewe 
oer ee ee oe eo ee ewe 
cece ee ee ee ee oe ow 


cee ee ee ee oe ew ew ew ew 


52 years, 6 months. 


Average time of experience of teachers, II vears, 4 months. 


Of the 967 regular teachers reported, 8.1 per cent. have 


been teaching one year or less; 
one and less than five years; 
Ie cleper eccnte 


and ten 
years ; 


6.9 per cent., 


years ; 


10:3 .per -cent., 
between twenty and twenty-five years, and 


24.3 


2437 ,pci scenes 


more than 


per cent., between five 


between ten and fifteen 


between fifteen and twenty years; 


10.6 per cent., over twenty-five years. 


In the following table the teachers of the city are grouped 
according to the length of time they have taught in othe 
schools where now employed: 


Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Longest 


where now employed 
Average time 


between 
between 
between 
between 
between 
between 
between 


30 


and 
and 
and 
and 
and 
and 


eee © © © © © © oO ew ew we we ew elm ew ee eH ew ee ee ew we © 


IO years 
I5 years 
20 years 
25 years 
30 years 
40 years 


Number who have taught in the present school one 
year or less 


eee ee ee ee © ee © © ew © 


1-0 © 0") 6,16) (6 0) & 6 6 6 O06 


oeree ee ee © © © © © & et 


oeer eer ee ee ee we we ow 


time any one teacher has taught in school 


179) pei NRE Meee ea te Sot 40 years. 
SNE Aa CERT A no AaGiokc se 6 years, 8 months. 


Of the 967 regular teachers reported, 20.9 per cent. have 
been teaching one year or less in their present school; 42.6: 
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per cent., between one and five years; 15.6 per cent., between 
five and ten years; 7.5 per cent., between ten and fifteen 
years; 6.6 per cent., between fifteen and twenty years; 3.1 
per cent., between twenty and twenty-five years, and 3.7 per 
cent. over twenty-five years. 


TEACHERS’ GRADUATION. 


Number of Newark city normal school graduates... 630 
“ - “N. J. State normal school graduates.. 69 
“ graduates from other normal schools.. 117 


2 Se GOMES KOT ACU ALTOS hein. she ain canes Sts «whe 84 
x “graduates from! kindergarten training 
Senos =(NOL Including Newark )iciiw's wes cs oles 39, 
Number not graduates of a college or professional 
[Be TAUB ERS AST 5) po a i lags Ee aR 42 


Number of day-school teachers in the employ of the 
Board for the last five years: 


Males. Females. Total 
MIM ier SA Se cs Go tuial sc bw ah ae 59 727 786. 
Bees ey are eee Re em a 65 786 851 
[9 Os ARRAS? UAT ON alee a Rasa e ete 66 817 883 
BOOP tp me RET) PO) 2 5: «5 ele taints 68 851 919 
CC oy he Mies Ss 7 RIC OE 69 898 967 
ENROLLMENT. 
, Males. Females. Total. 
FAVS CUOOLS Ts Lae ms. 21,706 22,036 43,742 
Byenine schools ii. 700: 5,321 2,056 yer 
Simmer schools -..2.... 4,183 4,363 8,546 
SROEAIG. ce cres s «5 ERAN, 28,455 59,665, 
Playgrounds— 
(average daily attendance) 1,445 1,659 3,104 
Preece aiameaye sChOOlS 0 2. nas wees tee 1,512 
, Bee BSCDUOIS a cen fe hte Gus genes 933 
Meratininer  SschoOolsh.thi, ...4cc see. ee 473 


RCE AS GLANS WEL LETS OT a cya sb elalic la che 2,918 
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The following table shows the enrollment, attendance, 
etc., in the different day schools from September, 1903, 
to June, 1904: 

Per Cent. 
*Enroll- Average Average of At- 
ment. Enuroliment. Attend’ce. tend’ce. 
Normal and_ Training 


school—normal depart.. 146 134 130 97.6 


Phish Ocheol 0 os. Nrceiets 1,204.0) "1,230 “28 160) Geis 
Gram. & Prim. schools.. 35,198 30,109 27,878 92.3 
TIMINGErPALLENS Ve an ellen 6,722. ..3, 500 name 50m OG! 

Padustrial “school. 54). 166 114 100, (87:8 
WOLOTEC TSC MOO! suri ian cs 206 144 124 86.3 
Ungraded schools........ 40 44 42 95.1 


LOtals cay caer scones « At fae. Pa apeOen Gaia mes 


* These figures do not include pupils received from other schools 
‘during the year. 


7 Industrial school kindergarten not included. 


ATTENDANCE STATISTICS IN DAYS. 
DAY SCHOOLS. 


Total attendance 
Actual Quaran- allowed by 


School. Attendance. tine. State. Absence. 
Normal and Training— 

Normal Department ..... *14,805 eae t 14,805 +353 
Agi Mit iho aN Res ¥217,84414 343 218,18734 +14,679 
Normal and Training— 

Training Department .. 174,416%4 660 75,0%76%4 6,367 
Webster Street Training .. 67,013 49914 67,512% 7,433 
(PECL OTT EGE Mar meen 113,59444 = 115 113,7091%4 =: 9,522 
Seater otreetitucwubeaccs cae 74,812 840 75,652 783514 
WAIMES MOTTE tre Wh) karen OF. 19,020 182 19,202 2,6144 
Washington Street ........ 103,957 386 104,343 6,765%4 
Marshall Streetcud nase. 45,622 131 45,753 4,272% 
ORO fp craton eka cen ten, Oote 23,668 Bites 23,668%4 3,70914 
Morten iStreet see sia nies pick 297,437 4.15444 301,5911%4 31,855 
Willem Streety wie os. te tk 28,4524 200% 28,653 2,857% 
Monmouth Street ......... 191,443 3,069 194,512 19,451 
Lawrence Street) .i.0.5002. 75,652 650 76,302 6,99614 
Commerce (Street i024 6. ca 15,912%4.... 15,912%4 1,998% 
MC AMESTIATE LO UTOOE Waid coh bate lee 135,015 754 135,769 11,7944 
Watavyette: Street sie v6.0 oe 3s 141,41714 1,521 142,9381%4 13,861 
South Eighth Street....... 202,162% 214 202,37614 15,846 


Thirteenth Avenue ........ 198,399% 2,851 201,2501%4 15,418 
BAe Street ie pwns oni 115,768%4 412 116,180%% 10,506%4 
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Actual . Quaran- allowed by 
School. Attendance, ° tine, State. Absence:. 
m@entral Avenue .....5..:2: 160,683 © 2,335 163,018 12,853 
Warren otreet coi... ak 63,8164 417 64,23314 4,256 
Wickitfte Street’ i. 4i 8 43,85114 342% 44,194 4,863 
Summer Avenue .......... 125,96344 144 126,107% 9,512% 
Filiot “Street’<..........4 08 123,89014 630 124.52014 10,344%4 
Rt OU ET ECE C5... iis bb cte hots 27,6894 128% =. 27,818 2,090 
Abington Avenue ......... 56,483% 241% 56,725 5,522 
PNMOIer A PlaCen ain. yee ote 46,0481%4 29414 46,343 4,142 
mener Street: = oss 03 4 6 ie. es 146,007%4 580144 146,588 12,890% 
Elizabeth Avenue ......... 38,23614 56 38,2921%4 3,5491%. 
Charlton Street ......:....° 221,349%4 1,822 223,171% 23,340 
Peshine Avenue .......... 20,3764 21 20,3971%4 2,047 
Prospect Avenue ......... 8,883 8,883 678 
BeAr AVETIIIG, Aiea es ae sears 7,897 At 7,897 636 
RVR SELCOL cbc cis se Salas 117,580%4 446 118,026%4 10,477 
SOU ORTEb tk ics ws koma 120,288 791 121.079% 11,479% 
Walnut Street 9.006. ./000.4 56,529 235 56,764 5,760 
Ann Street ...... WE actaistieue Ne 152,630%4 1,392 154,022%4 10,520% 
North Seventh Street...... 130,771 716 131,487 10,866%4 
Roseville Avenue ......... 73,9344 115% 74,050 6,752 
Sussex Avenue ......00.0% 54,916 256144 55,1721%4 =5,142%4 
South Market Street....... 148,916 528 149,444 15,6634 
Pianbure Place oo ee ss 199,48814 687 200,1754%4 6,946 
Hawking (‘Street ..., 54%). 73,1191 18 73,138714 7,42314 
South Tenth Street ....... 192,717%4 815 193,532%4 12,972% 
Coamcen Street) ooo. sc cata 193,126%4 1,286 194,4124%4 14,625 
Waverly Avenue .......... 149,21114 1,2241%4 150,436 8,531 
Fifteenth Avenue ......... 175,677 1,16214 176,8391%4 18,36714 
Hawthorne Avenue ....... 86,90414 163 87,06714 8,0201% 
Newton street obo i. snes 253,142 4,353 257,495 15,7934 
Eighteenth Avenue ........ 200,805% 2,749 203,55444 17,914 
Livingston Street ....,.... 67,72714 1,449 69,1764 6,271% 
Pieraen SITGOl hike hiss. ore eee 149,883 57614 150,4593%4 12,885%4 
BEE I Vn ln ROO SB RC Po 177,41444 764 178,1781%4 12,487%4. 
Seventh Avenue ........ eee O,t 12 2,224 132,336 12,835 
Academy Street, Ungraded. ae 8 NY ue 3,470 165 
Commerce Street, Ungraded 4,46514 ah 4,46514 23814 
MCHA Se rn star eteraers Sha *6,160,38834 45,97814 6,206,367 +522,999 


* Attendance of pupils over school age not included in the above: 
Normal School, 9,95614; High School, 895; Total 10,85114 


+ Absence of pupils over school age not included in the above: 
Normal School, 25614 ; High School, 92; Total, 34834 
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69h 61 og. HGS tT 1° 4 908s L&b Sele T c| te pes 
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Total number of days allowed by State for appropria- 
tion of school funds: 


POI OCS Fey fee sha 5. oi <oo oie ro ole uses 6 aide « 6,206,367 
Pee OCHOOIS a. «\s Cassiatehcs Gh. hc ows toy wes 107,145%4 
Meaeact Schools. (1003).cer one eees ees. ato 
Ota ei MOE. ao caer dam eee 0 I . 6,387,839% 
BmOth GAYS: TOOR ... AA eae O OMe One oe - 6,030,451 
PUCTEASC RM AE, eta en the BRO ee es. 357,388) 


AGES4OF -PUPILS ENROLLED: 


Males. Females. . Totals. 


Number bet. 4 and 5 years of age 945 go6 1,851 


; Biers 6 29 tr 2,075 4 10o 
ue OG 7, x 2,487 2,472 4,959 
avant: 8 i 2,304 2,329 4,633 
i ely it ame) i Zee 2,203. Ost 
enn et TO q Bana 2,200 As at 
° POMS TI a @,1900' (2,248) -AAaA 
etree 12 POGL 2,000" .--3,070 
egret (13 e POO MLG25 7 3 ha7 
pus iguew \I4 : D000) 1,537 0°. 3.007 
pamrckder 15 “ Sos ve O85) 1, 780 
Rr E52. )10 ; BOs Gaya ee 
pera k Owe. ul 7 i 178 267 445 
is Le LS % QI 108 199 
A olan wanae ts a 30 Hig WUe geet rae: 
Pehle: © 20 ” 8 67 75 
Number over 20 rs 2 70 ee: 


21,706 22,036 43,742 
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AVERAGE NUMBER PER CLASS, NOT INCLUD- 
ING THE KINDERGARTENS. 


Average Average Pupils 
No. of Enroll- Attend- per 
a Akh Classes. ment. ance. Class. 
Normal and Training— “i 


braning departments...) elo 372 348 37 


Webster Street Training... 9 337 303 37 
BUMBLE: iu nuie | yaa & 5 589 554 39 
POLALEI AREER vlogs isrery tenn eas 9 366 335 4I 
Fames eOpreet ssc, wore nee 3 98 86 33 
Washineton Street ican. 14 586 550 42 
MMarshallnctreet oon chien oe 5 207 192 4I 
LOPE NN). usta iment arent 5 144 124 29 
Morton. Streeth tics cre am le. LSa2el ao0 44 
WV LMA THUS LEER ot onsen state c 115 105 38 
MON MOULG |) SET CET in elie aie aa g60 877 42 
PeaWrence, Sireet. ce sion ane 12 435 398 36 
ommerce treetiisto:  cuak I 34 30 34 
MESURE SOLO OCT .e Vibigtot stn 19 739 671 39 
Calayetievmcreet nanos 18 740. 683 41 
South Eighth: Street.2. suice 20 Vi T.OBOe = L007 42 
A Mirteenen PAVENTIE! ncn k's lett 25 | T,OL4 948 41 
Drucewsireetr cus anys ite whls 15 590 544 39 
Central uavente. ) ic aur 21 821 705 39 
iS 6 ol eo! dl SR a LE 8 358 330 45 
Wick erst teet oo gis lacey 5 185 168 37 
SUMMED AVENUE ue on ooh nee £7 671 627 40 
Plliot Streets; scien mer ecne 16 650 605 4I 
LG Ve Deg cio 9 a=) Uh ARR Sane 4 156 145 39 
Abinston Avene s.As ii. 6% 7 271 250 39 
SUMMED LACE malar Ws te 6 228 2i1 38 
WRILOL: SLLCOU cata Ramee tn te 19 774 714 41 
PR Zapeth AW CMe a oss 3teiete ta 5 179 166 36 
Charlton otreetu ce aca 28 1,067 978 38 
Pestine AVenuersvucwni est 3 102 98 34 
Prospect (Aventte!s 208 Ste 2 51 47 25 
atk GAVENTE ca ahiien gai et 2 45 4I 23 
OUVEPeStTeettcn sc aan dae 17 636 585 ay 
SOUtI SUTeCt ai. on aioe mee 17, 614 557 36 


Woalniut SStreetin sci ean y 268 246 38 
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Average Average Pupils 


No. of Enroll- Attend- per 

Classes. ment. ance. Class. 
BeMMOEL CEL ine iyo. as lioiicees a 19 INE 724 4I 
Dreveumese venti: street: 0.05 18 691 sy Binaleeen sto: 
Rasevitle Avenite =. 2) 40%. IO 367 339 37 
rece VEIMU Gy nk ec a o Zi 265 245 38 
Saurmeviarket™ Street. Us275) 20 790 726 40 
POUT eo. PLACE Manly. ae 24 1042 963 43 
Regan S) Stree tic). Us van bane 8 369 337 46 
Soutne Léenth Streeter sai2) 5. 24 995 935 4I 
Mamcen streets sis ce Ze 959 902 A4 
E\iaverly Avene sss nantes 16 yet 684. 45 
Purreenthy vente sa ste ds: 22 925 842 42 
Flaw thornes Awventiowa. oes. II 439 406 40 
UNE VinCCI (SET LRtitc c.0al any eueus PAS \idinlh ee 2246 py ah ge agra 43 
Eronteemt hm Awener ts. coc ss 2Ate eT 22 945 43 
Evin Stns Sercet ys army yc 8 389 350 48 
menSelim ot Cetmerc 7 e auene’, 20 795 736 40 
Ln ead al hy eee k Bo Oe ieee seas Ze 938 878 4I 
DO VeUeEWA Veliiel aay tain. 15 624 572 42 
Academy Street Ungraded. I 19 18 Ke) 
Commerce at. Uneraded.’../ I 25 24 25 


753 30,409 28,127 40 


KINDERGARTENS. 


. Average Average 

School. Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance. 
Normal andi Training... 107 53 43 
Webster Street Training 117 55 49 
PIED CERT LEE [yh cna sain ccs s 100 59 44. 
SEAL LLECt) on. <seils, « 159 65 55 
Aitieowe (LCCt ia) lie dese s au, 16 14 
PATS aN ECO Ske 65s 117 56 49 
POU CO MR AULEEU en. chic. oss Ewes se 201 176 
Wy iihiamae treet sl... 83 Lain Sey it 
Monmouth Street ...... 250 et Gee he® 130 
Commerce Street ...... 130 60 54 


Chestnut: Street. 2.0... 98 36 31 
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School. 


eatayette “Streetow se 
South Eighth Street .... 
Thirteenth Avenue .... 
EAT Ceo Ll COL. Ais eee eas 
Central Avenue ....... 
WWiICKI ire | Street... ox hae 
Summer Avenue ....... 
FElliO te ADtLOeb vise lures 
ADIN ge tLon wi venueys ooo. 
Suni era lacey aiesso se 
Miller potrcet. Wacad cree. 
Elizabeth Avenue ..... 
Charlton ratrecteancecean 
Peshine Avenue ....... 
DP Rere Seuerpe cot ch epey olny Mean 
SOUt hn motreeiaw wa: way Meee 
vse Ter Stn Ce ins ial veka 
ATTN SETCCE IEG ERs Sits ae 
North Seventh Street .. 
Roseville Avenue ..... 
LISS VEHUG Ba pusct ly Ad 
South Market Street .... 
lip ley galls Bo ereaMied ike lnains 7 vl a 
Paws Stree tiie wae 
South Tenth Street .... 
CanidenStreewa nec esak 
Waverly: “Avenue yoo 5 
Fifteenth Avenue ..... 


Hawthorne Avenue 


Newton: Street .ao.c 
Eighteenth Avenue... 5. 
‘bergen obrectin wan. pier 
PPAR Kilaeltnes oie ek as 
Seventh Avenue ...... 


Enrollment. 


138 
146 
209 
128 
152 
124 

88 
114 

Q2 


Average 
Enrollment. 


31524 


Average 
Attendance. 


61 
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MiSCRELANEOUS SLATS TLIGS. 


Number of days the schools were actually in 
Seer OUe LOO Ss LQOAK Ws ah kek, a) csi ow ned a. 
Total number of days present, all pupils..... 
Total number of days absent, all pupils....... 
Average number of days present, all pupils. . 
Average number of days absent, all pupils...... 
Number of pupils who have been neither absent 
oar larly Cubil er VeaT.: whan iee ela Panniers uote 
Worel-number of jcases, ot tardinessy- Mei. 
Average number of cases of tardiness per ce 
for SAC ERO NOR a cit muh Miananiere alr ake 
Number suspended or expelled during year.... 


203 


190 


6,049,218 


523,347) 
139 
iz 


474 
23,036 


135 
26 
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SCH@w te! TENDANCHEY TOR: THE AST. FIVE 


W BAK S. 
Year. Enrollment. ih Sadenl A eee A beans 
TODO a Ls. 34,701 29,662 25,827 87. 
DOO Diese ee os 37,804 32,160 28,252 87.8 
OR. ae ae 40,619 32,831 29,764 go.6 
oe aaa 42,230 235505 30,692 QI.5 
POG 2. i 5 43,742 3 202 2,484 02. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATES. 


January, 1904. June, 1904. 

School. Cia Boye te CiE fioyslicr seal 
Pomiet Streeiee we mire: Vy 10 I2 6 45 
Rrdishingtons streets 2.25.9 11 II 16 II 49 
ReOlOTed. son aa PERILS sso ie on I I 2 
PEOULOM: So tfeet ae is tert LO yea fet LA 12 49 
Re Westnut Streetr iin. Ck... 13 IO 17 9 49 
MreMetLe  OETOCE 1 oe al. ss 4 6 8 2 30 


Pouvnelioniiwotrect. 1. 21 ite) 28 26 85 
Sepdireentine venue sts...) 13 7 4 wi ekG 50 


pvemiraleAvenue ys fois. 4 B 6 6 19 
Poimmer Avenue t-.).,.2 5 << V3 II 21 8 53 
Pee SUT COL Maite ss. os 14 9 8 10 4I 
RIGS Sen d ct A oo 18 14 27 16 75 
“CESS RS Ge, Z; pitas ke 12 40 
Mormrocventh (Street... 20 18 15 8 61 
Pou Market Street. ... 9 8 8 4 29 
evett DUT Oe LACE! fio cisiewe « ye! 9 IO 9 4I 
Soutue lent street... : 3 ai 8 9 27 
Ve W OME ECOGl a.\.) 2). 65's 7 6 13 9 35 
Paenteent Avenue ..... 11 II 13 16 51 
GH SSS eS) 13 8 ae 7 28 
au Litio ere as cir 3.5! betas, II 16 15 61 


ee) 


Sicute me eee ono 2hOl44 ISO: qe200.9 5 212.) 620 
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GRADUATES, 1004. 


Girls. Boys. Total. 
Yaniary Tica ok Sete oe aiaie 250 189 439 
OPATI Guia eaten ra INE RE va RRDe yD oe 269 212 481 
Ota Rosia serine seo SLO avert OL 920. 
Januatyand une roost 408 382 850: 
PNCTCASE olen ee 51 19 70: 
Average age of girls January. June. 
OTAdliated: t. 2i0 aoe ae, VTS. th Leto, I4 yrs. 7 mos. 
Average age of boys 
Sraduateds 45.05% |. 14 yrs. 8 mos. I5 yrs. 3 mos, 
General average.. 14 yrs. 4 mos. I4 yrs. II mos. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Lotal) enrolments sai i cislece sateen ism ray a te ae 167 
Number received from High School, Feb. 1, 1904.. 21 
Averape,enrollmenti vy aqiw ites eo eee o aru le ec 134 
Average Attendance rs bticit at aimee uns Ceara 130: 


Number of graduates, 1904: 


January. | 
General: COULse iace vibe ta eens ce ene ede 
yune: 
Generak-coursencen si. oi Maier ine 22 
Kindergarten and first-year course ...... y 
Kindergarten course s.0 ci sua meeere ee I 


SO eng 
Total number of graduates since the organization 
otithesschool=, wii aR PMs ce SE tigeh ity hale Pare NT 940» 
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NORMAL SCHOOL GRADUATES. 


FEBRUARY, 1004. 


GENERAL COURSE. 


Flora Isabel Anderson, 
Albina Rodier Bond, 
Mabel Brown, 

Ethel A. Brown, 

Jean P. Carnahan, 
Mary Seymour Cook, 
Jean Ritchie Dunham, 
Martha Mangold, 
Nora McDowell, 
Katherine Eugenie Quinn, 
Edna Leona Runyon, 


Anna G. Schaefer, 
Ida M. Solliday, 
Irene Eugenie Starr, 
Susan E. Sylvester, 
Regina C. Teeling, 
Sophia M. Thieleman, 
Alice Van Duyne, 
Ethel Wallace, 
Louise Weis, 

Ruth V. Wells, 
Rena A. Zehnder, 


JUNE, 1904. 


GENERAL COURSE. 


S. Kathryn Banner, 
Elsie Blau, 

Agnes L. Clifford, 
Valina M. Cobb, 
Catherine M. Crawford, 
Edith A. Davies, 
Frances Fales, 
Emma U, Hagney, 
mreones ik. Jee; 
Clara Levy, : 
Edith A. McCrea, 


- KINDERGARTEN AND 


Mary Grimes, 
Blanche C. Morrow, 
Sara, Hi..Puliam, 3 


May Mulford, 
Amelia C. Ohr, 
Mabel E. Perry, 
Daisybelle F. Rinck, 
Pauline R. Ross 
Alice R. Schaefer, 
Clara I. Schultz, 
Emma Thompson, 
Carolyne Van Dorn, 
Jessie T. Willis, 
Fanny Wolf, 


FIRST YEAR COURSE. 


Othelia M. Rauch, 
Florence Rowe, 
Kathryn L. Smith, 


Lotte A. Weishaupt. 


KINDERGARTEN COURSE. 
Viola L. Sandford. 


BoeARD-OF EDUCATION. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


The following table exhibits the number of pupils enroll- 


ed in each grade of the High School during the past year: 


Grade. Males. 
‘SIS 1) dee anata er aE 50 
ITI OT oooh oer Wc 106 
SeCOnCaiied hated 197 
ESL AY Cah accey oto 349 
TOtalSyaheew bobs 


Females. Total. Increase. Decrease 
It4 L7O che 7i> 
I4I 2A 36 ne 
240 437 28 
433°")! 72a ees 

928... 1,626 197 Tp 


HiGH SCHOOE GRADUATES. 
JANUARY, 1904. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


A. MacGaw Borrie, 

Ethel Middlebrook Bowne, 
Otto Brandt, Jr., 

Mildred M. Brittain, 
Herman Louis Fuerstman, 
Marion Clare Gibson, ' 


COURSE. 


Matthew M. Goldman, 
Margaret Douglas Haines, 
Marion F. Millar, 

Samuel Press, 

Elsa Rehmann, 

Wilbur F. Wriggins, 


May C. White. 


GENERAL COURSE. 


Lilian Isabel Baldwin, 
Marcia E. Baldwin, 
Helen Ball, 

Charlotte Eleanor Barton, 
C. Ethel Decker, 

Ethel Fritts, 

Lillian Geraghty, 

Charles P. Gulick, 

Oluf C. Ketels, 

Jessie: Ik. Lowetee, 


Kathreen G. B. Maurus, 
Elsie Reid Mawha, 
Agnes C. McDermitt, 
Adelaide D. Mendel, 
Mary Mulligan, 

Ruth Beatrice Nye, 
Mabel Helen Richardson, 
Bessie M. Searing, 

Edna A. Townley, 

Helen A. Vreeland. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 


Edna May Bioren, 
Nellie Clark, 


Herbert E. Perkins, 
Tetirys Daaxay. 


Olive Anna Hendrick. 
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COMMERCIAL COURSE. 


W. Walter Blakeman, 
Gustav A. Eisele, 
Joseph Harris, 


Arthur A. Luland, 
Ralph Rinck, 


Harry W. Stephens. 


JUNE, 1904. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE. 


Walter George Brandley, 
Edna G. Brangs, 

@lara W. G. Burgess, 
Mary Louise Collis, 

Hiram Grant Conger, 

Aline T. Coursen, 
Raymond Noyes Crawford, 
Florence K. Doll, 

Elizabeth Jean Dougall, 
Vessie Y.’ Edsall: 


David Reed Edwards, 
Thornton Mills Hopler, 
Walter Everett Hopper, 
Lucy M. Howell, 
Abraham Francis Kristal, 
Christine D. Loock, 
Helen F. Mabille, 
Pauline Rich, 

John Philip Rohn, Jr., 
Marian Wilson, 


Charles Franklyn Edsall. 


Isabelle Abeles, 
mice. Ki aAgens, 
Anna Adell Benkert, 
M. Emma Bolles, 
Evelyn Cameron, 
Florence Clayton, 
Margaret Commerford, 
Charles H. Currier, 
Mary Lewis Denbigh, 
Cecile W. Dennis, 
Miriam M. Eddowes, 
Alvia L. Eisele, 

Ruth Froehlich, 

John Ralph Honiss, 
Mattie B. Hunter. 


GENERAL COURSE. 


Florence Anna Lindeburg, 
Martha M. Martin, 

Alice M. Muller, 

Ethel B. Mulford, 

Ruth Pilkington, 

Carrie E. Priester, 

Halsey E. Ramsen, 
Charles F. Rathgeber, 
Sara Jane Rutherford, 
Dorothy Schlesinger, 
Mabel Wilhemina Schmidt, 
Florence K. Sherman, 
Harry James Stevens, 
Elsie M. Voorhis, 


ENGLISH COURSE. 


Herbert Louis Denny, 


Clarence H. Hedden, 


Arthur E. Thompson. 


MANUAL TRAINING COURSE. 


Wilbur M. Walden, 


Alfred Everett Woodruff. 
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COMMERCIAL COURSE. 


Lewis Fiacre, Fred G. Stickel, 
Morris M. Hemmendinger, Albert B. M. Stivers, 
William A. Rauh, Morris Streen, 


George Soellner. 


Summary of graduates from the various courses: 
January. June Males. Females. Total. 


College Preparatory Course 13 21 15 1g 34 


Pnglishinpourse i aire bese 5 3 5 3 8 
igeneralGopnwes se fi tes 20 29 7 42 Aon 
Manual Training Course.. .. 2 2 a: 2 
Gommercial Wourse ae. 6 Wf 13 ane egy 
TOTAL a ai ciathnen es kat eee 44 62 42 64 106 


Of the entire number of graduates, 93 were of the four 
years’ courses and 13 of the three years’ course. 

The total number graduated since 1862—forty-three 
years ago—has been 3,218, an average of seventy-five 
each year. 


AVERAGE AGE OF GRADUATES, 1904. 


Four Years’ Courses— Males, Females. 
Janvary i ie0 th ON MTe. 18 yrs. 
PILE! See ak ous i VES. PDO Sener San 2 sacs 
Three Years’ Course— 
January 2.0.) coplOy ls yop times 
PCS. ape, ey ES ape eee 


HIGHSCHOOL STATISTICS PORE ina 


PIV EY BARS, | 
— --——Enrollment.———— Giant Cart See 
YEAR. Males. Females. Total. Claszes. Teachers. Courses. Course. Total. 
TQOGN Dia, S77 -Sows  L AOtnaG 49 2 mel 7 LOO 
LOOT irises 584 924 1,508 38 Atel SS 2 0CR a 
TOO2 i aanine 609/800) “134751037 en Be Q 130) 
LA Renta 654 856 1,510 37 Woe TES 2 aia 


TOG scree 708 928 13630. 638 48 O02 YAS ies 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Number of pupils enrolled: 


CSE es ORM ie ae itp, REN SAL NAN 4,183 

1 TSCA SRS Ai OOT SMR Ee Staaten Sar a gANa 4,363 
8,546 
MTGE OAS OLR iavbattha et) catine ataud ren ear Seas noc tka an see 473 
Eta TO CANON LTIMEIN, | ao) vo tay Bear ahve urge 5 5,916. 
OA rs COUR a BS SRP Sogapae uot THD OG, TUG Bs Oe ana 154 
Pee AC VALCCIIC AICO a Gere on ny arene Lem rate a ell he 5,068. 
PE GAGE Nene ae Ror etree a) Coitas MUPDUR AG Weaihe HE 9 at g t gy 110 
Pere CONG irarlenCAncee. city rye mcm ma mede ty aaa 4.1 47d 85.6 
BE NC AS OM ivr, Mahe cL AG Te ccoliha ein  ah ea oe eer Si» 0c ee) 
ENGI HDD ELMONACIABSES oc. oye irate s a sierra, aars vers! 6 , 145, 
ARPES ECS KEN st ert Ak a age cc terk ot Nhs (CoN SO ine 
Nimper or tege ners Cinployed pon wa. Dh ses 195 
ARC AS CN Mar emi ae ieee ge cys hoe AERP UGS actin ea 5 ante 24 


The following table shows the schools attended prior 
to entering summer schools 
Public Private No 


School. School. School. School. 
INLOMEOUE TEE Patiiy  enNinn ents Ni ced ae. 833 44 OL 
PD OREIITOAN eR ER OE Gio greed oats. «len ellety 660 18 OI 
PG een CI AWETUC | arc yiaie ais Se maces La7 51 29; 
ELL ERCON Gat a a a Oe 438 ioe 19. 
EVA VICI IE) Ei) ol: c hth are wes sea oes 341 30 29. 
pede CHOEAIN Sia 4 btw s tye sutats 296 107 24. 
“ALEISUD TSS SSR MRR eS en a 275 54 25 
BouaweNlarket Street 2/6.) 2. 1/2 oe. cere I2I 27 
VSUEN GIS CS AEE ie a aa a 527 177, 40 
ote met otreet. 670. ' si. sien: sc vials 422 a7 14 
“CeO OS 1 A oo i a 443 51 17 
Pap teen imeem Vente. cs. a fd Saees 403 36 29: 
PA eons MmANeNUC (6 sos. hoe ees 827 49 27 
ISS AGY. SAS Oley 1k ta een Pa 349 13 29 
Hee Cas re IMR es Go ww ae hale oe elas 590 49 30- 
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The following exhibits the ages of children attending 
summer schools: 


Ages. Males. Females. Total. 
No. between 4 and 5 years of age. 212 190 408 
No. between 5 and 6 years of age. 345 347 692 
No. between 6 and 7 years of age. 521 B41.) 0,062 
No. between 7 and 8 years of age. 569 Bout ila 
No. between :S and 9 years ol dage. » 506) + 0200" 1,186 
No. between 9 and 10 years of age. 554 BOL ae Toe 
No. between Io and 11 years of age 566 603° "1,166 
No. between 11 and 12 years of age 363 ATO: 77 
No. between 12 and 13 years of age 288 339 627 
No. between 13and 14 years of age 146 120 266 
No. between 14 and 15 years of age 49 Ba ee 
No. between 15 and 16 years of age 4 ie z 
No. between 17 and 18 years of age... I I 


EOtalS WES Ries matae pee eee one A, 1S311 A2O38) 48,546 


STATISTICS OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 
THE LAST FIVE YEARS. 


No. of No. of Average 


Year. Teachers. Classes. Enrollment. Attendance. 
OOO FR eicaeitee 102 85 4,033 2,917 
TOOTS Weel cant es 105 87 5,165 3,065 
BGO2 Seis hae ees 131 106 6,472 3,600 
EGO2 ci chaste 17a 132 8,073 4,958 


LOOA soe esters eh 195 145 8,546 5,068 
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PLAYGROUNDS. 
AVERAGE 
5) "80 DAILY ATTENDANCE, No. of 
PLAYGROUND. Session. Poachers 
Males. |Females.| Total. 
Branch Brook Park..| All Day. 337 393 730 4 
West Side Park...... ci : 210 247 457 4 
Bast-side Parks... ? Byiod 320 242 562 5 
BEALE OLLCCE i ies is Half Day 27 25 52 2 
Lawrence Street..... a o o2 54 86 2 
Thirteenth Avenue ..| ‘‘ 69 75 144 2 
Brace: Streetz. 24...2. ae sf 98 162 260 2 
Warren streetn. 08... 2p ie 159 187 346 3 
South Market Street.| ‘ ‘ 54 65 119 2 
Eighteenth Avenue..| ‘‘ ne 139 209 348 3 
TOtais.gees at hua ak 1,445 1,659 | 3,104 29 
EVENING SCHOOLS. 
Number of pupils enrolled: 
Li NE) (CIS FOR seed pt ewe ator OnPO SS As rte 5321 
CEST TRIS ra Maes BN aa RE Sadar ar aren 2,056 
TIGER SOE ak I Rs ate Sa eae eae 933 
Number of pupils enrolled in: 
Paemcntary SCHODIS: a niw a. ctnacias. a» 5,396 
RV CCMB ROO LSI. 5) aise ats Maisssices est aire 50s ty ile B25 
PAGO SCHOGIY.. a's 06. Sia ons ent aPageeye kh 730 
79377 
Average enrollment: 
ieeaetitar yy SChOOlS |i. ..5 0. Yew eres 2,999 
RE Oe Ms LOTS Ste 7. Sloe a. eau lab zyet ave = tee ee 642 
Ba elSme COO! 0) .50) 4,5 3% ie ohiag ae ol 334 
EVO 2 AR asco 5 etd aia ne wmdkon ale dee ad bye be 327 
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Average attendance: 


Hiementary Schools s.ptt. ce: a cammeat mee: 2,387 
PLT SCM let ec a alia teh cee ene 521 
Draw int SehGG leas aie ae aaa ee 295 
3,203 
1 Goel olay: t) SNe AIM RAN VOM aD eins a Tekin th 268 
Per cent. of attendance: 
Elementary schools viview ce anes 79.6 
blipi eschoOlege . sure at te eee 81.1 
Dra Manie SCHOO Life iic IN, te si asia 80.5 
—_ 80.5 
AMICTEASEL £4. 005.8: bids eben shies hee tie Reed Gh cornea aren unm i 
Number of teachers employed: 
Hlementary:sthoolsiy hur area ienine 1OQ 
Fagh Gschools Goh Waar uen catenaerne 38 
Drawing? school eiins wacena ee ee 14 
Supervisors and special teachers..... 15 
176 
TAETEASE VG sh ee ep haee komme Ree er RR CONS ae ete a 36 


SLATISTICS OF «THE EVENINGS CHOOLS shai. 
THE TAS Pah Vie eye, 


No. of Average Average Per cent. of 
Year. Teachers. Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendc’e. Attend’ce. 
LOOGi RN sate, x 110 4,236 2,909 2,235 oo 
LOOT at ee anes II2 4,462 3,048 2,330 76.4 
Lie) 6 Pa ea eae 126 5,606 3,267 2,608 79.8 
PGOR Vee ce, ete 140 6,444 3,648 2,935 80.4 


LOO 4 Chee etek 176 VERE: 3,075 3,203 80.5 
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*STATEMENT E. 


[Since the foregoing report was presented to the legis- 
lature, the following statement has been received, show- 
ing the condition of the public schools of the city of 
Newark, for the year ending April 1, 1839. | 


An abstract of the condition of the Public Schools of the 
City of Newark, for the year ending April 1, 1539. 


a Bal Po hee: 
) 6/0} & ‘e a 
° ols| Go. la .| & 
Gi g/2} ga joo] & 
3) 0/8] ‘os |ge i 
n N|\?| A eq] & 
= wale ied aS e 
SCHOOLS. q Sloe 4 ore ne 
g S/5] 2 [wel & 
Si Ogee Feige ede 
2) 
° 2 3 3 mi 3 
4 A | A < z 
Public High School for Boys................ Bank Street. pial 91 75} 11 
Primary School, } Male Department aS Orange Street. | 1} 1; 86 | 70} 12 
No. 1. Female Department....|Orange Street. | 1/1; 81] 61 8 
Primary School, § Male Department....... Bank Street. Wi] 143),)) 92in19 
No. 2. ) Female Department.. Harrison St. 1} 2} 180) 75! 20 
in connection with Female Union School. 
Primary School, ae Department .|Market Street. | 1] 1 96 | ZO} 14 
No. 3. Female Department....| Near Depot. P04 a3) 10 
Primary School, | Male Department....... Franklin Street.| 1] 1] 140 | 102) 17 
No. 4. | Female Department....| Franklin Street.| 1} 1; 106 | 77| 12 
Infant School in North Ward..... Sou tensors Tames Street. | 1] 2] 104] 80} 19 
Infant Schoolin the Academy.............. Broad Street. 1; 2) 80} 58) 14 
MMAIEPATrICAN SCHOOLS. senieisiee's etme vnsies sus Academy St. 1} 1} 68} 39 
iMemate-A fricaniSenools ficcik cn coaces Geese Plane Street. TS e500 
ASML Leaver re Mts estate oletehs eee ates siete halspets cha wee 13 16} 1269 | 9021156 


These schools are in successful operation, and hav® re- 
quired for their support during the past year a sum vary- 
ing very little from $1,250 per quarter. It has been as- 
certained that there is a great deficiency in school books 
and school apparatus, and the committee would have 
deemed it their imperative duty to ask of the city author- 
ities a larger appropriation for the respective quarters 
in the ensuing year, if the ae? liabilities of the city 
were less onerous. 


*(Reprint of page 23, Annual Report of the Trustees of the 
School Fund of the State of New Jersey, October 5, 1839). 


ezt| g | ce leet | og | 09 |69r |eet | 99-1 § | § | F | & | SB SBI T [6ee's \6r> Fr [080F | °°” THIOL 
G OE a ae a a ee aha: if Le SO. 196 cogt j989 [689 |3t » » 
Seat aes say resp ee lat 6 eee te. Se ab Oy a GOL BLE e Choe Lh) oy ons 
Bll FSP lS eG or BGG ame CoN Si = OL CUCM GS a= eG laen Ol ee 
(me te ce | PJ ioce er OCl 6 ese aie e Siem DP SCSL. Pree Gill e116 be 162 = 92-2 es 
Cie ee eOr aly | 811 60: NO Bo IL j96t |ger't j96L [299 |8 » oo» 
pe Oe Olea ke Sh ie rd 03 iS9T 1869 . 1696 .. 6¢G jk +) 
ee ee Or Ole Cen OGe 188 | IT TL i6 (POE CGO COC PGs 9 oe a se 
Ser Orsi Re toe re Ble Oras 10 G T1182 1899e G08 =e0G P02 es 
> an toe fee ot < 8 9 Te 10S 7 1096 © = (GEC SRR ey atenee 
9 9 |L Beier} coe Olacl Maps 8 |e8 (O19 |O1@ ~|008 48 » — 4» 
sb. oa! rales T Cas I G-gt Tioe (Peo eles eco eee 
eee ee Ce holes |, ap ben | SG OL |. 1 Lo sl2 60 et 00Ss Glia. he IL ‘ON H4sIG 
(xy en Sipe eee pee ash cael a | Sa ae at | SS tl ae 
ie) Bip nN Q gp) Ue 
p an 3) = G oS 
eet ee ctr ie |e lea 88 | we log ro per Se ae | leat eae” oe 
Ame oe) | ee eee Oe los ee oe eA ee ee tee 5 f 
See ee foe Reso 8 ee | Bes es Bee lier Ee | ea B 5 
Pee ee eee oe a: gs ee eB ee Pee EBs Batis abe eee Bs ® p 
B1eo | o Soe vg ad ee sii a le m < @ aA ‘LOIa.LSId 
no n ° ° : te] a3 
eo 
@) 6 
‘NOISQIOXG dO aSAVO ie Nee 


‘PO6IL-—§06L AVAA IOOHOS AHL AOA 
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LIBRARIES 
Amount | 
= RECEIVED NUMBER OF VOLUMES, 
re 4 FROM THE STATE. 
SCHOOL. Bom la taeet oh om Ih Bete ORG 3 
4gq |°eS | 82 ) See | gs ¢ 
r ve) = 3 & 3 ne © 5S ie 
See elle al se | an 6 
Momuanand Draining i)... ) oo... $60 50 642} 650 
ioe] Ahad TAO pence. 2,660 it 
Pere meree: DITECL. wn e Se, ek eT OOK TH Moe ie 46 87 
Pree ptreet yee eee ks POOR isneis's ve 827 750 
Wesmmar tom potreet. ji]... sees ce BOT eaters tears 587 587 
Mrarsnelotreet.. seein. we lier. aes Uda TIVE Rea an 23 23 
POI TTC ti ce kids io eT We WY. co ss. PO annette cate 985 700 
MloOninGuch Street. |. bts ere itis ss TO Med | Pavers eae 68 68 
Lawrence Street...... $62 RO Aone 435 350 
omMmercevotreGts.Gahice eee. 3 UE ey | tae ee 50 50 
Presta ormeetoct were le ces OOM Taiiae uses 582 540 
Me AVM OULCCU SE pit cece yes [aval 5 GOP aii. 401 175 
Pmt Mighth ptreeta yews. obec. LOO aa alee 489 48 
Thirteenth Avenue...|....../.....% OEY eet AVY 310 
PPEMCETSTTOOLS WII heise Meee cc PA) aie |e ea 24 24 
Remtral AVenUe ioe sis UO vale, oa": 589 545 
Weemrem: StTTCOLy tec. | fee cdisieid ae EAC gl eh eee a tao TiO 
Werte StLeCta. veh laws ales ate a3 AO Mek 2 33 re fed $e 
Summer Avenue..... Ae Soe te PAO MM Siuate: ogi tre 1,042 885 
PUPP NST POC bra .ie he ie ul emit eiie aes DO Poavsce es 90 
BAG eVOULCe Mut cs) sie Means Sard fate Pa) aed ele a 42 40 
maneton Avenue: ;... 22 | $10 Bish Wait cons 120 30 
Miller Street........ a SO tana Oe PA CEM eee 635 413 
Elizabeth Avenue....| 10 10 80 28 249 437 
Charlton Street ...... 80 10 OOsistic 8 sey 161 161 
eeitIGOA VENUE. 4. 5|. 5 2.2 [ere es. yds ada) oe wires St 100 
Pig receAvenuen 0... ele ose 110 at 347 328 
Pr erVONUGn GR els lok lee ie oe 110 472 422 
Sieh ees 627.) Bil EA See 9 a TSO it ees Peril One 
Re MerseLCCE tte ols vl is Vole ee os LOQ a eer: 206 beg 
NE VESTS StBinete |e Oa Ei aa RGUS 0 ayer 408 230 
PIO ePeCOte Bren unl? oo bo oe os AC gatas ea tr, 66 120 
Norn Seventiotreet. |) ..... (6.06. SO ec \iaar Lae 28 28 
Roseville Avenue..... SS Rees bo eae AO esl eae 179 161 
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LIBRARIES,.—Continued. 


SCHOOL. 


Amount 
raised during 
the year. 


Sussex Avenue......./...... 
South Market Street..| ..... 
Hambune sPlaces. 2. biases 
Hawkins Street 


DVavetryoAVenue oc) is ete. 
Fifteenth Avenue..... 

Hawthorne Avenue . 
Newton Street ....... 
Eighteenth Avenue... 


eo2ce eee 


Livingston Street..... 
perpen Street. hora) 
Franklin 


@ 99 *@: 68 |e 166 0 @ 2) «& 
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“ee eee 


AMOUNT 
RECEIVED 


FROM THE STATE. 


Previously 
Received. 


NUMBER OF VOLUMES. 
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eee as Le} 
foe .| aka eS 
PEGE tS 169 99 
pantie are 263 155 
ee 501 375 
94 40 
Wee ese 400 239 
eae 604 194 
106 210 
Stet kes 158 158 
Piano 
ee eeee Fund. 
48 908 762 
ote 791 300 
83 83 
Piano 
Dé 6) @ 8) 39 eeeve Fund. 
ES, fen 860 400 
100 60 181 


$60 |$3,550]} 226 |19,287| 12,786 
| 


* Now a branch of the Free Public Library. 
+ Part of library was transferred to the Franklin School. 
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TABLE A. 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL HOUSES, 
SITES, AND SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


NAME OF SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Value of 


Sites. 


Normal and Training |$ 25,000] $ 
Bren Schools. kis 2... 
Burnet Street........ 
State Street......... 
Webster Street ...... 
Washington Street... 
Marshall Street...... 
Morton Street....... 
Monmouth Street.... 
Lawrence Street..... 
Commerce Street.... 


Colored... 


Chestnut Street...... 
Patdyette streets)... 
South Eighth Street... 
Thirteenth Avenue .. 


Summer Ayenue..... 
PPHOUUS EEC ts boss 
Peer etree... sis. sis. 
Abington Avenue.... 
Summer laces: s,s 
Miller “Street; ..)-.:. 
Elizabeth Avenue.... 
Chariton Street. ..... 
Peshine Avenue...... 
Prospect Avenue..... 
Park Avenue........ 


e@e@ e© © © © © © 


85,000 
25,000 
10,000 
10,000 
15,000 
10,000 
30,000 
8,000 
25,000 
10,000 
15,000 
10,000 
15,000 
8,000 
18,700 
10,000 
17,400 
13,000 
6,000 
10,000 
6,000 
4,800 
4,500 
3,500 
10,000 
15,000 
12,600 
3,000 
700 
800 
10,000 


Building and 
Furniture. 


Total. 


48,000 
230,000 
50,000 
19,000 
25,000 
76,000 
5,400 
95,000 
60,000 
45,000 
14,500 
18,000 
51,000 
53,000 
60,000 
69,000 
50,000 
74,000 
26,000 
10,000 
48,000 
30,000 
5,000 
28.500 
31,500 
58,000 
12,800 
99,600 
5,500 
3,300 
2,500 
70,000 
51,000 
7,000 


$ 


73,000 
315,000 
75,000 
29,000 
35,000 
91,000 
15,400 
125,000 
68,000 
70,000 
24,500 
33,000 
61,000 
68,000 
68,000 
87,700 
60,000 
91,400 
39,000 
16,000 
58,000 
36,000 
9,800 
33,000 
35,000 
68,000 
27,800 
112,200 
8,500 
4,000 
3,300 
80,000 
56,000 
15,000 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


"TABLE A Comtinized. 


NAME OF SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Ann Street... 
North Seventh Street 
Roseville Avenue.... 
Sussex Avenue ..... 
South Market Street. 
Hamburg Place...... 
Hawkins Street... 
south Tenth Street.» 
Camden Street....... 
Waverly Avenue..... 
Fifteenth Avenue.... 
Hawthorne Avenue... 
South 16th Street.... 
Newton Street....... 
Kighteenth Avenue.. 
Herren Streep Maia. 
SGA ITs Gute ater, 
Seventh Avenue..... 
MaRS y oil. Via Satine 


eo © © oe 6 


Value of Building and 

Sites. Furniture. 
¢ 7200| $ 55,000 
7,500 55,000 
6,000 30,500 
9000 53,000 
10,500 58,000 
13,000 67,000 
5,000 53,000 
6,000 45.000 
8,000 59,000 
9,000 50,000 
5,400 54,000 
3,000 32,000 
4,800 43,000 
10,000 7'7,000 
7,000 60,000 
4,500 63,000 
15,000 85.000 
8,500 63,500 
8,000 62,000 


$607,400] $2,596,600 


Total. 


62,200 
62,500 
36,500 
62,000 
68,500 
80,000 
58,000 
51,000 
67,000 
59,000 
59,400 
35,000 
47,800 
87,000 
67,000 
67,500 

100,000 
72,000 
70,000 


$3,204,000 
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TABLE B. 
REPAIRS. 
nay Extraor- Whole 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. Ropae, eae eo ueG 
Normal and Training....... LSD Hoty nw retaee. $289.09 
Changing class-room doors] ...... SLOS GHAI ahs. 
MMe@OSteT OUTeets hk pec linpe PATS RTE tose) ee 468 .O1 
New sbraCkovrwalle.y, | sikiure sini poeee S POOL UGA Tie: 
DEW LEME Milan Gin. (00 Jott RI Se ALN hep 3 TAOS Win henna ate 
REL cae Glebe nee ee kc Os Ms ae POPS 2 ye ies 761.18 
Plumbing WVOEEO UG a ab hie atari tet rye OU MU Ane able. 
Repairing root and leaders) i... DOORO OME URE sr 
Way MO OCi pair tk chi cjetine| wipaineontis PLS OGY st Sse sot: 
Burnet Streeter ten, ts binwuhea. BOR tL I oe NAR Plate 1,052.64 
Changing class-room doors, ...... TO OPLON bers Ps 
INC Wash Dee iie are Ls o oa Nii ansleheunhs DONO yak eh, 
ROT OOm ea ye Lbs min om sheets SOOO}: (iG) ata es 
Repairing roof and leaders WO es ee aa 
Moving portable building.| ..... PEGL Oe sara aed 
SAO ULilen oer OLE) LT GLINe, h: cacaebaysyanibits dae tate: sal “aie wet ds 
COMMS aNGtO1let ‘TOOMI yy |. sic 2i2i8 OS WU Aa tis Me bees 
Dare seheen ye edb seh 3% rela ec)  ahreemel ea 507.40 
Changing class room doors) ...... eas (rasa 
INGAIMIBAC ers cia sit Le La a: Nad ea ene OA Ph itatnate: 
Ventilating cloak rooms..| ...... DONG CS Sh Veda ae ot 
Washington Street......... BOR aS Wace cake, 7,514.10 
PE CIMOC er MemrOlcnn DATE L2OL hh eh athee) veal cmikd i) Bana 
POAT NOSE eae eat gle Gs alsa ik le epee its PYAR 2G TET Seah wna 
REAES tet MabCOGL. Shh sy Jeb ot Oi isan ten eereken RO ky 
MOlOredane aon asa wow, WDA OD Viet seat 300.95 
Changing class room doors) ...... TAa TO ii ewe a 
INGWELeACHeres tOlet oc ase a Doth ka eee 
(EE) GEOL 2) ROY 7 0 AS a RE De AS. OO Gia ne wanes 
Par pemten Wolk... asa. oh Cag iat POSE Oe eller! ane 
MOTLOnIoITeSh nai. olds. Lpoq Odie sae es 679.74 
PRUE MC ORIAS fies. yb ee Ye tet oaatyata ale ieee 03 Rese eg oy ae 
Repairing roof and leaders) ...... ZOOS MELLO Maatariers 
NEONIMOmta etree ty.) . 305. LOPS SOAR T woe ames 846.16 
IS CSel Gia Serres! es yi a vc Rely at EO: il ahs Mae Cs 
New drinkingetrough ic...) <2 6S PED 12 oA ess 
Repairing roof and leaders| ...... PKC cea PA Diener ey 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


TA BLWH B-—Comtinmnued. 


ScHOOL BUILDINGS. 


New DOOk CASES 14). .2) yc eur 
Wewpeetlings | onan) ne 
ByAWEENCE MO ITECL.H see amie: 
Changing class-room doors 
Repairing roof and leaders 
Repairing iron fence.... 
Relaying and new flagging 
Painting roof and courts.. 
Commerce Street 


coe ere eeeee @ 


Paitin pur OOba WG 
NEW OOES iW sii. nei le 
MEALAV ELLE SI LEECL ti ake bee 
Plambinoiavork hos bo ra 
Newowash basins )/.215. 08 
New Oasixtures: anaes 
Enlarging gas piping..... 
INGW LOOT Fo rons tatgaaed 
PAmiingtoordc io) was 
HOU WAgh ta street. ease 
Changing class-room doors 
New water supply ose... 
New drinking troughs.... 
Ne wrleadersmia. ties. va ea 
Painting roof 
(Dhitteenth Avenues ots a. 
WNew:stait rails? ese 
New leaders amiss oe 
Enlarging gas pipes...... 
Plans for new toilets...... 
BUCA CLCEL Oh. saelstere ane 
Repairing roof and leaders 
Painting {LOOP A wer saee a 
CentralA venue.) oi taetons 
Changing class-room doors 
New wardrobes ..20<!)06.3 
Newisleadersiy.i sto + or 


Ordinary 
Repairs. 


ee ee ee 
oe ee es 
ose vee 
oe ec eee 


cee eo we @ 
ee ec eee 


oes eee 
eo e © ew & 


eee ree 
eoceevee 
oe ee ee 
aur ae a eo: 


eoeceeee 
os 8 010 8 
oeoce eee 
eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eee ee @ 
oe © © © © 


Extraor- 
dinary 
Repairs. 


oe 6 ete 


eoeeee 


Whole 
Amount 
Expended. 


© @e@ @ @ 8 @ 


oe eee ee 


‘ce eeeee 


artes eo ‘6 ‘e lets 


PCM thd en 
oe ee ee © 
oe ee eee 
o tee e) fe 0) eo of 
oe ee eee 


oe eee 
SS pees foe v0 
eoeeeees 
cutnNies <@) ve. ha) 16 


eee ee & @ 


oeoeeeee 


a, a5 el. 6 Ue OAS: 


oe ec ee wo 
cee e eee 


eeceveceee 
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ScHOOL BUILDINGS. Henne dina mount 

Ne weCOOKIN®: TOOMI.. S60). aa a's S2IDCOZ Tee 
PO WE LCTLCOS tatees sai. einai tell Aeekche DEB OGIs Geto. ae 
Coal bin partition... pil Wastenve nant AO GOUH 1108 Beenie 
Plaroine fas: piping we. .|? ca. ves Db Osea i » uel 
CAPACI T OM Via DG Maat ts de) atey ae Nas sod OO (vias 
ME ATRenSOLreee. a.rée san! BOO Lees k's cist: $30.12 
SUCKIILG OPhe@ia.. as Gch. aoe 20s 5] OE Se ee 104.97 
Ey DIN Se WOT At dyes eee wales « op AGE earners hen 
mummen Avenue: .. os. bes. BOD Sea Ge 2 hs" 415.27 
Changing class-room doors} ...... SNe T hh heen. ge 
Plim Dinca wore) aa bo ceheee iol) UR Dine ta Ae ge 
PAU Ui Og ie WOU! Ges eae He nice es Rar QO ip 2:2 Sea. 
ING LEAG CLS My earn Mors gle gail ore ss J) Reo a ee Ped a8 
PTI POE OtT COLORES sce gt ba - UIA y ge ae penne 377.31 
RELAY IN HAaSOM Okay fo tl eae es Vgc ipa O24 Bae A 
der LE oe WORE a8 a sire ee DUls DO ates 
atin Oe tiibeWOLk 202 ae 4s kaya eco Br OOM CAander cc 
Moving portable building.) ...... | Ne ae) aaa oan ae 
MTU MC OLREGE uid eis uice ds) Aiwa Vd BOE aree 151.28 
Repairing and paint’g roof] ...... aes SAN Sasa, aay 
_ETSnoe We wicked ey 018. rn oe ged eee Do OKIE Bietsnetiyy 
Ae DiNetone Avenue. io) .sicss Or LOOl, ores st: 151.69 
PYG Wh ACG UG Bee slay aunt har | gen ee cg OAL Oly priate 2 
PTE EOE tances ou Sla a oe att AQT ODI (ane Rote 
Srey PlACen tte oa ete 3 DOr DOs Seen A 204.83 
SUS IG ig ae] 6 b's an ola Gag Gils OM Ey Sires eae 
Peet CE LeNCe aAnGe storia le on eM a ees Cie e a eee 
Be AERA S OTIS an ccuate th iol. oes TSe OOler tase oils 
PMG TA SLTCGEN UR 5 gala dea 4 GOON as, orate is 264.08 
Changing class-room doors] ...... Mite eas Gana ROME TALE 
Pidugeipmianualitraining|* <2) 02): pe ads. 
BOOT tne tas Rs aia giao ane Na cag wt of LOSe C2 s wce. 
Elizabeth Avenue.......... OT 7 Ae aeNere eS 135.62 
Pe MRP UCR OO tree cere. lel Qs. shee SDs ODIO Me of 
BA WOE iio 9c! 9. sone bee bi bus Atha S OWE Mie 
Charlton Street. is. oe... LOO S4 ite arc, 604.85 
Repatringauronifence. . 2... .teas ds DOG TOW sera on. 
Two court class-rooms.... 122s SON tin mals, 
We Waleade@ram te the +555 |): eects Poke QON es. eee a 
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BoARD. OF EDUCATION. 


TA BLWNH B—Comntimnmnued. 


ScHoor BUILDINGS. poe siinaey 

Peshine AVvVenueyee | Wear GS SRS a went 
Changing class room doors] .... $28 . 84 
IN SW TONES ie Asie ahs Fal Raunt 653.39 
Prospect “Avenue: wien: ee 20 ESOS a 
Repairing roof and leaders! ...... 51.15 
Park Avene al hol eine Meme Q4 HB] r eee es 
Clean’g & rebuild’g vaults) ...... 41.00 
OLIVE rs Otree pik ise uueaet OTM sy ie SO 
Changing class-room doors| ...... 68.23 
PAIN LINO FOCUS ik hades. alten a clean 81.72 
Paintin exterior iwall. a 4) occu. 63.00 
New bookiclosets.. 622205) 6h eee. 21.98 
South! tree res has skye 183 234) c Lee 
NeW watericlosets ii aime yh tunis date 120.00 
(SIAZITLO WERE) Fy clbne others al Ree e ee 69.15 
PHIM DLO cle iryaiaea stn Ape bea: 123.38 
Painting’ roof, gutters and) )u2 7 hin wee ay 
CUD AB 2 iia, Kei ek aet eraruck RunucRn add 250.00 
New leaders h. cil tiitns Blo egos 97.41 
Hilarsing gas pipes ce.) lees 490.36 
NN ALUM CRA CTEeL iin thin pomtay ne 159. lly eee aes 
Garpenter works aie schist aes 72.02 
DASO1 WOR Oe inl rn tots tir hontnene 25.20 
New, teachers’) toilet. andi) i0s 2). eae 
new soil and drain pipe.| ...... 215.97 
Newsstopipoxess Mein g aa Ser ee 53.54 
PAU ENE CLAW ey Sat AG ech udae LB OT eens ke 
Plas bite ow Ors iene air egtnmen ante 94.42 
Repairing roof and leaders] ...... 302.04 
Nason VOLE EG ntti ce 170.14 
Paintin eo TOGrieer eG ete ee 145.00 
Kalsomining courts. 25.7353 tah sichawnte 65.00 
INIEW > FETICG i. Ax tincstantunt Ses epak iee meee 62.12 
North Seventh Street ..... L435 B88] 2/098. 
Repairing roof and leaders) ...... 180.89 
Painting tit: WOrkURS yc.) eee 45.00 
Paint’g exterior wood work 384.00 
Gas SIRES he By cade neh oe Waa 36.21 
Car vdoorCatches you grins facet 38.65 


Whole 
Amount 
Expended. 


ee @ eo @ @ 
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oe eo ee ee 
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se ec ee 


or ec ee wo © 
Oto a 4s 16, 
oe ce eee 
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~ ee ee eo 
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BoarD OF EDUCATION. 2338 
‘TABLE B-Continwued. 
: Extraor- Whole 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS, mene Neil aera . 
Eaeture mouldine 2 s+) cies + OS ea LTRS, cae 
Roseville Avenue.......... Pa Bis eo Se: $390. 70 
Port o kindervarten TOOM NAG ay UMN] oP mies. 
Bric, NOOK CASES He oiw. srl ba epa mats Pere OOS sence es 
Repairino tron gates... 1.44 Like. LOR saree 2s 
ING StAIT Path act 1s vie ole ee RTS eee DELON Cee ey 
Grading and flagging sg ca PRUE be EU yep geet te ie: 
pussex Avenues 4.35 2. ah Dark santntlkte 52.21 
South MarketiStreet... 7...) AY Oat ac enie vis 646.10 
Changing class-room doors| ...... OLA EPPS Boa, 
Repairing roof and leaders] ...... TOA era), 
Enlarging gas ‘pipes: 0...) 6.4.5 BOG TQS OU ES, 
PAmOMtT oO PlACei esi sat: BOAO Tee aoa k 1,295.13 
Changing class-room doors} ...... 78 3 10) ne Me 
Paintin OOis 4 os. telus. ae attics whos PSO OO ee Uae, ak 
PO Wa tC AC ORS stats aren ee | aera Dee OL svete tts 
Pe WARSI EIN 2 1 eae Mak low clei GR BOW Ay ana ot 
Pilar cin onons pIpesyete (hry acs. POOCOAEET D5etaes. 
PPAWEING OLTeet As wi bee oa).'s%s 60. 06F ued as 335.48 
INGW Water Metets aici hos ann SUNN: tal Gottest oy 
SS TS Ga he. BiB cane arr ad Sa a DUM Sieh aoa y 
Repairing roof and leaders| ...... VII BO ae Latwisko. 
South Tenth Street......... VAAWRG | aisise wae 1,430.58 
PAU D ID sIt CHEN OOM) ccs oh ck ka tae BAD Lp wae es Wie, 
PREDAIIN ITEM CO. | Mlk th atau ies pM Wer | TA eS ee 
Repairing roof and leaders} ...... SGA Se a eee 
Panny et OOL is 35. ee Woe sha a AUR UL) COE ea gute tae 
New water supply pipe...| ...... BOT Ab SG ae 
Enlarcine cas pipesiioi. Jot seas 228. OOp Fat Rica 
New tloor and ceiling... 3) on ss CB 4A te aie 
Mamaeiiatreetys 6 240.4. f. SG HSie rs eee 930.41 
NeW arer CONMECCLION TOT: 624 tial yea m elmo een tem 
OMOIe iki otra bn bree fw ses EN AAV AO ita e 
New drinking troughs.. .| ...... LEN CAO PS RR 
Painting roof & ventilators} ...... TLAOROO LD Acar 
New, leaders... 02: eon oe Aiea OO! SNveeeek, 
Artificial stone paving. . oe et BOO OO seamen 


234 BoarpD OF EDUCATION. 


TABLE B-Comtimued. 


: Extraor- 
ScHooL BUILDINGS. oe ainaty 

WiavVerly yen We), iven ca. arn 5 PON Eas I 4 pte Oy, 
Repairing andy painting! |v.) seen 
roofs, gutters and leaders| ...... $276. 40 
Mason work and flagging.| ...... 105.00 
Court.clase-ooms 2 .f eds Sin os 247.16 
Ce aS TCCINORNTe TE 2. he eekeche ct a pewe aae 146.00 
Pitteenth Avenue: tue 186. 3:01): epee 
Repalringsy Tool. voutters). <7 eee alu tee 
enduleaders or. geese. 4 et, 186.35 

Pia DINCRWOrk: Joya A ake. 44.20 
Painting tin gvork moat... oh Sarr ve 48 .00 
ING We COLICE SS iy Shree vain ose eee 2,908.55 
Hawthorne Avenue. -....... L342 Blee pes eee 
Repairing roof and leaders} ...... 55.99 
Painting trame, building iyi ceee aie 
GON GOS Mii. ante. ius Ses bari 2 ORsOD 
NGWton Otreetih, cwiiaer iysae 123.208 eee 
Changing class-room doors} ...... 285 .89 
Repairingsoor cuttersjand) . 0.) saa aaw 
HEALS th Pia <i ee Ee RN ets ca 181.09 
Paintin ie OGni. 78? is ayer net eete ots 65.00 
New, castdnomisewer. re ca4 ee) 395.00 
Relaying ssewer and mew! jik. chi eee 
water (Pipe in lai eRe. ogee tie pee ROG 
Mignteenth pA wensie: ete, BO 208 |. paw are 
Changing class-room doors] ...... 102.04 
Moving portable building.| ...... 166.10 
New drinking troughs....| ...... 222.67 
Repairing aad) painting) “capi. eee 
TOOL: hee Pain Cen ce 218.00 
Planstor nmewAtolets, 05.014 seed 69.40 
INGWPRIECAUETS 3 ihn duets ie  seetees 115.72 
iivingeston Street... 3... yt ODO iat eespecar: 
Berven treet nse tials oh 126 aires 
Repairing roof and leaders} ...... 135.79 
New principal's ‘toilets. sie for, 136.22 
Prankliniy 23s -Pies cain. car L148 BGie se tae 
New wWwardsiobes . 2532. i5 se a 27.12 


Whole 
Amount 
Expended. 
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"TABLE B-Comntimued. 
canis BUILDINGS. Ropes siinaty. amount, 

Picune up kitchen ....... See U5 OO 9 hears 
Repairing roof and leaders] ...... PDD |) cee 

Pamano upinanial training! vv os pol fle oe el) ee 
MOOTE ch cer cateerrc ek foe Foe orirl eh Peete re LOOv46 “7 ea a 
PVGSetUiInee Ui al cv. Shen gh ites Ge OO. GOW var, haa om 
Enilarcino vas -pitpes,-ete so) ..fa..). Ot OO). SOPs ee eee 
Beventh Avenue... ... 0.6.4: BU ZO COSI scsi. oes $120.58 
MEW ATT ECL Weel ese) eek Oe uate thas te se 25.07 


236 BoArD OF EDUCATION. 
tw BLES aG: 
FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. Sagara! ques Total. 
pape Supplies. 
Normal and Training....... bY five Waar ok aege ety $57.87 
Webster Street: 605. 0004 36010 36.15 
AAS ee CALI align ay. nite oN. 580) 521) (ana A baa WE 
IN GWeltinmitiresn. prter ch mire ee S831. S20 prone, 
Burnetio treet: 'ce. at. cep see read Uehara 101.42 
New st UMituress 4. Wate le arse ate 5D 7 Rien 
PtALe EL OLTeetoaty lc mittee aa 1S Ue ee core Lier 
TS CELIC BONS kee Tr ev iee ei ens LOS8R50 5s 2 act ere 
PaAMeSOtLSe tick amines a ee £2 OA) cmp 42.32 
MV ASHINGLOD wotlee tans cig). as GEUSB lin: tate 2,242.35 
New fUrnitires.4.:2 ccqian ny vous ete 17 BC. 2a a oie 
plates blackboard. Gwe. 3 sie BOF QOt oa Oe 
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DIRECTORY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
AND TEACHERS. 
OGHEDULE OF SALARIES. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 
BUILDINGS, 


NORMAL AND TRAINING. 


Location, Washington street, corner Linden. 
Erected, 1853-54. 

Opened as a High School, January 7th, 1855. 
Enlarged, 1883. 

Improved, 1886. 

Opened as a Normal School, April Ist, 1899. 
Class Rooms, Nineteen. 


Janitor, SAMUEL Harrison, 14 Maiden Lane. 


WEBSTER STREET TRAINING. 


Location, Webster street, corner Crane. 
Erected, 1855-56. 

Opened, April 2oth, 1857. 

Class Rooms, Ten. 


Janitor, HucH Coyne, 57 Webster street. 


HIGH. 


Location, Sixth avenue, Parker and Ridge streets. 
Erected, 1897-98. 

Opened, February ist, 1899. 

Class Rooms, Thirty-eight. 


Janitor, JAMES R. McMownac te, 258 Fairmount avenue. 
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BURNET STREET. 


Location, Burnet street, between Orange and James. 
Erected, 1868-69. 

Opened, September 6th, 1869. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. | 


Janitor, Harmon L. THompson, 14 Eagles street. 


_ STATE STREET. 


Location, State street, near Broad. 
Erected, 1846-47. 

Opened, 1847. 

Enlarged, 1882. 

Class Rooms, Ten. 


Janitor, JoHN H. Jorpan, 34 High Street. 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


Location, Washington street, near West Kinney. 
Erected, 1866707: 

Opened, September 34d, 1868, 

Enlarged, 1904. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-five. 


Janitor, ZENo W. Day, 77 West Kinney street. 


COLORED SCHGOE: 


Location, Market street, near the Court House. 
Erected, 1347; 

Opened; January 2d, 1848. 

Enlarged, 1883. 

Opened as a Colored School, September Ist, 1899. 
Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, Orro J. Hursner, 520 High street. 
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MORTON STREET. 


Location, Morton street, corner Broome. 
Erected, 1851. 

Opened, November 24th, 1851. 
Enlarged, 1861, 1869, 1881, 1898. 

Class Rooms, Thirty-eight. 


Janitor, Herman Busz, 30 Morton street. 


WILLIAM STREET. 


Location, 184 William street. 
Rented. 

Opened, April 1st, 1896. 
Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, Mrs. Lena Poppy, 52% South Orange avenue. 


MONMOUTH STREET. 


Location, Monmouth st. bet. Spruce and Montgomery. 
Erected, 1886-87. 

Opened, May 2d, 1887. 

Enlarged, 18096. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-five. 


Janitor, WILLIAM OVvERGNE, 20 Miller street 


LAWRENCE STREET. 


Location, Lawrence street, foot of Clinton. 
Erected, 1872-73. 

Opened, September Ist, 1873. 

Remodeled, 1890. 

Class Rooms, Twelve. 


Janitor, WM. WiccINs, 22 Cherry street. 
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COMMERCE STREET. 


Location, Commerce street, east of Lawrence. 
Erected, 1846-47. 

Opened, 1847. 

Class Rooms, Six. 


Janitor, WM. Carr, 2 Railroad place. 


COMMERCE STREET (Rear Building). 


Location, rear of Commerce street building. 
Erected, 1860. 

Enlarged, 1868. 

Opened as a Colored School, 1874. 

Closed, 1899. 

Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, Wo. Carr, 2 Railroad place. 


CHESTNUT STREET. 


Location, Chestnut street, near Mulberry. 
Erected, 1859-60. 

Opened, September 24th, 1860. 

Enlarged, 1870, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Twenty. 


Janitor, JAcop ConLey, 18 Scott street. 


LAFAYETTE STREET. 


Location, Lafayette street, corner Prospect. 
Erected, 1848-49. 

Opened, July 27th, 1849. , 

Enlarged, 1863, 1870-71, 1881, 1884, 1904. 
Class Rooms, Twenty-one. 


Janitor, JAMES J. BANNoN, 97 Elm street. 
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SOUT iiGuid DE CSL REED. 


Location, South Eighth street, near Central avenue. 
Erected, 1872-73. 

Opened, September Ist, 1873. 

Enlarged, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-five. 


- Janitor, Puitire TuLty, 529 Twelfth avenue. 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Thirteenth avenue, corner Richmond street. 
Erected, 1887-88. | 

Opened, November igth, 1888. 

Enlarged, 1891-92, 1903. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-six. 


Janitor, JosEPpH WINCKLHOFER, 248 Norfolk street. 


BRUCE STREET. 


Location, Bruce street, near Bank. 
Hrected, 1897-98. 

Opened, September, 1808. 

Enlarged, 1899. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, FREDERICK HEBRING, 385 Bank street. 


( CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Location, Central avenue, near Newark street. 
Erected, 1871-2. 
Opened, September, 1872. © 

Enlarged, 1903. . 

Class Rooms, Twenty-six. 


Janitor, JoHN CALLAN, 50 Wilsey street. 
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WARREN STREET. 


Location, Warren st., between Wickliffe and Wilsey. 
Erected, 1891-92. 
Opened, September 12th, 1892. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, GARRET CoNLON, 41 Wilsey street. 


WICKLIFFE STREET. 


Location, Wickliffe street, corner School. 
Erected, 1848-49. 

Opened, 1849. 

Class Rooms, Six. 


- Janitor, JoHn F. Kennepy, 13 Wickliffe street. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


Location, Summer avenue, near Second. 
Erected, 1883-84. 

Opened, September 5th, 1884. 
Enlarged, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, Wittiam H. VAN Nest, 70 Broad street. 


BLOT > Dio 


Location, Elliot street, corner Summer avenue. 
Erected, by Woodside Township. 

(Woodside Annexed, April 5th, 1871.) 
Opened, September, 1871. 
Rebuilt, 1881. 
Enlarged, 1890, 1895-96. 
Class Rooms, Fourteen. 


Janitor, Mites I. CozEyMan, 155 Grafton avenue. 
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RIDGE STREET. 


Location, Ridge street, near Montclair avenue, 
Opened, September roth, 1894. 

Purchased, December 6th, 1895. 

Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, GrorceE W. HunTLEy, 263 Verona avenue. 


ABINGTON AVENUE, 


Location, Abington avenue, corner North Seventh street. 
Erected, 1900. 

Opened, September, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, CHRISTIAN SIEGWARTH, 727 North Sixth street. 


SUMMER PLACE. 


Location, Summer place, near Chester avenue. 
Erected, 1903. 

Opened, September, 1903. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, GoTTFRIED Breer, 62 Seabury place. 


MILLER STREET. 


Location, Miller street, near Sherman avenue. 
Erected, 1880-81. 

Opened, June Ist, 1881. 

Enlarged, 1887-88, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-two. 


Janitor, CHARLES S. GRIFFITHS, 59 Miller street. 
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ELIZABETH AVENUE. 


Location, Elizabeth ave., bet. Stanton and Bigelow sts. 
Erected, by Clinton Township. 
(Part of Clinton Township Annexed.) 
Opened, September Ist, 1869. 
Closed, June Ist, 1881. 
Reopened, April 4, 1892. 
Enlarged, 1895. 
Class Rooms, Six. 


Janitor, Joon W. Moore, 166 Elizabeth avenue. 


CHARLTON STREET. 


Location, Charlton street, corner Waverly avenue. 
Erected, 1895. 

Opened, September oth; 1895. 

Enlarged, 1899, 1903. 

Class Rooms, Thirty-two. 


Janitor, ApoLpH SAUPE, 18 Clayton street. 


PESHINE AVENUE. 


Location, Peshine avenue, near Watson avenue. 
Erected, by Clinton Township. 

Annexed March 11th, 1902. 

Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, Mrs. Davin Meyer, 144 Watson avenue. 


PROSPECT AVENUE. 


Location, Prospect avenue, corner Elizabeth Road. 
Erected, by Clinton Township. 

Annexed March 11th, 1902. 

Class Rooms, Two. 


Janitor, Mrs. GrEorGE SPENDLOVE, Prospect avenue. 
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PARK AVENUE. 


Location, Park avenue, near Evergreen avenue. 
Erected by Clinton Township. 

Annexed March 11th, 1902. 

Class Rooms, Iwo. 


Janitor, Mrs. JoHN PETERS, Park avenue. 


OLIVER STREET. 


Location, Oliver street, near Pacific. 
Erected, 1869. 

Opened, September 6th, 1869. 
Enlarged, 1903. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-twe. 


Janitor, Emit Ko ier, 54 Pacific street. 


SERV RE BIE. 


Location, South street, corner Hermon. 
Erected, 1883-84. 

Opened, September 5th, 1884. 
Enlarged, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Twenty. 


Janitor, Epwarp KIERNAN, 129 Tichenor street. 


WALNUT STREET. | 


Location, Walnut street near Jefferson. 
Erected, 1862. 

Opened, January, 1863. 

Remodeled, 1877. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, Atpert Horer, 131 New York avenue. 
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ANN STREET. 


Location, Ann st., bet. New York ave. and Elm road. 
Erected, 1891-92. 

Opened, September 12th, 1892. 

Enlarged, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Twenty. 


Janitor, THomas H. Ditton, 65 Ann street. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 


Location, North Seventh street, near Fifth avenue. 
Erected, 1860, on Roseville avenue site. 
Removed, 1874, to North Seventh street. 

Opened, September 6th, 1874. 

New building erected, 1893-94. 

Enlarged, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Twenty. 


Janitor, GEorcE H. ScHNArRR, 185 Fourth street. 


ROSEVILER AVENUE: 


Location, Roseville avenue, near Orange street. 
Erected, 1883-84. 

Opened, April 16th, 1884. 

Enlarged, 1903. 

Class Rooms, Eleven. 


Janitor, JAMES QuINnN, 50 Bergen street. 


SUSSEX AVENUE. 


Location, Sussex avenue, corner Third street. 
Erected, 1900. 

Opened, September, 1900. 

Enlarged, 1904. 

Class Rooms, Eighteen. 


Janitor, Jos—EpH GILLow, 100 First street. 
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SOUTH MARKET SFREET: 


Location, South Market street, corner Mott. 
Erected, 1855-56. 

Opened May 4th, 1857. 

Enlarged, 1899. 

Class Rooms, Twenty--one. 


Janitor, CHRISTIAN STEINES, 81 Mott street. 


HAMBURG PLACE. 


Location, Hamburg place, near Ferry. 
Erected, 1881-82. 

Opened, April 1oth, 1882. 

Enlarged, 1885-86, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-four. 


Janitor, Mrs. MarcarET WECKENMANN, 23 Wall street. 


HAMBURG PLACE ANNEX. 


Location, 29 Hamburg place. 
Purchased, August 16th, 1892. 
Opened, January 6th, 1896. 
Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, Mrs. MarcGArET WECKENMANN, 23 Wall street. 


HAWKINS STREET. 


Location, Hawkins street, near Ferry. 
Erected, 1887-88. 

Opened, January 3d, 1889. 

Enlarged, 1904. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, WILLIAM BAUMGARTNER, 29 Brill street. 
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SOUTH TENTH STREET. 


Location, South Tenth street, corner Blum. 
Pireeted, 1070, 

Opened, January 2d, 1871. 

Enlarged, 1879, 1888-89, 1896. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-five. 


Janitor, NicHoLAS MorGENSTERN, 549 South Eleventh street. 


CAMDEN STREET, 


Location, Camden street, near Sixteenth avenue. 
Erected, 1883-84. 

Opened, September 5th, 1884. 

Enlarged, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-three. 


Janitor, JAcop KERN, 302 Camden street. 


WAVERLY AVENUE. 


Location, Waverly ave., bet. Bergen and Kipp streets. 
Erected, 1891-92. 

Opened, October 2oth, 1892. 

Enlarged, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Eighteen. 


Janitor, JoHN Linp, 130 Barclay street. 


FIFTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Fifteenth avenue, corner Fifteenth street. 
Erected, 1895. 

Opened, September gth, 1895. 

Enlarged, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-four. 


Janitor, JosEpH BoNcHER, 138 Sixteenth avenue. 
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HAWTHORNE AVENUE, 


Location, Hawthorne avenue, near Clinton place. 
Erected by Clinton Township. 

(Annexed March 29th, 1897.) 
Opened, September 13th, 1897. 
Enlarged, 1900. 
Class Rooms, Twelve. 


Janitor, Paut Horaku, 247 Leslie street. 


SOUTH SIXTEENTH STREET. 


Location, South Sixteenth street, corner Madison avenue. 
Erected, 1904-05. 

Opened, February 15th, 1905. 

Class Rooms, Twelve. 


Janitor, Otro Zwick, 789 South Seventeenth street. 


NEWTON STREET. 


Location, Newton street, near South Orange avenue. 
Erected, 1866-67. 

Opened, September, 1867. 

Enlarged, 1868. 

Burned, June, 1871. 

Rebuilt, September-October, 1871. 

Enlarged, 1873, 1900, 1904. 

Class Rooms, Thirty-four. 


Janitor, JosEpH ScHUucK, 174 Bruce street. 


EIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Eighteenth avenue, cor. Livingston street. 
Erected, 1871. 

Opened, September, 1871. 

Enlarged, goo. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-six. 


Janitor, Jos—EPpH MESMER, 81 Peshine avenue. 
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LIVINGSTON STREET. 


Location, Livingston street, near Eighteenth avenue. 
Rented. 

Opened, February Ist, 1894. 

Enlarged, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, JosEpH Mrsmer, 81 Peshine avenue. 


BERGEN STREET 


Location, Bergen street, corner Bigelow street. 
Erected, 1900. 

Opened, September, 1900. 

Enlarged, 1903. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-two. 


Janitor, FRANK J. MarxsTEIN, 749 Bergen street. 


FRANKEIN SCHOOL: 


Location, Fifth avenue, corner Cutler street. 
Brected, 1880. 

Opened, September 16th, 1880. 

Enlarged, 1895, 1903.. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-five. 


Janitor, Grorce W. JANIFER, 190% Ridge street. 


SEVENTH AVENUE, 


Location, Seventh avenue, corner Factory street. 
(, (Erected, 1899. 
Opened, September Ist, 1899. 
_ Enlarged, 1904. 
Class Rooms, Twenty-seven. | 


Janitor, CARMINE FILIPONE, 14 Factory street. 
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VAILS BURGH SCHOOL, 


Location, Burnett street, near South Orange avenue. 
Erected, by Borough of Vailsburgh. 

Annexed to Newark, January 1, 1905. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, WALTER H. RoLpH, 38 Sunset avenue (Vailsburgh. ) 


INDUSTRIALS CHOOE. 


JAMES STREET. 


Location, 8 James street. 
Rented. 
Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, GEORGE’ BRANDRETH, 15 James street. 


DRAWING SCHOOL. 


Location, 55 and 57 Academy street. 
Rented. 
Opened, October rst, 1897. 


_.Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, Apam W. Situ, 355 Halsey street. 
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TEACHERS. 

NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
Abbey, Ada Gay.........l1Sth Ave........ Assistant ..../231 Fifth st. 
PA Der Lar a UES areola seo: 0 Washington St../Assistant ..../113 Centre st., Orange 
Adam, PUTA ae ote kere Charlton istsa.ct Assistant ....|137 Hillside ave. 
Adams, Eva oom a i vis, 4 South 8th St....|1st Assistant.|74 N. Arl’gt’n av.,E.O. 
Allen, \Ecditi ay. Sree Ss nie Summer Pia: Assistant ..../27 Wakeman ave. 
Allens Jane ice ocak oe Washington St.G.|V. Heb te 316 Belleville ave. 
Alves Comelay Lilie... Lawrence St....|Assistant ....|/323 Summer ave. 
‘Anderson, ‘Anna’. fin... Camdent-st.eui. Assistant ..../111 Spruce st. 
Anderson, Flora 12.22..'... Bruce She xen: Assistant ....|37 Bruce st. 
Anderson, Henry S...... Washington St..|Principal ..../193 South Sixth st. 
Andrew, Mary Avyy 4 Burnet St......./Assistant ..../19 Warren pl. 
ANISATL. 1 LOUIS dose wis oe PRIS Oars More Sine Assistant ....|276 Sixth ave. 
Pyntbany. lazzie oe. visu Warren St......|Assistant ....|443 Seventh ave. 
ADEZ uN atalionminc ch ote bs Fit ices ys th atl Assistant ....|273 Parker st. 
Arbuckle, Marion A...... Lt AVE. ves eels Assistant ..../41 Nelson pl. 
Arndt) :ElizabethiR..... North 7th St. G./V. Principal. 73 Roseville ave. 
Atherton, Fi Pearl... .'. 1athwese well Assistant ....|162 South Eleventh st. 
IDErlOn WR OSE Nseries c's Mth PAVE aS rok Assistant ....{162 South Eleventh st. 
Atterbury, Emily G...... Charlton S€...:.. Assistant ..../40 Emmet st. 
AVERY, Hons aA sentet. 5 5 Central Ave..... Assistant ..../24 Burnet st. 
PVC? Wavlaty cis. m' seine sits Central Ave..../Assistant ....|11 Roseville ave. 
Ayers, Augusta M....... Charitotgo tis is). Assistant ....|11 Washington st. 


Ayres, jessie Me vanae., .:: 


eeeeceveeee 


Bailey, Emma 
Bainbridge, Emma J.. 
Baird, Margaret 
Baird wimiaroaret Jiee. sae 
Baker, erthigus® 4.8 . a: 


Balcom, 

Baldwin, 
Baldwin, 
Baldwin, 
Baldwin, 
Baldwin, 
Baldwin, 


sie) biter © te er elie 


06 s Op.ee e 0, 6 


Monmouth St... 


Camden mst)... 
Newton St....... 
Camden St...... 


. South 1toth St. P. 


18th Ave. G... 
South Market St. 
Central Ave..... 
Hambiure wel. 2: 
Franklin 
Elizabeth Ave.. 
Newtonsst... oy 


ooereee 


A Berven (Sti. are 


NOrton Stew oes 
Peshine Ave.... 


Assistant . 


Assistant .... 


Assistant . 


Kind’g Asst.. 

V. Principal.. 

rVa Principal.. 
1st Assistant. 
Assistant .. 
Assistant .... 
Principal’ 3. x 
Kind’g Direct. 
Assistant ©.) 
Assistant .... 
Assistant: cog 


Hamburg PI. G.. 


V. Principal.. 
.|Kind’g Direct. 


.|63 Alpine st. 


65 North Sixth st. 
.|7 Linden st. 

32 Orleans st. 

70 Court st. 

102 Sherman ave. 
204 Plane st. 


-153 North Seventh st. 


220 Garside st. 

167 Mt. Prospect ave. 
15 Sherman ave. 

27 Bathgate pl. 

8 South Eleventh st. 
213 Garside st. 

327 Summer ave. 

15 Sherman ave. 


Se ee en Oe a eee 


= i et ete Ae 


i} 
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NAME. 


Baldwin. ucasta. C.'..... 
Baldwin, M. Lillian...... 
Baeatwatnerine Vio... 
Bamberger, Morris 
Banister, Lydia S 
Banner so Kathryn,..,..., 
Barpoury wate lo .. oa. ss 
Barnum, Gertrude E..... 
Patewerat. ly. ks ee ? 
atiem Ottis Lies asians ees 


Barringer, 


cece eee 


Marey. Agnes oi. 4 en... 
Barth, Annie 
passett... May Vise vec -te8 
Bauer, Amelia Cr..... 25 
Baer, isabel Pi... 


Baxter, 

Baxter, James M.... 2... 
Baxver Lillian (Bal... 34 
CV ee EaVAn Bae iis hea oats 
Beach, Della W....... With 
Peace emia; Rie esas ee 
Beach, Estelle 
Peau n Hara hit Es kisi. kg ass 
RIG Cee MA Cth Cale aa es. 
Becht, Minnie R......... 
edeuls Mary. Ec. 3 
Brera tla ort lk cays bbe. 
Belcher, Elizabeth H..... 
Belcher, Josephine. A.... 
Belcher, Katherine F.. 
Pellets... csrace el)... .. 
Beltaire,, Annie L........ 
Bendet, Helen .......... 
PMUNOCCANEGA 1 Ooo coms ou 
Wperitiette. | ctavelsn ui... 
Senet, Laure. < Feo. ss. 
er O risen Wy wows ss 
Berry wtestetle Vi id. os: 
Herre Jenme:Bi a. o.. 
Derry Wn ICES Pa Sk 
Beyer mesericn, Fue Gs. cc... 
Biddinger, Jessie L...... 
Bieler) Worse 7 Ey isa, wae 
Biggin, Mrs. Elizabeth T. 


corer ese eo eo ee 


eee ewer eee 


‘inenamacora. Fo. vt oe 


Pioten)-Paith o).s. ethan: xo 


WEG TROA): Sosa tesa: 4 


‘Supery. of Ewg. 


~GHOOL: 


North 7iv ote.4. 
Chestnut St..... 
Waverly Ave.. 
Bergen” Sten ua: 
Sussex Ave..... 
Newton St...... 
Central Ave..... 


‘Monmouth St.. 
High Dib oity eel 
& Sum. Schools. 
Patina yh ckaek 
Chanltonest.2.. 
Webster St Trg.) 
Vailsburgh 
Lafayette ‘St: . 
Miller St. P. 
Colored 
PP eaglalan ie. cro 2, 
South Market St. 
Central vAvesie.. 
RA ISG iC ara a 
Hawthorne Ave. 
C\iver Sts chdivun ss 


eee es eee 


Beteenc St, ca 3 
High 
-| Hawthorne Ave. 


P VAGSISEANU wee: 


Morton St. P.. 
MT tOt sot. 5.4 | 


Monmouth St... 
Elizabeth Ave. 
South Market St. 
Hamburg Pl... 
Hamburg PIl..... 
James St. Indus. 
Lafayette St... 

lafayette St... 

BEA etait yea ean. 


Assistant ... 


ASSIST ani. 0s 


EE ERESE bole ts. 5 


RANK. ADDRESS. 


Assistant ..../98 North Seventh st. - 


list Assistant./7I1 Pennsylvania ave. 
a WA SSHSEATIEN U0 dee 


328 High st. 
Principals) 43 Ingraham pl. ; 
H’d Assistant|6o South Tenth st. - 
Assistant, .2../143 South: Tenth est: 
Kind’g Asst..|632 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Assistant ....|73 W. End av., Vails. 
-|Kind’g Asst..|Avondale N, J. 

H’d Assistant}71 North Eleventh st. 


1142a Broad st. 


Assistant ....|Llewellyn Park, W.O. 
Assistant ..../105 Monmouth st. 
Model & Critic/55 Leslie st. 
Assistant ....|115 Union ave., Ir’gt'n 
.. Assistant ....184 Niagara st. 

AVE eae: (ie 177 Mt. Prospect ave. 


! Special DEA 


[Principal ....]15 Elm st. 

Assistant ..../283 Clifton ave. 
Assistant ..../95 South Eighth st. 
ASSistantie es «113 oe bane; St 
Assistant ....}124 Union st., Eliz’b’th 
Assistant ....]65 Clinton pl. 


Ist Assistant. 327 Summer ave. 
Kind’g Direct./51 Hillyer st., Orange 
Assistant ....(07. West. Kinney st, 
V. Principal..j/42 South Tenth st. 


Kind’g Direct.|44 Nairn pl. 


199 Broad st. 

571 Summer ave. . 
8 Winthrop ter., E. O. 
79 Sherman ave. 
...V. Principal..}33 Morton st. 
[Assistant ....]99 Sherman ave. 

.172 South Twelfth st. 
Assistant ....|258 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Vi Peineipab,.|35) Birnetrst: 
Assistant ..../59 Hillside pl. 


Assistants. 
Kind’g Direct. 


Volseriniemal:. 


../|H’d Assistant/59 Hillside pl. 


.{159 Littleton ave. 
70 Prospect: st 
Assistant... |00 -Courti st. 
Kind’g Direct.}7 Summit st. 

. Assistant ..../382 Market st. 
.|Assistant ....]114 Union st. 
_|Assistant .... go Wright st. 
Kind’g Asst..!61 Sherman ave. 


Kind’g Asst. 
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NAME. SCHOO. RANK. ADDRESS. 
Sire ag ye Ris cats ta yt Lafayette St. P..|V. Principal../r13 Bruen st. 
Bishop, Lorena: EF... 3.2: FE oN VOR coco H’d Assistant/29 North Ninth st. 
Bissell nomas. Jeet s3 4 Chariton St... .- Principal ....|83 Third ave. 
Bigit yy eimiia plore ss 23 ...{Summer Ave....|Assistant ....j/139 South Tenth st. 
Diaikte onacnel B55 25 5 7th (AVee Melia e Kind’g Direct./65 Prospect st., E. O. 
Blake, CNS aie baliiat 3% Wickliffe St..... Kind’g Direct./57 North Seventh st. 
Relais We eee caine Foils BrucetStwecran Principal ....|229 Grafton ave. | 
Blanchard, Netie Mawr: 18th Ave.........jAssistant ..../24 Frelinghuysen ave. 
Blau, Elsie PEAS eae Central Ave..... Assistant ..../134 Wickliffe st. 
Brewitt, Mary A’ .ccs 0. South Market St.|Assistant ..../141 Van Buren st. 
Bloomfield, Mary E..... South roth St.../Kind’g Asst..|75 Roseville ave. 
DOCK ety Le oS aes oo Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant ....|44 Millington ave. 
Bockel, Florence N...... Monmouth St...|H’d Assistant/33 Astor st. 
Bodine, Helen D.....3:. [sth Ave cece Assistant) ...°.178 ‘Day st, Orange 
ble Gi er Boat shh Maps ya ora aaa Normal & Train’g|I’cher of Ped.|50 Park pl. 
Bogan, Margaret A...:. 18th Aves sal5+ iAssistante.e. .(i4be ew. sta 
Bollenbach, Cornelia H..|Morton St...... Assistant ....|21 New st., Bloomfield 
Botd,Albina Rs... oes Roseville Ave...|Assistant ..../10 Gould ave. 
Bonnell, Edna C.:.2.%. South toth St.../Assistant ....|228 Sixth ave. — 
Bower, Helen ..........%. Summer Ave..../Assistant ..../62 Kearny st. 
DOWer sr el dat wins. ees tt Monmouth St...|V. Principal. . 508 Broad st. 
Bowlby, Elizabeth ...... Manual Training|Special ...... 137 Bloomfield ave. 
Boylan, Fannie A....... Miller fotrntis fut Assistant ..../38 Emmet st. 
Bradford, Mary A....... EINOR Se ee oe. V. Principal. .|23 Wakeman ave. 
Branum, ‘Sarah ii SM SALI South 8th St.....|1st Assistant./159 Littleton ave. 
Brewer, Florence A...... North 7th St..../Assistant ....|315 Seventh ave. 
BEStolsyiate Wi. tonne 6 « South 8th St..../Assistant ....|197 Dickerson st. 
Tita elsO1ss 5. Lk se Sussex Ave: :2..: Assistant ....|162 North Ninth st. 
biittain, “Mary oss." 2 North 7th St....:|Assistant ..../162 North Ninth st. 
Brookfield, Eliza A...... Prospect Ave...:/Assistant ..../100 Central ave. 
Brookfield, Mabel H..... Monmouth: St...jAssistant ..../159 Fourth ave. 
Browazki, Anna M....... Newtonrot.: ia Assistant ..../51 Ninth ave. 
Browazki, Grace'G.:...-.. |Brtce: St i... Assistant ....|51 Ninth ave. 
Brower, Mildred V...... Charlton 2Sti<.%. Assistant ....|126 Wright st. 
BOW Alces Se. eke ak Elizabeth Ave.../Assistant ..../80 Hillside ave. 
Brown, Carrie 2M... ca. +43 Central Ave...../Assistant ....|152 Plane st. 
Brown, Elizabeth J...... Merton t5tet Ac Assistant ..../80 Hillside ave. 
Brown, othepns 2 fees Waverly Ave.../Assistant ..../15 Wh’tl’s’y ave. E.O. 
Brown, Mrs. Georgiana A.|/Summer Ave..../Assistant ..../205 Summer ave. 
Brows, Grace Wy. e205 Toth “Aver eee Vt Kind’g Direct. 298 Clifton ave. 
Brown, eNiatelen: a vc. en Charlton#st=.a: Assistant ....|22 Clinton st. 
Brown, Mary iss. 2 lak Summer Ave....|/Assistant ..../57 Taylor st. 
Brownell, Elizabeth ..... 13th Aves Assistant ....|97 North Ninth st. 
Buchanan; ‘Fanny: 0... Normal & Train’g|Mod’l & Critic|201 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Budington, Grace ....... Eliot-StePriiks H’d Assistant|200 Garside st. 
Buehler, -Annie J.....+:. Hamburg Pl....{Assistant ..../96S.Sandf’dst.,Vailsb. 
Ball, Sartict 222. sees: Charlton St:-.:./Assistant ..../41 Austin st. 
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NAME. SCHOOL: RANK. 
Burgyes, Annie S........ Worth 7th. Ste. Assistants... 
Bireves;o@ditn ....... s. Gatrdcny stakes Assistant, .... 
Prete Wide... s cee es Central Ave..... Assistant <1 
Barnet. Mabel ......... Maller Stt..5.... Assistant. ..:. 
amet, Eriscilla ss... South 16th St... |Assistant . 
Biron ore. Lea. os. Central Ave:.... Kind’g Direct. 
Ich cl. a a er Central Ave..... Assistant’... 
Dyigemmlary Bb. C..5..... Lawrence St..... Assistant ve 
Bittner, Marie .......... Gh hier 5 jada ae 
Callahan, B. Theresa..... EQth A Vea. fee hac Assistant .... 
Camden, Marian D...... Dirnet St Pc IV Principals 
Campbell, Charlotte B...|North 7th St.../Assistant .... 


Campbell, Maud P 
Canfield, Jennie B 
Carlisle, Anetta” 
Carnahan, Jean P 
Carpenter, Harriet Pearl.. 
Carter, S. Fannie 
Case, Florence A 


oe eee 


eee eee 


Ce a Le’ &) ce. ce 


ee 


H’d Assistant 
../Ist Assistant. 
Waverly Ave..../Assistant .... 
Morton St Assistant . 
Normal & Train’g|T’ch’r of Th’ ty 
Walnut St Principal . 
Monmouth St...]Assistant .. 


Summer Ave. P. 
Central “Aves. 


eee ee oe 


Chath: 1 tut ok) 


Caspari, Mrs. -Ottilie.., . ELIOT ent Get: Assistant . 

Gautield, Agnes Vo... ... AWKINSeot. 3. Kind’g Direct. 

Manned. Mary: lo. .02.-S.. Cooking st sty. Specials tes... 
Assist’'t D i 

SresesViabel) Joh och. eis Be Uae Specialy wets 

Ghatten, M. Elizabeth....|/Bergen St...... Assistant. a: 


Chatfield, Stella 


Chitterling, Adele H... 


Chitterling, Emily B... 
Miariceruice Me... 245 


owes eee 


Clarke, Agnes B 
Clarke, Lillian 
Clarke, Phyllis E 
Clement, Abbie L 
Clifford, Agnes L 
Coats. Harriet S 
Cobb, Valina M 
Coe, Cornelia S 
Coe, Jessie D 
Coe, Jessie L 
Cole, Florence A 
Cole, 
Coleman, Mary A 
Coleman, Mary S 
Collard, Thomas T 


Shwe 6 eis 
2) ee ole «0 « 
se ee oe 
seeee 
Cnt t Yaciec) 
oO! ee se fe 
age). 0'e a. 6,0 
210 3S sikene « 
CCRC Jet WiCINOUC MO 


ese) @ ele pele! mie 


e108 |e ele (e 


= ole 


oe ee oeee 


ee 


oe 


oe 


acd 


Assistant .. 
Assistant .. 


Waverly Ave.... 
..|Monmouth St... 


..(Monmouth St.../Assistant .... 
PA EUTTIet? Lake ees Asststanty.'.4 
EU ANIIG ASU ie ee Soke Assistants. 2: 


Assistant . 
Ve Principal. 


Ste ya 


Bereen sot clr. 


Assistants. 
Assistants: 7s. 
Assistant ... 
ASSISTANCE ws care 


is) nike) (em, 6) s (@ 


15th Ave 
South Market St. 
Chestnut St 
South 16th St... 


see ee 


ATF SUSSEX AVE. 
.. 64 Park ave., Bloom’ld 


ADDRESS. 


10 Gould ave. 
10 Gould ave. 


.|12 No. Grove st., E.O. 


800 So. Sixteenth st. 
.|890 So. Sixteenth st. 
106 South Tenth st. 
327 Summer ave. 


(522, Kinneyrst. 


65 Orange rd., Mtclr. 
277 High st. 


_j22 Central ave. 


Roseland, N. J. 

6 Moen pl. 

27 Burnet st. 

51 Chadwick ave. 
.|21 Somerset st. 

stirling, Nea Is 


138 bate St. 
.'518 Clinton ave. 
182 (Main st, oo 


118 Tichenor st. 
18 Tichenor st. 


Nutley, N. J. 


.'479 Clinton ave. 


Es ©: 
64 Park ave., Bloom’ld 


./303 Clifton ave. 
.|13 Clover st. 
.154 Warren st. 


11 Miller st. 
112 Treacy ave. 


“/at8 Mt. Prospect ave. 
At6G* Parkucts 


Orange. 
79 Pennsylvania ave. 
185 Parker st. 


.(53 Spruce st. 


65 Clinton pl. 
46 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Nutley N. J. 


.'46 Mt: Pleasant ave. 


119 New st. 
24 ‘Elwood ave. 


a ichit) ..\. dee «(5-4 Assistant. ¥.. 
Ue Ww LOI: ots. hs. « ist Assistant. 
Meteiaminiro Plt). Assistant... os 
CAIs Th get ae aD Assistantats. 
.{Monmouth St...|Assistant .... 
cake ice Ohana Asststant=a-.. 


Kind’g Asst.. 
APrinctpalcmes. 


203 Summer ave. 


17 Roseville ave. 
'280 Summer ave. 
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NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
Gombs, Vienna Y vi so .5 BrucesSt koe Assistant ....192 Roseville ave... 
Comstock, Alice M....... ‘South roth St...|Assistant ....'406 N. C’tl’d st., Bellv. 
Conatite-o, sOrena s.5.. Brnceriot ere: Kind’g Asst. {19 Lawn Ridge rd., 
Gand the lilssniss ewes Abington Ave...|Assistant ....'Caldwell, N. J. 
“OF ct on Mig 9 Ae ge a Newton: Sti. ace: Assistant .... 237% South 8th st. 
Goneer. 0) NeOdOre vac..." PECAN VS? cate ous k Assistant ....'51 N. Eleventh st. 
Conklin, Mrs. Belle Henry|Morton St....... Assistant ....'669 Hunterdon st. 
Conkling, (eorgeu rs 2 het SOLD Roba we oads Assistant ...:12 77) Se nitogsave: 
Connolly; Louise’. 5.0 Gen. Supervisor. |Special ...... 18 Linden st. 


Conover, )tiarriet! Rict).. 
Conover, Margaret D.. 


Waverly Ave.. 


...{Lawrence St.. 


..|Kind’g Direct. 
.|Assistant . 


Considine; Elizabeth A...j15th Ave........ Assistant wits 
CC MASI eis hc nde era lees Manual Training|Special ...... 
Ceol peri S00 Gus, oa ee Hawkinsiucot.. GA Ssistantra te 
Coplevantarace. in kon oi. jg Beea cee ama mint na pt Assistant .... 
Comvel< Getic “Linn. .' Washington St..|Assistant .... 
(COTSONy MIAVIC mE vis ss Gen. Supervisor. |Special ...... 
Cory, Mrs. Catharine B..|/James St. Indus.|Principal .... 
Cottrell, Katherine ...... Bariet.: Stick. 22: Assistant . 

CSOT IZA ye Ale et Summer Ave....|Ist Assistant. 
Coultsi"Marearety 201 Highsearaesner ey H’d Eng. Dept. 
COout tier) ane anes bah) ss Sirere ous eee wae H’d Assistant 
Goavell Mand’ wesw. 0: Washington St..{Kind’g Direct. 
CORE artin vise sedi eae ot TAH PAN Oui as ues Principals ans 
Crane," Elizabeth Kay). o. Mortonest sis. o: Assistant .... 


Grane PAelen po alate 
Crane, 
Crane, 
Crane, Ni cuiyi tke oa aici’ to 
Crater, Mrs. Georgia B.. 

Crawford, Gay fs Ma Paget Sa 
Crawford, Katharine M.. 
Cummins, Elizabeth 
Gartisss Annies Eyssicscs cs 
Curtis lara Te eter w. 


eeeee 


Dain iiane so ct. See 
Daley, Katherine 
Davies FedithsA eee yf 
Daves Addidily 26. 2: 
Davis, ee ehh 
Davis titan Bia wick cei 
Davis, iE 


eocee es ewe 


[DENG ech oh at ton Cxemnmeatmee Ru 
Day, Margaret A 
Dean, G. Julia 


cece eeee 


eee erece eee oe 


Pune yravry wake & 


Wickliffe 


Washington St.. 
Washington St.. 
Latayette’ St Ge. 


iWashington St.. 
aL keel he wp ay Sop roman 
South 8th St... 
pat ey alleles sy Rinnnee 
_f[Lawrence St.... 
Roseville Ave... 
Hamibitpospe lan, 
Eawkinstasth. on 
South Market St. 
Millec c Siemans 
Newton Stivus. : 


Assistant... 


Monmouth St...jAssistant ... 
SGuthinStaewaca 
Hamburg PIl.... 
Morton Stenien. 2 


eS 


ASSistantar ee 
Assistant... 


Kind’g Direct. 
V. Prigcipal .< 
Kind’g Direct. 
Assistants: 
Assistants. 
Assistant .. 
tst Assistant. 
Kind’g Asst... 


Assistant... 
Assistant 25... 
Assistant: >... 
PRS Siee tit co, 
Assistant... . 
Assistant ... 
Assistant .... 
Assistant . 

1st Assistant. 


Were rigcipal.:: 


.134 Evergreen pl., 


56 Park pl. 


.150.Park ph 


305 Hudson st., H’b’k'n 
34 High st. 

110 Halsey st. 

320 Clifton ave. 

76 Wackliffe st. 

775 Lake st. 

43 Bleecker st. 


.{17 Lombardy st. 


58 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
58 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Aj. otate lst: 

50 Gray st. 

320 Clifton ave. 

133 Milford ave. 

133 Milford ave. 

133 Milford ave. 


.1226 North Sixth st. 


31 Brunswick st. 

24 Franklin st. 

T47) Mapléevav., HO: 
IIr Summer ave. 

560 Jersey ave., J..C 
EO 
11 Parkhurst st. 


226 Riverside ave. 


.{23 Court st. 
.{513 Clinton ave. 


204 Carroll st., Pats n 
58 Hillside ave. 

384 Central. ave. 

11 Washington st. 


.(138 Wh’tier st.,R’hw’y 


459 High st. 


.{Clint’n av. & Clint’n pl. 


Clint’n av. & Clint’n pl. 
54. State st: 
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NAME. ; SCHOOL: RANK. ADDRESS. 
Deanwitester Bo vse... ETT tere es ee Clerk Geo see, 256 North Seventh st. 
Wean Margaretta ....... Roseville Ave...|Assistant ..../256 North Seventh st. 
Dar Ca. wis oes a we ale Academy St. Ung./Spectal 2.100% 54 State st. 

Meare (Catharine 5... ... SEATOH SS Ta! Ua) Kind’g Asst..'62 Fifth ave. 
Wenge mca A. bowl cee e's Camden Sess a7 Assistant ....|62 Fifth ave. 
Wecamp, Ware Lo... Witlhiains Otte ee, Kind’g Direct./98 Bloomfield ave. 
Wecamp Maid Ryo: :. Abington Ave...|Kind’g Asst. ./352 Clifton ave. 
Dema@armo, Mary S..:... Central Ave..... Assistant ..../285 Clifton ave. 
Detdrick; Anna R........ South 8th: St... JAssistant i. +./321 South: Tenth: st: 
Deidrick, Hortense ...... Mandal a ramming Spécial ey ir: 321 South Tenth st. 
Delaney, Margaret C..... ADEN Ob eae Eee Assistant! ....135 Read. st. 
Delaney, Maude M...... Centrale Ave ss: jAssistant? 2 itgi2 igh, st: 
Delaney) Regina’ C.... 2s. Sussem (Ave jwik H’d Assistant!312 High st. 
Delehanty,,.Mary A... POUCA Ce Betis Assistant ....|518 Clinton ave. 
DeMott, Linda M........ PSE AVEL. oe cl. Assistant ..:./204 Plane st. 
Denning, Mrs. Jennie M.|/Washington St..|Assistant ..../135 Monmouth st. 
Mermer, Juliet... 0. 2083 Sussex pices Assistant ..../40% Third st. 
Hewitt. Lydia. Accs... DUCE Stated: Assistant ....,314 Summer ave. 
MeV EPIGTINGTIA. \. whi eicce bc 63 Newton,ou Pi. vied Assistant 206 First st. 
Dickerson, C. Virginia B.|South Market St. Assistant ....|436 Summer ave. 
Diefenthaler, Anna K....|Vailsburgh ...... Kind’g Asst. .|298 S. Or. av., Vailsb. 
MAE UAT A Mie et ass South roth St...jAssistant ..../541 Orange st. 
Disbrow, Blorence W:;:.|Ridge St.: 0.0... Assistant ....|837 DeGraw ave. 
imonm jessie Foi vce lil. Monmouth St...|Kind’g Asst. .|564 High st. 

odin dia Bie ce. North 7th St..../Kind’g Direct.}177 North Ninth st. 
Dodge, LER GTS dd Cae MAO a Burnet St........JAssistant: ....|137 Bloomfield ave. 
Gia essie aoae. 2k. : Newton) Stinks Assistant ..../I40 Summer ave. 
Wonnelly, Anna T.....:.2.. Central Ave.....|tst Assistant.|331 Seventh ave. 
Donnelly, Lillian F....... South 8th St..../Assistant ..../27 S. Thirteenth st. 
Donnelly, Mary M....... T’cher of Sewing|Special ...... 331 Seventh ave. 
Donnigan, Katherine S. M./Lafayette St.....jAssistant ..../71 Liberty st. 
Wongvamr ela Aso... Bergettr Ste et ss Assistant? «.s.|/15). broad: st; 
Doolittle, MOMs tains tet: Monmouth St...|Kind’g Direct.|Dunellen, N. J. 
Doremus, Alberta R..... Chestnut Ste. : tst Assistant.|47 Spruce st. 
oremtisy ruza CG. .%.: 2: Summer Pl..... Assistant ....|44 Second ave. 
Dares) pesste Kor... s.”. Summer Ave..../Assistant ....|44 Second ave. 
Dorrance, Mrs. Jennie M.|South St.........JAssistant ..../33 Orchard st. 
Doty, Jessie By Ae bay eeu he Ave Bio 2: V. Principal. .|60 North Sixth st. 
DPOugall so Flizabet. We). :|High 2... .j6.. 1... H’d Assistant!208 South Sixth st. 
Dougall, Mary A........ sleosek 8th St. G.|V. Principal. .|208 South Sixth st. 
Promeal he Win. Ace. ne: Monmouth St...|Principal ..../213 South Sixth st. 
Dougherty, Florence M..|Franklin ........ Assistant ..../203 Clifton ave. 
Dougherty, Henry J...... forb Ave... je2,-.jPrincipaly ¢.25170) Fourth lave. 
Douglass, Lillian M. ... TAMPER O: habits. os)0 Assistant ..../81 Dow st., Belleville. 
Dovell, Mrs. Josephine B.|Waverly Ave....|Assistant ..../139 Monmouth st. 
Dowie, Jennie M........ Lawrence St..../H’d Assistant|129 Lincoln ave. 
Drake, “Augusta V . er Monmouth St.../Assistant ....| Woodbridge, N. J 


Drew, Minnie I... .: pee ie, So. Market St. P.JV. Principal. .!255 South Eighth st. 
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NAME. SCHOOE, RANK. ADDRESS. 
Driscoll, Elizabeth V..... Wialnites tece nce Assistant ..../518 Clinton ave. 


Drumm, M. Will 


Drummond, Adelaide ....|Roseville Ave... 
Drummond, Emma ...... South.sth ot... + 
PIGUINIMONG, GTACE sa\y% =, 2 Roseville Ave.. 
POGTEE, MEL OT pists ald 5 ete soe ks Sussex Ave! voc. 
Duffy, INTO CLA CGN wus eye oral Latayettes Stuck 
Duty, iarace M1. ks. = o> HL OREO Matec tanae 
Moancan, Lacy wGag aes « Newton “Sta. ier 
Donia Can A fees 6 TONE Rep ieee 
Wamnell, Anna "Cys sts) Morton StPs..:; 
Durand, :S. Eveline ...... Toth Aves. ook 
Dusenberty, Pamily 1; - fot: Averic tata. 
Eagles, Annie McLeod...|Central Ave.. 
ACES 1a) ANG TESA kk ly so) Summere aves... 
deal eh LOTeNnCe: Fiza). 0's oe Park: Ave joc... 
Poor ov iisain. | fae ser: SOUteTGL est. 
Bdwards,./Evan Dieses Vailsbureh ies 
Eggenberger, James se DE SSO Re VO aor 
PUCHUOIN, Lda. a6. siision ee Com’re St. Ung 


Ellis, Griselda 


Pele VLA. Wiaz ty chicas os: - South toth St.. 
Bistonsdso1s wie oes ees De wtOn othe ss 
Elterich Dorothea. gst.) Abington Ave.. 
Mucers hls Viteitia Wi... |CAamdensotsiet ss 
ROLE, PTC AEG Asta os PT NOLL A met aos y 
Estabrook la Bivee« oon Central Ave. G.. 
HUNGOMSESAbA WA. vekiern Toth WV ls s sents 
Evérding,. Katherine >A... Ann. St... 4.5 5... 3 
Everett, Caroline M...... Oliver + Stes, te 
Bahr ajeannette iG. 0% eae Chestnut? Stes... 
PALES har ATICES Lush <a nontoy. Washington St. 
Fales, Gertrude I........ 18th AVE face sax 
Parmera Plorence Vc .uo.. | RIGSe ote: . so 
iinet. sot aCe ds es vob s he Burnet St..:..:. 
Parmer, Jottie MM,’ 3. <i, 13th Ave... 

Bieg, elem. cat oat ae Bergen ied: 
Field, Josephine A....... EVIGhi a unis bee 
FutierE ase te ln acai bh fs Central Ave.. 
Finger, Wari ha wis. Saks |. “AMLOT LOW, Sextioke: os 
MTT AeNeS RUG awe wee te. Avritaeant cantiets oie ok 
Ptitere MANNA. 4 cee YOliver St. P. 
Hiske, Elizabeth? FE. : ..". Lafayette St.. 
Bichian,..cinina al ;.. ots GameNet as cant. 
Fitzgerald, Jennie B..... TOW tA VE fas sae 


Let ...-|Manual Training|Special 


AA ssaetant is. 


Assistant *2 5. 
Kindo (ASsts, 
“lAssistant.. 

ASSistant ce... 


EI ASsistant (firs « 


Assistant, "06. 
Assistant. }.:2.: 
Assistant . 
H’d Assistant 
Assistant . 

ASSistanies« 


, iA ssistant <0), 


Assistant aes 
PCSSistatipee cere 


Mi siehrer ele lea ge 


Principal), 
Principal. 
.|Assistant . 


ee ne Normal & Traits g|Mod’l & Critic 


.|Assistant . 
ASSistanten sc: 


. {Assistant ... 


Hed Assistant 
Assistantet 55 
V.. Principals. 
Assistant... 
Assistant ... 
Kind’g Asst.. 


ASSistant cnt: 


ASsSistantuncun 
V. Principal .. 
Kind’g Direct. 
{Assistant . 
Assistanti:.’. : 
ASSIStANL |. s+. 
JASSIStanT: .c.,.-« 
Assistant... 
LARSSIStANIL aiicre 
..1V. Principal. . 
iA Seistant,y. 6. 
Assistant ... 
Alesistanty sec 


402 Clinton ave. 
104 South Tenth st. 
104 South Tenth st. 


.|104 South Tenth st. 


95 Amherst st., E. O. 
166 Plane st. 

80 Wickliffe st. 

102 Elm st. 


1247. Sixth ave, 


84 Linden ave., Blmf’d 


.. 1424 Washington Soe 
.'86 Orchard st. 


273 High st. 

115 Montclair ave. 
Conant st., 
South Orange, Navd: 
39 Columbia av.,Vails. 


.|230 Fourth st. 


187 Johnson ave. 
209 South Sixth st. 
_|128 Central ave. 
30 Avon ave., Irv’gt’n 

Caldwell, N. ae 

I4I Bank st. 
334 Roseville ave. 

36 Ocean ave. J. C. 
.|283 South Seventh st. 
.1398 Clinton ave. 

107 Court st. 


435 Plane st. 


_|1 Emmet st. 


1 Emmet st. 
89 Fourth ave. 
89 Fourth ave. 
9 Fourth ave. 
421 S. Fifteenth st. 
269 W. 136th st., N. Y. 
63 North Eleventh st. 
_|21 Miller st. 
117 Madison st. 
39 Farley ave. 
Grant st. 
We South 13th st. 
182 Brunswick st, 


Flanigan, Clara L.......|Webster St. Tr’g/Mod’l & Critic|79 Halsey st. 


Elizabeth 


aa 
. 


BoarD OF EDUCATION. Zt 


TEACHERS—ConrTINvueED, | 


NAME. | SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 


Flavelle, O. Watson...... Prospect Ave...|/H’d Assistant|42 Walnut st. 
Fletcher, Alice M........ PING SEenGr san: Wa EER ay 134 Fairmount ave. 
Foley, Mrs. Minnie L....|South Market St./Assistant ....|38 Brkside av.,Irv’g’n 
Parcewerances.C....). 4s’ Camden St... gee. Assistant ....|16 Thomas st. 
Forker, M. eee WV AIL be obs ya: Assistant ..../74 South 13th st. 
Fornwalt, Beatrice sy sic Chiat lion: Si. 2, Assistant ....|137 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Porshay, Mabel E.:...... State (tae oath Assistant ....|202 Broad st. 
Poremered Wi... ees cee Hamburg Pl..../Principal ....|33 South Tenth st 
Moremiation. Bis. «<, «sss T3EN WANG ocd once Assistant .<: -/33 South), Denthestes 
Foster, Jeannette ........ Wotton  otess ss: Assistant ..../111 Bloomfield ave. 
ioscrott.. jane 1... 24"... Staten ota: was Assistant ....|13 Carteret st. 
Freeland, Marietta H....|Morton St....... Kind’g Direct. 282 Clifton ave. 
Freeman, Lead alge Pele aplaee Oliver SE. nics. Assistant ....|81 New York ave. 
Hretz,.lhomas R..... ee aE net= tess ec: Principal ..../11 Roseville ave. 
iyi el OEY ee et ae PR UNOLth Zim ots. Assistant: 4.175 INOFth Thin st esreien 
Prats, Anna L......, Geo North Vth Sty. olAssistant «225.184 Fourthést 

Mere Wiabé)l :.4c.. os oe tVausbureh 0, 2c Assistant ....|42 W. End av., Vails. 
Prost, SOphic) .4..--.. CovmuuiMeni El n.. H’d Assistant 118 Chester ave. 
Fuhlhage, lonisel He PLiGNy noes (a ne. Assistant ....|95 Washington ave, 
Burman, Edna M...>,..s. North 7th St....|rst Assistant./65 South Tenth st. 
Pocseu Aring Eo es South roth St... jAssistant):....|528. Broad? st, 
Gallagher, Elizabeth F..,.|/Abington Ave.,./Assistant ....|25 St. Luke’s pl., Mont. 
Gallagher, Margaret C.../South 16th St... |Assistant ..../34 Elizabeth ave. 
Gammon tilda Myles...) Central Ave..... Assistant ..../74 South Thirteenth st. 
Ganong, Pet tieaty pA ee ee Morton ests. ce. Assistant:....'637\ High: ‘st. 
Gatrabrant, Anna lL... ... Brankling aes. Inst. Assistant. 29 North Ninth st. 
Garrabrant, Elizabeth E..|High '.........,. Assistant ..../380 High st. 
Garrison, Mildred P..... BEUCer ote ter i.e Assistant. =... :|153 Irv. gton'ava on: 
ache lizzie Tick nec 0 ETO teas tas Ist Assistant.|474 Mt. Prospect ave. 
pireiger, Emma E,.....-.. TAC UN Viera tis 6.3 Assistant ....|27 Breintnall pl. 
Gemar, Jennie A.-:....... Hamburg PIl....|1st Assistant.|203 Main st., E. O. 
Geppert, Doris AL Rye gA age Wickliffe St.....|Assistant ..../105 South Seventh st. 
Seragnty. Linda M..,.... Morton St. P...|H’d Assistant 23 Elizabeth ave. 
Getacmty, Mary) 00.6%. Manual Training|Special ...... 227 Mulberry st. 
Geruara, Catherine H-...icharlton St..... Kind’g Asst..|110 Belmont ave. 
CippePleanor Mi. oc). f. MITTCe, Esa cn. Kind’g Direct./208 North Seventh st. 
Gipbseuong Mites be Abington Ave...|Principal ....|Spring Valley, N. Y. 
tsibsonatiazel 22 oo, ds BOUOUS Ote oche ys. ¢ Assistant ..../77 Washington ave. 
Gillman, Elsie M........ Monmouth St...|Kind’g Asst..|26 Spruce st., Blfld. 
IOtin LeSSi€ (ass os te ventral Ave.....|Assistant ..../1 Summit st. 

Gillott, Mrs. M. Augusta.|South 8th St. P.|V. Principal. .j}1 Summit st. 

Gilman, Bivanic, Ge eriat ee Piste cdot on ac. 28 H’d Assistant/774 Highland ave. . 
Gilmour, Katherine E....|/Summer Ave....|Assistant ..../76 Beech st., Arlingt’n 
Gleason, Charles H...... Summer Ave..,.|Principal ....|555 Summer ave, 
Gleason, Slarles ee talrs SAU ots sce esa) - Principal ..../555 Summer ave, : 
Gleim, Lydia Ba seers PSE AVE, occ cess Assistant [203 Wall st., Vailsb, 


Glover, flora hia ..../South Market St.|Assistant ....|47 South Eleventh. st. 


2792 Boarp oF EpucaTIon. 
TEACHERS—ContTinuep. 
NAME. SCHOOL: RANK. ADDRESS. 
Eyed QUE: tap dace) MA bara a Braulclinieg. 2?" a9 Assistant ..../187 proad st. 


Gogl, UeGATIA Ways), ae neck sib 
Gorman, Mrs. Mary E.. 

Ould sib rances Viera ys. 0s 
Gould) Minnie "D. 5 .4 4. 
Graham, Ada 
Graham, Margaret D.. 
CePaves LUISE. nent Y 
Gray, esther Mess. 5 00). 
Gray, Sra } SiR do hats 
Grice, Edith E 
Coil APOMien Lomas sie at 
Grimes, Mary 
Grork, Genevieve S...... 
Guild, Mrs. Josephine R.. 


Praperle wel bs oa orerdts N 
Haddow, Agnes 
Haddow, Elizabeth G.... 
Hagney, Augusta W...... 
HHaeney, i erarnda Ui a6 
Flas sey iCe Bly a pea a 


Haines-n lovencei. > 4% 


Haines.’ Martha (Bropts. 
Blain Sriler ING J ory hos 
HallocksiVirginiar Es. twats 
‘Halsted, WClaive “Pov eat hie 
Hamel, Eudora 
Hamel, Georgiana 
Hamilton, Gertrude A... 
Hamilton, Malia 
Hampton, Belle 
Bari (eydia iW kk eee 
Pansom Prank (Heres 2k 
Hardin Biizabeth ss ake 
Haring: Frances, Mos 
Haring, Georgias Aus, 620% 
FracowsJultavA ft Lense 
Harris, Adah Belle..... 
Harris, Josephibe tay 5,464 
Harrison, Barnietun | ice 
Harrison, Mary M....... 
Hartough, Saralr 3. e.¢% 
Tiartstall: Rose: a0 a8 6 
Harvey, Elizabeth W..... 
Hasbrouck, Anna B...... 
‘Hascall, Theodorus B... 


ee ee ee 


ee 


oe eee eee eee 


oer eevee e 


eee eee eee 


coe ee oe 


er 6 wre 6 @ 6 2 4 


Hee) 6.9)! Bireivey wi ‘o 


.|Washington St. 


North 7th St.. 
.|Com’rcee St. Ung.|Special 
South 8th St.. 
Roseville Ave... 


CharitonrSthict. Assistant . 

1 CHeStTat woot een: Kind’g Direct. 
Summer Ph) Assistant . 
Hawkinsi Steins Assistant: 
FAG MAIS Circ tn Suara hn tar Assistant». 45% 


North): 7tiSt.4.0: 


High 
DOE Oumno Us war 


Branktan eels! Assistant . 
Hamburg PIl.. 


Elizabeth Ave...|Assistant . 
Miller oStisuant Assistant ... 
Sout Sti ec Assistant . 
Asst. Superv. t : 

of Music. Special 


(South 8th St....J/Assistant . 
COlOKeE eto INSSIStanti anes 
Newton St...... Assistant 
NOTE ota tics Assistant sc... 


South Market St./Principal .... 


AAA ps sath ia sa ae Assistant .... 
PEAR GRN tal Ah SP Assistant . 

GA VE A, ae Kind’g Asst... 
Roseville Ave...|Assistant . 


State tia See Assistant . 


iy, [ERSSISTATIUNL oe 


.  PASsisbalitr mes 
Assistant .. 


Assistant ... 
Newton be A ae Assistant ... 
ECT EOE ee Sis es ec Assistant .. 


NewtorSt: i 0 os Assistant ... 


.|Kind’g Direct. 


eoeoceeee 


SoutiStee vite. Assistant . 
Monmouth St.../Assistant .... 
DUSSC a Merah. Assistant .. 
BHATtOnMot at ae, Assistant . 


.|Assistant ... 


EO? Broad St 


260 Belleville ave. 
50 Ninth ave. 


-|13, Myrtle ave. 


-|293 Belmont ave. 
144 Ward st., Paters’n 


-{109 Oraton st. 
-|11 Washington st. 


87 N. Fift’nth st., E. O. 


-(6 Gouverneur st. 
-|460 Summer ave. 
- +148 Lincoln ave. 

PW matinee coats Agsistantiy. ths 
Aseistantinns i's 


290 Clifton ave. 
562 Warren st. 


-|12 Park pl., Orange. 


121 Second ave. 
121 Second ave. 
-131 Mulford ave. 


-131 Milford ave. 
...{34 Franklin st. 


34 Franklin st. 


So. Market St. P.|H’d “Assistant]34 Franklin st. 


168 Johnson ave. 
96 Orchard st. 


.{108 Arlg’ton ave., E.O. 


.1276 Broad st. 


Webster St. Trg.|Mod’l & Critic 276 Broad st. 
.[32 Maple av., Madis’n 


go Court st. 


Hy 351 Plane st. 


100 Orange av., Irv’gn 
141 Heller Parkway. 
324 Belleville ave. 


.{174 Summer ave. 


174 Summer ave. 
.{40a North Seventh st. 
.1135 Monmouth st. 
.|24 Mt. Prospect pl. 


Normal & Train’g|Mod’l & Critic 41 Gray st. 


South roth St.../Assistant ....|/Box 178, Mtclr., N. J. 
NG WOM oke-nS se Assistant . ...\72 Ninth ave. 
Hawkins St...../V. Principal. ./1076 Broad st. 

South: loth St...jAssistant: 1.417 Centre st 
Bergen st tbs. Ist Assistant, 303 Clifton ave. 
gshiy oy UReane Ate yy UAINGS Assistant ..../189 Broad st. 


Boarb OF EDUCATION. 273 
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NAME. SCHOO, RANK. ADDRESS. 
Haselmayer, Jeannette’ L.|Morton St....... Assistant ..../87 Treacy ave. 


Hatch, Annie W 
Hatch, William A 
Haulenbeck, Caroline Y.. 
Haughwout, Adelle 
Hay, Harriet E 
Hayden, Julia L 
Healy, Ruth E 
Hedges, Mrs. Elizabeth A. 
Hegeman, Georgia 
Hegeman, Jeannette 
Heineken, William L 
Heist, Mabel R 
Hemmer, Tillie M 
Henderson, Annie ....... 
mremron,« Mary) Pais,,... 
Henson, Ellen A 


eee eee eee 


eee eee 


elie ee 0 ee 6 « 


CC 


ee oer ee 


©, DY elG; Sek eqeye, 


Charlton St 
Washington St.. 
South 8th St.. 
North 7th St1)... 


CAmden sot aan fk 
Oe! Ete te heey 
AAA RESE ek | ab Sloe mle 
PeteA ve ey 
HEH aritonmy Stila. 
Cuaritom ot se: 
Lafayette St... 

Poe AVE: yas ss 
WEEE CANONS hee 
i\Hamburg Pl. G. 


.. Summer Ave... 


Roseville Ave... 


Herbert, Agnes V........ SUSSEX) LAVEION ss 
Herbert, Helen M........ I Won weve bey mv an 
Herpst,. Helen ..36.05..... Webster St. Tr’g. 
Plervey, Mii Lestie sas... South 16th St... 

digi 94 os Fd aes Ga: Maga PEt aeAtee lay ae las 
rPeveye Aenes, Biieiy. cass irae baie e. 8.2 3 
Hewitt), Margaret Ie... . BLIGr pate ge es 
mitens, arace: 1) cade dae «| Ara Sty aes 
Mth) Clee tod Si cels's, vhs. ac Manual Training 


ih agra E 
Hill, Lillie A 
Hill, Madell 
PAP MANCMUG 2 Si. ele as 2 5- 
Hilton, Mary L 
Hirsch, Elsie H 


a Wte related © («le )s Vols 


eee ee eee oe 
Ce ee ey 


Hockenbary, Mrs. Alberta 
Hoenemann, Wilhelm B. 
Hoffman, Kathryn M.. 
Hogan, Maud ok a A 
mopwnss Emily Ko. 2’. 
Holden, Robert W 
Hollum, Margaret 
Holmes, PCE NE ate 8 
Hoppaugh, Abbie J 
Propper, Bessie Ti t240; 
Hopper, Florence I 
Hopping, Susie C 
Horan, Margaret G 
Horn, Matilda 


eee ee oe 


oe ee eee 


4: e810) \6)'e) eo) 8 


oe oe ee ee erae 


see ewe 
a 


e) GL@vile sels. 6 6-2 


South toth St. : 

Central Ave. ee 
5th Ave 
‘South Market St. 
Nisley Sei SS tice 
.(t8th Ave 


6. "ps eh, 0 (eo Je) 0 


oe ee ose e 
oo ee ee 
ses ee eee 


Central Ave. P.. 
Summer Ave... 
NV aITTE  e5t he aie 
Summer Pl 


Elliot St 


eee e esse oe 


g¢ |Special 


Assistant 2202. 
PUSSTCTAL Es. ccs 


WASsistant Acs 


Ist Assistant. 
ASSIStarity (00: 
iAssistant .. 
Ist Assistant. 
Assistant .... 
Assistant .. 
Assistant . 


Assistant (so: 
Assistant . 
H’d Assistant 
.|Assistant .. 
Aessistaritec wu. 
Assistant 420i 
Assistant in +: 
iMod’! & Critic 
Kind’g Asst.. 
Assistant . 

ON Sats tagitn 2.4), 
Assistant 
Assistant 2)... 
ASsistant te ois): 
Assistants. 
Assistant . 

H’d Assistant 
Ist Assistant. 
H’d Assistant 
Assistant olc:. 


tA ssistane sess 
ine rineipat.uas 
Miele (gone | Sits 
iVisPrincipal /; 


Assistant 


WA Ssistanten.. 
H’d Assistant 
‘Vo erincipalc. 
Assistant Soa; 
Assistant ... 
‘Kind’g Direct. 
Assistant .. 
\V. Principal. . 
Assistant .... 


Ue ah Principal. . 


Bo INSLOL GSE: 

50 Franklin st. 

77 North Eleventh st. 
1076 Broad st. 

48 Gray st. 


..169 Orchard st. 


70 Brunswick st. 
tt ‘Park plbidd: 


./75 Avon ave. 
v7 5 UVOUS AVC: 
Bd! coreg ony sy: Rab Ons 


113 Hillside ave. 
56 Elizabeth ave. 


2a Dayo se. 


36% Fulton st. 
.1331% Belleville ave. 
165 North Sixth st. 
204 North Ninth st. 
204. North Ninth st. 
665 Hunterdon st. 
128 Montclair ave. 


1703 Court st: 


313 Belleville ave. 


ii w. [200 “Gurstdenst 


8 South Twelfth st. 
284 Clifton ave. 

230 North Sixth st. 
230 North Sixth st. 
166 Elwood ave. 

69 North Eleventh st. 
247 South Eighth st. 
6 Moen pl. 

253 South Eighth st. 
95 John st., Belleville. 
288 South Seventh st. 


55 Milford ave. 


.|24 Broad st. 


624 High st. 
175 James st. 
469 Summer ave. 


.|29 Cottage st. 


10 Elwood pl. 


-142 Lincoln ave. 


127 Elm st. 
397 Market st. 
66 Sherman ave. 


274. BoarD OF EDUCATION. 
TEACHERS—ConrtTINUED. 
NAME. SCHOOL: RANK. ADDRESS. 
TEORSEATSE ETAT eek: anne Beucegst 7 c.e.8 Assistant ..../102 North Seventh st. 


Horter, Lena M 
Hotchkiss, Daisy M 
Howard, Anna M 


Howell, Lydia E 
Hutt, Marjotie A... 50% 
Hutchings, Carrie C 
Hutchings, Emma L 
Hutchinson, Myra I...... 
Hutchinson, Emeline M.. 
Hutman, Florence E 
iiymes/ Sara ic 


ee ereeoerereee 
S. pis. 6) (wh cai 
ee) Phe uae he) ip 
a ONp 0 Lez je im 


see ee eo eo oe 


eeoeeoes 


ee ewes 


see ee wee ce 


Lie Polonehe. oy wt Fae: 
Ingalsbe, Caroline A..... 
Lowi Mary Ded vir oo 3s, 


Jackson, Anna A 
Jackson, Mary G 
Jacobs, Florence M 
James, Lena J 
Jancovius, Grace E 
Jenkinson, Harriet K... 
Jenks, Agnes M 
Jennings, Mary A 
Jerolamon, C. Grace 
Johnson, Caroline 
Johnson, Edna F 
Jounson Grace. Alisa, 
Johnson, Mrs. M. Louisa. . 
Johnson, Nellie B 
Johnson, Wm. A 
Jones, Mrs. Helen F 
Jones, Laura 
Joralemon, Rachel K 
Japp, oarah i: 


coe eee eee 
eeeeoeveeee 
coeee ee 
eorceer eee eee 


eee ee ee 


coer eeere 
oe ee ee ee 
ececee 
eee ew ewe 


eeoereere 
eee ee veo es 
eee ee 
CC 
oe eee 


io e0: b) 0."6 (6) “a! 


Kachline, Susan A 
Kaiser, Carrie A 
Keene, Edna J 
Kelly, Catharine M. Me 
Kempe, Augusta 
Kempi pHmily sM),. :o44% 
Kennedy, J. Wilmer 
Kennedy, Marion A 
Kennedy, Thos. F 


eeeeveesn 
oe eer eceoe es 


coer ereeceees 
eee er ee eo oe 
owecee 


eeeeree 


eercveeece 


Waverly Ave.... 
Charlton St 
hamburg la, 
Washington St. 
Chestnut St. P. 
Monmouth St... 
Walnut St 
Newton St. P... 
South 16th St.. 
Vailsburgh 
James St. Indus.. 
South Market St. 


eocecese 


Hambure “Pl... 
wth Ave. .P... 
Vaiisburehe.n: 2. 
Vailsburgh 
Vailsburgh 
Wiarrene ste 
Hawthorne Ave. 


eevee ewe 


eevee 


ey isige a8. 


Lafayette “St. 
Abington Ave... 


eee rer ee 


Chestnut St 
North’7th- St... . 
James St. Indus. 
South roth St... 
High 
Camden St 
Hamburg «Pl... 
Summer Ave. P. 
Chestnut St 


ae Jielie) #19) 916 <9. oe 


eee eee 


® o's: @ ye 


South 8th St. 
Camden St 


eocvreoee 


Assistant... .+. 
Kind’g Direct. 


> (A SSISEATIL No 
ASoestante, oes 
.|\V. Principal. . 
_[312 Seventh ave. 


Assistant ... 


‘H’d_ Assistant 


V,-Principal., 


NIASSISTA Ni eae 


Assistant ... 
Assistants. --- 
Ascistants o26 


Assistant. ..3% 


Ve ke rineipal.; 


Assistant 0.5% 


Assistant ..°.. 
Assistant .%5% 


JE ASSISTATIES © o 


ANSSIStANIL) 25's 
Kind’g Asst.. 
Assistantuss 5 
.|Kind’g Asst.. 
Assistant . 

Assistant 3 
Assistant i450 
Assistant... 


Assistant <...,. 
.194 South Twelfth st. 


Assistant .. 
Assistant '+ 0. 
Assistant .... 
Assistant .... 
.|Assistant . 

V. Principal. 
Assistant . 


.ltst Assistant. 


Assistant '.... 


South Market St./Assistant .... 


(Warren St 
Monmouth St... 


Assistant .....5 
Assistant ..3. 


Normal & Train’giMod’l & Critic 


Miller St: 
. (Waverly Ave.. 
High 


eoeoeeree es 


Principal’ 5.3 
HASsistant. + «ss 
H’d Assistant 


o2 Treacy ave. 
1076 Broad st. 
34 Mulberry st. 
1122 Broad st. 
Gladstone, N. J. 


16 Elm st. 
South Orange, N, J. 
54 Leslie st. 


_|82 Burnett st., Vails. 


127 East Kinney st. 


43 Clinton st. 


81 Sherman ave. 
50 East Kinney st. 
139 Hollyw’d av., E.O. 


251 Fairmount ave. 
251 Fairmount ave. 
73 ‘Bleecker ‘st 

54 Leslie st. 

237 Sixth ave. 

24 Baldwin st. 

30+ Spruce: st, 


. (303 Clifton ave. 
.|Belleville, N. J. 


84 North Seventh st. 
179 Washington st. 
25% So. Twelfth st. 


1103 Broad st. 
275 Sixth ave. 
270 Littleton ave. 


.|204 New st. 


559 Summer ave. 


.. 523 W’sh’gtnav.,Bklyn 


1076 Broad st. 

140 Fairmount ave, 
51 Thirteenth ave. 
334 Sussex ave. 
132% Court st. 
112, Bleecker. ‘st, 


3 Emmet st. 
277 Belleville ave. 
253 Grafton ave. 
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NAME. SCHOOL, RANK. 
ent) Mapelle EF... ...-.- Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant .... 
emir Lizzie... .'.-.. Butnety Susy wey cs Ist Assistant. 
Keyter. (illian 8.5%: MecATIGeI, Ol eager ¢ H’d Assistant 
Kiesewetter, Dora ....... Charlton St...../Kind’g Asst.. 
Kilpatrick, Jessie M...:: SIMLOTCONG Stetina en « Assistant ....| 
oma Carrie A... 2. Newton jot. su. Assistant . 
Pampa usie Mipsis... Monmouth St.../Assistant ....| 
King, Carolyn JS Balle ahetiet .|Roseville Ave.../Kind’g Asst.. 
Kingston, Emma A...... Rranklin Pots 3 VirPrincipal’y. 
Kimsey, Elizabeth D...... IST NVE sos deus Ist Assistant. 
Kirkpatrick, Mary D...*. Pry OW te, Assistant ... 
PettenelWenes oy 88 Webster St..,... Principals...) 


eevee eeee 


Kitchin, Jennie V 
Klotz, Elizabeth D 
Koehler, Lydia D 
Kohl, Elizabeth I 
Koyt, Berta A 
Kraemer, Delphine 
Kraemer, Frieda 
Kreiner, Lillian M 
Kussy, ‘Sarah 


Lacey, Edna M 
La Londe, Norma 
Landes, Annie M 
Landy, Alicia F 
Landy, Anna F 
ieanglas.-Carl F 
Law, Daisy M 
Lawley, Margaret 
Layton, Aletta M 
Leary, E. Theresa: 
Meany merace Mas sices si: 
Reem wones) Roo§.. os, bl. 
Lehibach, Mrs. Eliz. A.. 
2g) LOL Ee ee eae 
ose Eig ial ee 
Leyden, Elizabeth 
Mieco TAucusta -C.... ese... 
Lindeburg, Coraay 
Piadoey, Josie <4..2. 2% 
Linnett, Lillie M 
Dittciessie, Motel 
Littell, Eleanor A 
Littell, Elizabeth B 
Lombard, Mary G 
Long; F rank W 


eee eee 
co ees eeee 
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ee ry 
eee eee 
sce eevee 
cooeeeee 


eocee eo es eo 8 © 


Pele tsiebeectsies)'e 
AMARC tay Sac 
Alea ices Olonwoe 
aietia\eelliallei(fe. ei si 
Ob Byokded Cab eoee 
Se ota Acoae 

ACoA B 4 
Sevfio Goh 
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Cr er ee er ey 


ee eee oe 
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CC ee er) 
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South 8th St... 
South toth St... 


Assistant, 1). 
Nesjstant: us. 


Nortonv Stent. 3: Kind’g Asst.. 
Wail sburgin 1.0... Assistant... 
South Sth Otros Assistant: 4. 
Livingston St. MiaSsistaniin yon 4 
Monmouth St.../H’d Assistant 
Normal & Train’s Mod’! & Critic’ 
Camden ote. ts. Assistant ...:| 
STAC Sieg ete Assistant . 
Eta ik tis cites eat Assistant!) 
PL awit st Ob eters Assistant . 
FAN NAO tae 2 le Assistant: . 
Fa ENV Cra wae Assistant : 
ioe SNC g es oo ek os Man’! Train's, 
Oliver Stomneretes Assistant . 
Chestnut Sto. Assistant’... 
NeéwtornoSt? =)... Assistant . 
Eawrencet sto. Assistant: « 
IMPOTTON Den ces. Assistant ... 
Pott peeve eee AGSicta nial: 
aA oa oh Gaerne Ist Assistant. | 
Wickliffe Sts). :.Assistant 3), 
Summer Ave... .'Assistant (20% 
High oo. | H’d Assistant 
72.0415 | eel Sook Coe a Assistanti’sS.. 
Chariton ots... ASSIStanes satus 
Uys bis Dara Kind’g Direct. 
awkins St? 03.: Assistant .... 
MEIIOU TST ot aon.’ Ist Assistant. 
Camden. St.1:',°,’.’. Assistant.» : 
hao CU ae Kind’g Direct. 
Dyitier “ote s who .! Ist Assistant. 


Manual Training|/Special 


ADDRESS. 


513 Clinton ave. 


21 Halsey st. 
144 Camden st. 
'148 Monmouth st. 


257 Mulberry st. 


..179 Orchard st. 


81 South Tenth st. 
581. Summer ave. 


50 Sherman ave. 
-|100 Pacific -st. 


.|125 Broad st. 


253 South Tenth st. 


'26 State st. 
30 Johnson ave. 


. 199 Morris ave. 
of -eAAUStin et. 


301 Belmont ave. 
301 Belmont ave. 
62 Oriental st. 

294 Springfield ave. 


96 North Ninth st. 

. 110 Hamilton st., E.O, 
.(704 Parker st. 

309 Summer ave. 
_|309 Summer ave. 
271 Parker st. 

28 Marshall st. 

_ 287 North Seventh st. 
156 Walnut st. 

83 Columbia st. 

_ 83 Columbia st. 


"/124 Wickliffe st. 

'414 Summer ave. 

48 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
22 Chestnut st. 

80 Garside st. 
Caldwell, N. J. 

[509 Central ave. 

636 Ridge st. 

7 Chester ave. 

Io5 Grnw’d av., E. O. 
L400 Ne r7th ste bar els 
116 Garside st. 


Charlton St Assistant's 32; 


© 1e, 4 ie, ¢ 


Union, Union Co.,N.J. 
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TEACHERS—COonrtTINnuUED. 


NAME. 


Longstreeto Mary Wi iic cs 
TOC BN ete VL ta arate e es ea 


MOrde Ritaubie ate hes ',|Sussex Ave..... Assistant ..../10 Gould ave. 
POOWWETEE MAtCIt), SMa. $2 sus Chariton rotiis ss Assistant ..../44 Watson ave., E. O. 
Lendlow si Beller er oon COLIVEL histuss ones ASSistant <i...) 62 Monmouth st. 
ICE ee ga EWG ee a RY aa ap Sea Ride Ors a aes Assistant ..../252 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Pinioer,)) Himma higecin'. ..3 South Market St./Assistant ..../37 Burnet st. 

Peuther, HA oes ONS sid 4a id Normal & Train’g ; “freon | 151 Scotland rd., S. O. 
|S ed He OG 1, ER Se WV TITS ERD eb t shoty oie ea .|249. North Sixth st. 
Lyon, Mrs. Alberta H..../South 8th St....|Assistant ..../79 South Tenth st. 
Mey Ontye nt Ma TE elas isa Monmouth St....|Assistant ..../280 Broad st. 

voi mletel mili ih eae sie als Hamburg Pl.....'Kind’g Asst.. 23° Park. st 

yon eorena Ants iis tee Central Ave..... Assistant ....|27 Homestead Park. 
MacDevitt, Marguerite M.|rsth Ave........ Assistant: . 24. Roselle. No fi 
MacDevitt, Mary Bun f)! LSEH VA Vie sha tle. Assistant ..../Roselle, N. J. 
MacGowan, Jessie Beit Washington St../Assistant ....|23 Elizabeth ave. 
MacGowan, Marietta’)... Morten ists ce ov) Assistant ....|23 Elizabeth ave. 
Maclay, Mary EN eae EIVET Bokartacdaedey Assistant ..../312 Summer ave. 
Meactore: David 2) 2.5.4. Chestnut’ St... Principal ....|49 Farley ave. 
Madden, NICS ride Sr Nh Prankianve ces =: Assistant ....|176 Garside st. 
Manse Wlary dene ui shins! 7H Me avis wlkes Assistant ....|153 Bleecker st. 
Mainsu SE iniac eho South roth St...|Assistant ....{178 Fourth st. 
Mandeville, JURE Rt ts LBti We Dany. ho. Assistant ..../158 North Eleventh st. 
Mangold, Martha ....... Newton St...... Assistant ....|109 N. Seventh st. 
Marnmn (Nellie) Ty Arsen kis Burnet: Sts seb. Assistant ..../39 N. Ninth st. 
Manness, Da LeeCvii aes eet Waverly Ave....|Principal ..../625 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Marsh w Jessie, Dees huloe be Waverly Ave....|/H’d Assistant 37 Elizabeth ave. 
Maen, Isadota “Systinet: South Market St. Kind’g Direct.|5 Warren st. 

Martin, Katharine B..... Bergenn otis vic: Assistant ..../65 Clinton pl. 

Martin; egise., Maou Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant ....1!65 Clinton pl. 
Martin, May Axford..... Ovetsiotree ay Assistant ....|/134 Monmouth st. 
Otay mes Nye, (yan ih, Brice" tevin poncu Vi Principal.177) Burnett (st. ans 
Mathews, Byron C....... Eee sce certs i ttiae H’d Assistant 222 S. Clinton st., E. O. 
Mathéws, Olive A......4. GOlored cio wie (Assistant. /./.|/192' Charlton st. 


MAY, TIMLOnA mM ats. Haute. ws 
Meats cvAnia laid. s 
McClelland, Annie H.... 
McClelland, Helena ..... 
McClelland, Thos. K., Jr. 
McCloskey, Margaret .. 
MeGlure, Joanna NosckS 
McClure, (Rebecca io. 664% 
(Wea OCS Fa ie hk os WA: Ga a 
McDonald, Katherine ... 
McDonald, Mary 
MIC OTA, Date la, outs 


oe ee eee 


SCHOOL RANK. 


Northezth Ste; 
Lawrence St... 
South  Lotnist. 32 


South 8th St... 


PATER OC eas eke ANSSISEATICN cs 
South Market St./Assistant ... 


-ASSISTANE cee. 


TSth vA Vem yes © Assistant ..'.. 
Mortons ptvas. aie Ist Assistant. 
.(Gen. Supervisor. |Special ...... 
TAEH HAV Orie asses Assistant ... 
Newton Ste ..0: ist Assistant. 
IMOTEOR Lotie ns cas Assistant . 
Burnet Series Assistant . 
State ote tees ane Assistant . 


-|277 Main st., 


V. Principal. . 


Ist Assistant. 


Assistant .:.. 


ADDRESS. 


59 Columbia st. 
Orange. 


55 Ninth ave. 

110 Hamilt’n st., E. O. 
163 Fairmount ave. 
163 Fairmount ave. 
163 Fairmount ave. 


40 Park pl. 


.|348 Thirteenth ave. 


t. 348 Thirteenth ave. 
-|59 Thirteenth ave. 
.113t Plane st. 
1368 New st. 
tr Milton st. 


BoarD OF EDUCATION. 


TEACHERS—ContTINugEpD, 
NAME. SCHOOL: RANK. 

McDowell, Sallie G...... Waverly Ave. el Assistarit...: 
McIntyre, Adelina ....... Colored. varie ins Assistant . 
Michntyne sr mtclid. IL... sj. Statevsty sd cnwaes Kind’g Direct. 
MiCicavrriatrict ol’: 3).'-,.. South 16th St.../Assistant .... 
USL Gg a ae a a South: 16th St. Vi-Prinetpal 
Meminney, C.. Edward) Ir.jHigh ... 5.0.65 Man’l Train’g 
McLaughlin, Nellie ...'.".'. Hawkiis(Sts set Assistant . 
Metonry, John Cy...’ FAST OMEN” ARC oun Principal... .. 
Metaury, Madge L..:.... Waverly Ave..../Assistant .... 


McNamara, Evelyn V..../Washington St. 


MeNeill; Mary Avi... ... Abington Ave... 
WON Cy. Vai Ge en ek dlen he D@ULE jolene tee: 
Mien ey, touise, Ge...’ MDa rune te-« ara ot 
McWhood, Virginia L.../Morton St....... 
Meeker, Oalaa low. 2.0... Lafayette Stix. 
Melick, Evangeline ...... Monmouth St... 
Memmott, Charlotte B...]Waverly Ave.. 
Pbewcek Clara. 9 casi elds UStH A Were.) Wale 
Mente (atace. Ls 1.5 cr ele eas South 16th St... 
MICrey Se Eemilie An... ae oe MeL eoiaot tances 
Brenvousilali i. ss. '.s FRCL CI eS wie ous 
Miestiy GTACE oy evan «3's: 

So ge SE Ml Sa ae PiPMets ato vas che 
Mezger, Robert ......... Fata laram os pai 
Brecisnessic BD oaivaads +6 Uibigers lcd ha iia 
A UhetE UE TINA ses<ciyiais's ove South 8th St 
Miuler wdelaide D0... : Bea Bray Mees ere, 
Dittier, Caroline: Di... Washington St.. 
iets Delia (oe o..ace. Peankiin’ «lay 3s.) 
Miller, Mattie M........« Ww oink (Stacia cn5 
PPS WRIA os. he es os PeG Kanth ie toe 
Milliman, Nellie G....... Waverly Ave.. 
Drtierleydia A.) .s.0s >. Lafayette St... 
UU TEOT EL ONG a i Mails dural) yi.o5 
Miner, Benjamin C.,.... Hawthorne Ave. 
Minion, ,Marie E........ Commerce St... 
MUM Zw OLOLRYy. sos ck Hawthorne Ave. 
Mintz, ‘SE Gitar CRU Mya tes thei Livingston St... 
Mizer, BO Panore a eae: Abington Ave... 
Mock, ata oie ut eed Morton Sto... . 
Wieck cate hood) RotneAve. Crile c.’. 
Motrat Mrs. Ada ‘Teo. Hawthorne Ave. 
Mowat Anna (Boose te Weneem Voth ass 


Monaghan, Bartholomew F. Hawkins St 


Moped Carries ls, sae Prati LTR Pas gia he 
Moore, Elizabeth, so. Newton, Stos ss 3. 
Moore. Blizabeth (Ne 2228 Hamburg Pl 


SUA SSiStatibaso: 


.|Assistant .. 


JtAssistant)... 


Se Assistant; 


Assistant .... 
Assistant .. 

Assistant ... 
Assistant ... 
Assistants... 


Assistant . 


Ce Principal. . 


Assistant . 

Assistant .... 
Assistants. oo. 
Assistant... a. 


Webster St. Tr’g/Mod’l & Critic 


ASsistantec. c. 
Head French 
Dept. 

Ist Assistant. 


PLSSiStatite,:.< cs 
Assistant . 
Assistant...o% 
INSSISLANE |) wi. 
Agsistanty ac: 


SERS SESUATION YL ute ou 
.|20 Poinier st. 
.|(86 Burnett. st., 


Assistarite. «.: 
Principal .?2s’. 
ASSistantion cs. 
Assistant .... 
Assistant .. 
Assistanto...: 


.../Assistant . 


V. Principal. . 

Assistant .... 
Ist Assistant. 
Principalaacd. 
Kind’g Asst.. 
Assistant .... 
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ADDRESS. 


46 Hillside pl. 


.: 00° Plane | st: 


254 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
276 So. Orange ave. 
12 Beech sti, Arl’gt’n 
123 Thirdicave. 


.157 South Twelfth st. 


42 S. Maple ave., E.O. 
42 S. Maple ave., E.O. 
126 Baldwin st. 


.1245 North Sixth st. 
.{120 Orchard st. 
. (120° Orchard st: 


213 North Sixth st. 


.|17 Sherman ave. 
.|223 Clifton ave. 


120 South Ninth st. 
J424ligh,'st. 

es uvesiie. Sti. 

257 Garside st. 

159 Fairmount ave. 
19 Lombardy st. 

19 Lombardy st. 


‘155 Delavan ave. 
230 Garside st. 


.|220 Garside st. 


137 Bank st. 


‘1537 .Bank. st. 


237 Clifton ave. 

44 Gould ave. 

237 Clifton ave. 

130 South Tenth st. 


Vails. 
27 Homestead Park. 
388 Main st., Belleville 
866 So. Fifteenth st. 


. 1866 So. Fifteenth st. 


103 Mt. Prospect ave. 
eT Tost 

TTA rs by 

22 Millington ave. 
34 Elizabeth ave. 
349 So. Eleventh st. 
44 Rowland st. 

96 Sherman ave. 


.141 Essex st. 
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TEACHERS—COonrtTINUED. 


NAME. 


Moore, Ellen L 
Moore, Hannah 
Moore, Harriet 
Moore, M. Alice 
Moore, Maud 
Moore, Sarah C 
More, Mary B 
Morehouse, Carrie E 
Morgan, Emma 


Morgan, William L 


Morris, Laura B 
Morris, Sara W 
Morrison, Bessie 
Morrison, Katharine .. 
Morrow, Blanche C 
Morton, Henrietta V 
Moynihan, Mary C 
Mulford, May 
Mulford, Wilma 


eoee ere eee 
eos ee ee ewe 
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eooeeecee ve 
osc eer ec eee ee oe 
oe eee oe ee 
eee eeereeeas 
se oee 
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ome} «16. (61 166: 16 


Mundy, Caroline 
Mundy, Jeannette J 
Munn, Mary V. A 
Murphy, Clara 
Murphy, Eliza 
Myer, Eva 
Myers, Henrietta 


#0) .0 @: 40 (eo 
eo eere 
oe eee eee 

ee ee ee ee oe 
cee eee ee eee 
eos eee ec ee eeceee 


eeerceeee 


Navatier, Theresa C 
Nebinger, Mary G 
WNesles Anna Ma. 3). 224. 
Nettleton, Harriet A 
Newbury, Helen N 
Nichols, Mary W 
Nicklas, Peter 
ICOM ats 2) vik wuss 
Noble, Josephine L 
Noon, Philo G 


Tate ueyle 


O56) (6) is) (¢0 ie 


oeceee 
©. #h bur el 6 6 
© O68 wi ¢. eK6 


ect re Cry CEES 


O’Connor, Florence E.... 
O’Connor, Helen A 
O’Connor, Mary N 
GneeAmelia. Coane oon 
Olds, Almeda M..... Sens 
Wircoutkes Mary iA. 2) 96 
@shorn, Maude Asi, ....! 
Ostrander, Katharine V.. 


ap ee ie ee. 


Tey eT ee A) 


..|.Warren St 


SCHOOL. 


SEATC TS Eran. wares 
Lafayette St. 'G.. 
Miller St 
Miller St 
Miller St 
Oliver St 
Bruce St 


ee ee oo oe 


eee eee oe 


ee ce ee oe 


ee ee ee oe 


Sa 616. 6 @ 6 


.jElizabeth Ave... 


Newton St 


Latayette Ste... 


eer ce ee we 


Hamburg Pl.. 
Summer Ave. © 


Shere is je 16.6. Jee 


South ioth: Sts: 


charlton St 
Chestnut st. P... 
South Market St. 
Hamburg PI. 
Monmouth SHY 


ee eo eee Oe we ow 


© 16° eye. .0 


"ee ee 


wee: (ene 


7th Ave 
Peshine Ave.. 
SOuth* LOthiotee. 
Washington St.. 
Central Ave 
South St 
Ann St 


oe ee eee ee 


Dota vit) 


CeO On er pee 


ELT SISt SITE o 8 lars 


RANK. ADDRESS. 


Assistant ..../87 Third ave. 

H’d Assistant}118 Miller st. 

1st Assistant.|93 Astor st. 
Assistant ..../325 Summer ave. 
Assistant) . 092103 Astor ist: 
Assistant ....141 Essex st. 
Assistant ....|Burnett st., Maplew’d 
Assistant ..../70 Murray st. 

Ist Assistant. 18 Mercer st. 
ALOU. | 106 Chester ave. 
Kind’g Direct.|/209 Broad st. 

H’d Assistant]9 Napoleon st. 
Assistant ....|33 Franklin st. 
Assistant ..../33 Franklin st. 
Kind’g Asst.. /58 Ingraham pl. 
Kind’g Asst. .|311%4 Avon ave. 
Assistant ....|56 Clinton ave. 
Assistants; .. (O2sblanesct: 
Assistant ....|141. W. Kinney’ st 
Assistant ..../145%4 Elizabeth ave. 
Assistant ....|287 North Sixth st. 
Assistant ..../41 Stratford pl. 
Assistant ....|147 Stephen st., Bellv. 
jAssistant....|200. Himsst: 

Ve Principal. .1377 Summer ave. 

V. Principal. .]342 Roseville ave. 


Assistant ....|138 Fairmount ave. 
Assistant ..../12 Mulford st., E. O. 
We fee .|504A Washington st. 
Assistant ....}2908 South Ninth st. 
.|Assistant ..../48 Mt .Pleasant ave. 
.|Assistant~....18 Grove pl, E..O; 
Assistant ..:./315 Summer ave. 
Assistant ....|257 Parker st. 
Assistant ..../289 High st. 
Assistant ..../336 Seventh ave. 


Ne Principal. . 22° Taylor st) 
Assistant ....|215 Washington st. 
Assistant ..../258 High st. 

or Congress st. 


Assistant ...{]433- So. “Twelftise 
Assistant ....]25 Walnut st. 
Assistant ....145 Burnet st. 
Kind’g Asst.. 484 Clinton ave. 
Assistant ..:.|7 Sherman ave. 
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TEACHERS—Conrinuep. 

NAME. SCHOOE. RANK. ADDRESS. 
Gower ariarine’ F.."... Bruce St......4 Assistant ....|459 High st. 
Overgne, Louise C..... 7. Livingston St:.../Assistant ....|20 Miller st. 
Overgne, M. Theresa ..../Monmouth St.../Assistant ....120 Miller st. 
Paddock, Alice M........ Newton SUAce... Assistant ....|277 Belleville ave. 
Paadecko Carmilla 2.2%: Waverly Ave..../Assistant ....|277 Belleville ave. 
Parker, Mary M......... South St........ Assistant ..../121 South Ninth st. 


Parmalee, Laura M 
Parmly, Maude 
Patrick, Augusta L 
Patrick, Elizabeth 

Patterson, Edith F 
Pauley, Caroline M 
Peal, Amelia E 
Pearson, Nelle G 
Pease, Henry F 
Peck, Adelaide 


Perry, Alice B 
Perry, Mabel E 
Perry, Mary E 
Peters, Minnie L 
Pfeifer, Pearl G. M 
Philip, Mrs. Josephine L.. 
Phillips, Charlotte T 
Phillips, Florence L 
Pickwick, Eli, Jr 
Pierce, Antinette R 
Pierce, Minnie R 
Piercy, Edith M 
Pierson, Eliza H 
Pinckney. Bess “L2. 6... 
Pinkham, George Ripley. 
Plumes Matilda A’)... 
Pomeroy, Rosamond .. 
Poortman, Amelia 
Pepe Wiarie: oo)... a 
Portier ntleler Lo. ask... 
Postill, A. Blanche 
Potter sm Rimily. cs 6.0.2. 
Preston, L. Alice 
Preston, Mary L 
Price, Lillian L 


eee eee 


eoceereweeee 


ee ee eee 
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seo eee oe 
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Sis OL e (Mheh 6 he) s 


eee ee we ew 


eee ewe 


Mg ee eC 


eee eer eee e 


O18) sifelsiwl es a ei 


"eee eee 


Sleeper a) os 0) aba e) 6 


CHEN CIN Sk ar 


..(Camden St 


Washington St.. 
High 
Burnet St 
Piatnorene brs 2, 
Vailsburgh 
13th Ave 
Sussex Ave 
Manual Training 
Miller St. G... 

18th Ave 
Manual Training 
South oth otr. 8) 
Wickliffe St..... 
Franklin 
Morton St 
Waverly Ave.... 
South St 
South’ Sth. St... : 
Dir Mane “Fre. 
Miller St 
Morton St 
Chestnatwrst.«... 
Lawrence St.... 
Chaclton Sta, <. | 
South St 
Newton St...... 


U6 te, O00: 2) 0 \e, (08 


oe ee eee 


ee eee 
cee ew wo oe 


Ser 4el 4) (ote! ies 


eee ee eve 


eee ee eee 


eee ee eoe 


Waverly Ave.... 
South toth St... 
Charlton St 
PEP TAVE: Aste 
Washington St. P. 
NeWwEOR ots” vans. 
Elliot St 
Normal & Train’g 
High 


eee eee oe 


CC ey 
Ce ACR ay CS 


Lawrence Seat: s 
Hamburg Pl..... 


ASsistintnc a 


Assistant 


[391 William st. E. O. 
161 Roseville ave. 


Phys. Culture!47 S.'Flrn av. Mtelr 


Assistant .. 
Assistant at 
Assistant ilo. 


..{17 Warwick st. 
1072 Ave C, Bayonne 
11 W. End av., Vails. 


Assistant ....|43 Ingraham pl. 
Assistant ..../42 Myrtle ave. 
SPCCiaby ine aes 14 Schley st. 


Se ReHV Mee CACIDAS, 
1st Assistant. 


Special 


oe 


Assistant... 
Kind’g Asst.. 


Assistant 


Kind’g Asst... 
Assistants: «2 
Assistant ... 
Kind’g Direct. 


Special 


Assistant. °°.% 
Assistant .. 
Assistant)... 
AsSsistanty. ... 
Asststant/:.. 
Principals. 


122 Brunswick st. 

7 Emmet st. 

40 South Tenth st. 
to9 South Eleventh st. 
17 Glenw’d ave., E. O. 
278 Summer ave. 

45 Congress st. 

133 Somerset st. 

.|40 Camp st. 

251 North Sixth st. 
261 North Sixth st. 

17 Sherman ave. 
./202 Clinton ave. 

1076 Broad st. 

221 Mulberry st. 

402 Clinton ave. 

1076 Broad st., 


eo ee 


Kind’g Direct.!120 Prospect st., E. O. 


Kind’g Direct. 


45 Roseville ave. 


Assistant ..../120 Wright st. 
Assistant ....|463 S. Fifteenth st. 
Assistant ..../46 Murray st. 
Assistant ....'48 North Sixth st. 
V. Principal. ./51 Washington ave. 
ASSIS tani s,s] g Orchard st. 
Assistant ....|12 Centre st. 
General Asst.!54 Leslie st. 
Assistant ....|16 Taylor st. 
Kind’g Asst.. 71 Wakeman ave. 
Assistant ....|28 Lemon st. 
Assistant ++ 5/227 North Sixth st. 
Assistant .....227 North Sixth st. 


280 BoarpD OF EDUCATION. 
TEACHERS—ConrTINUED. 
NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. 
Pireselt Geile: Veer ess 2 ak Abington Ave...|Assistant .... 
Putnam, Adelaide G...... Newton rote. ons AV SSiStanbinle cts 
WO YW AAMa | WW ieee ue css RAUIGe ee acne H’d Assistant 
Quinn,, Katharine E...... Bergen Ste oss 6 Assistant .... 
Quittner, Elsbeth M. S..../15th Ave...:.... Assistant .... 
Randolph, Corliss Fo...) . AC belo, a MeO pak Principal .... 
AUC AIDA YP sid aint te ce Waverly Ave....|Assistant . 
Reuch thelial My pt NIGEOR Seth Kind’g eetrs 
Reardon, Joanna Avis... Morton (Sto o.4 Assistant .... 
Reeverul la mares! calsace © uy Hamburg Pl..../Assistant ... 
Reeve, WL.) Binma wie. eee: Burnete Spier us unce Assistant .... 
Reeve; Virginia Revs... 1 JA ing oe IN A Assistant .... 
Reeves, Florence M...... IWFOTCOI tot et a oc Assistant .... 
Peeack Gath cia sy ticks o Bergen St. P....|V. Principal... 
Reuck, S. Alberta ....1:; Charitoir, Stu. Any, Panera: r 
Ricnacds, Muucy vA whee ons EONSOE SS ow ee otk Assistant ... 
IGHA TAS Naty Faye ea an Hamburg Pl...../Assistant .... 
Richards oMary Hots: PLIST es rei Assistant .... 
hachardson, Florence.) ¥ o) Blitote St... oN Assistant .... 
Prlevrin(ara nis rammed. Abington Ave.../Assistant . 
Rinck, Daisybelle F...... WEMei ast otis iu Assistant .... 
WEN G Gs ceyittoll Piao Oka enn MPR rar al BrACeStL. cee Assistant .... 
Riordan,. Margaret C... :.. Camden Sto Ae. os Assistant ... 
Romets wavinia wesc. LO NV One oak Assistant .... 
Robertson, Jennie M..... Charlton ters se Assistant . 
Rominsai (da rsrients eye IMGETOI Tote bound Assistant ... 
ROpmMsOn, “Violet Cia. « LS UT Re) ultiees mits aaa Kind’g Asst. . 
TR OCUC AS Abele hae Gon ate Oliver ps boie enn ee Assistant .... 
ROU Maeda’ ene South 8th St..../Assistant .... 
Romaine. \Narye bos oe. et Elizabeth Ave...|Principal .... 
ROmeruiG@arolines Ss ic suk io vette Assistant . 
Romer? (lagna: pova aes west Branpkling Gi. 02 Vi. Principal: 
FROter. NE ah Bas aren a eras sige ay Assiseatatiee 
ROS  inedilacnc ae. cae Livingston St..../Assistant .. 
RROSe Ee auliniowix ay ices mouth 8th’ St.... Assistants. 
Rothery, Mrs. Aglae L.../Normal & Train’g Mod’l & Critic 
Rounds, Myrtle M....... Learn © sara wae Ist Assistant. 
Roween, -Phoese’ Ji vy aus Manual oe Seecialtr sch. <'s 
Beda Annie. as. Parke Summer Ave:...|Assistant .... 
Rudd, Katherine E....... ima kegs Dantes Last Labrarian 2: 
Reet. (Mabel toad. ace aey W averly Ave. ../Assistant 
PUA VOn Ma bie sinh Cet aleee seer Assistant ye so 
Rusling, M. PGUIsG as akas Summer Ave....|Kind’g Direct. 
Russell, Josephine F...... PUWOE AS 4 be ce teas Assistant ... 
Russell, ob lay, C eae eae) Hamburg. Pl... siAssistant 4025 
yer Grerttnde Bue ke Newton -SOn.-c scan Assistant .... 


ADDRESS. 


33 Gates ave. Mtclr. 
66 Oriental st. 


80 Columbia st. 
74 Thirteenth ave. 
642 South toth st. 


185 North Ninth st. 


.|179 Fairmount ave. 


262 Littleton ave. 
14 Nelson pl. 


.|85 Broad st. 


g Linden st. 
156 Plane st. 
88 Wright st. 
63 South Tenth st. 
63 South Tenth st. 


.(464 Summer ave. 


AI Essex. st. 
464 Summer ave. 
299 Washington ave. 


.{103 Bloomfield ave. 


127 Quitman st. 
108 Third st. 


. 1333 New st. 


138 Fourth ave. 


P51 2th a SE: 
.{211 Hunterdon st. 


10 Second ave. 
39 Chestnut st. 
79 Bleecker st. 
23 Chestnut st. 


.[154 Second ave. 
.{154 Second ave. 


25 Walnut st. 

.|69 Hedden ter. 

96 South Tenth st. 
353 North Seventh st. 
24 Broad st. 

369, Washington st. 
114 Summer ave. 
114 Summer ave. 


..../822 Ridge st. 


242 East Kinney st. 
173 Mt. Pleasant ave. 


.|248 Summer ave. 


97 South Seventh st. 
201 Clifton ave. 
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NAME. 


Safford, Charles L 
Sandford, Viola L 
Sandy, William C 
Sargeant, Ada E 
Savacool, Emma 
Sayre, Ann E 
Sayre, Laura B 
Sayre, Mrs. Laura H 
Scarlett, Anna 
Scarlett, Sarah B 
Schaefer, Alice R 
Schaefer, Anna G 
Schenck, 
Schenck, 
Schenck, 
Schenck, Sarah H 
Schieck, Carrie D 
Schmidt, Karl G 
Schomp, Ella T. E 
Schoonmaker, Stella . 
Schulte, Otto H 
Schultz,-Clara T 
Schulz, Stephanie M 
Schwartz, Jennie A 
Schwitzgable, Amelia .. 
Seidl, Bertha 
Seidler, Louise G 
Sexton, E. K 
Shaffer, Charles Grant.. 
Shaffer, Walter W 
Shepard, Clara A, 
Shepard, Edwin 
Sheridan, Edith M 
Sherk, Daisy 
Sherman, Angerona M... 
Sherman, Fanny I 
Sherwood, Florence D.. 
Simon, Rae 
Simpson, Amy 
Sinclair, Bessie B 
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eee ee ee 


Skidmore, Theodora. :: 
Skinner, Helena M 
Skinner, M. Adaline 
Sloan, Mrs. Grace R 
Slocum, Chas. W 
Smalley, Flora E 
Smith, Agnes H 


oe eo ee ewe 


oe ee ee eae 


.../Burnet St 


.|(Charlton St 


. High 
{South toth St... 


SCHOOL. 


High 


High 
F ranklin a2, 


see ese 8228 8 Oe 
ereoeeee 
coer e ere eae eee 


cee eo2 


Roseville Ave... 
Chestnut Stss.:.: 
South toth St.>; 
South 8th St... 
Lafayette St 


oe 60 006 6.0 @- 26 


15th Ave. Seay 
Vailsburgh aa) 


eo 22 ex oe 


Morton St 
Oliver St 
Waverly Ave.. 
Central Ave 


eee eo oe 


ce 2 ee 8 


Camden St 
Labavetter Stans. 
Central Ave 


econ eese 


ese ee 8 
ees a2 


ooeerve 


Erie aye eal 
Oliver St 


18th Ave...... 
13th Ave 


732 22% oe 


PL HAVER. Occ c es 


cee eee 229 oO 90 


Commerce St.... 


MOMtrHerS ts ore OS 2, 
Teacher of Writ’g 
Newton: St...... 


--+-|Assistant . 


RANK. 


ADDRESS. 


Assistant .... 
Kind’g Asst.. 
’d Com. Dpt. 
H’d Assistant 
Assistant .... 


Principal . 
V. Principal. 


Assistant +. 3! 


Principal! 222; 
Assistant .... 
.-|53 Col’bia ave., Vails. 


Assistant . 


-|Assistant . 


Kind’g Direct. 
Assistant . 


AASSISTANE (herere 
Assistant .... 
»/158 Chadwick ave. 


Assistant ... 


Assistant... 
.1344 Belleville ave. 


Assistant .. 


Princwalsa. 


Assistant . 


--|Kind’g Asst. . 


Assistant . 

Assistant ».... 
Assistant .. 
Assistant. .....J 


Pringipale jos. 
PPiicipats ces 
Principal +... 
.146 Prospect st., E. O. 


Assistant ... 


PraGipal occu 
Aes Assistant UP 
-|Assistant .-... 


Assistant:....... 
Assistant . 
Assistant’ 20... 
Assistant .. 


TSt Assistant. 
Assistant. 2s. 


Assistant a 
Assistant . 


Assistant ... 


Special 
Assistant .. 


South roth St... 


Assistant .... 


e 


202 W. 78th st., N. Y. 
12 Eagles st. 

262 North Sixth st. 
172: Garside: st; 

51 Woodside ave. 

. 368 Bank st. 

gi Sussex ave., E. O. 
56 South Eleventh st. 
56 South Eleventh st. 
96 Clinton ave. 


.|2 Lombardy st. 


-1577 Warren st. 
oie Ellison st., Pats’n. 


.|242 Clifton ave. 


244 Belleville ave. 
94 State st. 


42 W. End av., Vails. 
{ri Halsey! sti 


.|243 Walnut st. 
218 South Sixth st. 


.138 Sussex ave. 
.{41 Nairn pl. 
..1411 South Eighth st. 


$2) Pacitic? st: 

103 South Eleventh st. 
18. Hedden ter. 

2900 Summer ave. 


25 Osborn ter. 


.-(70 North Seventh st. 


.171 Smith st., Vails. 


25 Lemon st. 
159 Littleton ave. 


.{1076 Broad st. 


10 Fairview ave., O’ge 


.|170' Bank st. 


42 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
62 Taylor st. 
130 New York ave. 


..|266 Parker st. 
Kind’g Asst.. 
.|205 Walnut st. 
Assistant +o: 


402 Plane st. 


459 High st. 
113 Third ave. 


15 Miller st. 
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NAME. SCHOOL: RANK. ADDRESS. 
Smith, Mrs. Saks PE Bae Charltom (Sts... Assistant ....153 Crawford st. 
Smita syirs Mee Ta. ks So. tothi St. Gai, Principal. .|144 Monmouth st. 
inst Sie NEAL! mk ene Flay AVC dd dhe Kind’g Asst. .|Maplewood, N. J. 
Smith, Emma if a PRS be Chestnut St. G.../V. Principal. . 55 Emmet st. 
Smith, Mrs. Fannie W.../Newton St. G.../V. Principal. .'258 Sixth ave. 
Sith, Georgian l tie. fey Vailsburgh ..... Assistant .... 86 Burnett st., Vails. 
Smithy erie ieamelee ee. We Peden yuoe oo: Assistant ..../289 Broad st. 
SOUT Eis a REGS a genee ob eee Vyialiam a St (oat Ma Principal. . 107 Thirteenth ave. 
Saito wl day Ms teak yet de Normal & Train’g/Mod’l & Critic 334 High st. 
Smith, Josephine M...... Franklin) fied: Assistant ....|165 Fourth ave. 
Sinith Macataryne jase st BSth Awerer era be Kind’g Asst. .|337 Park ave. 
Sith, aetitia By 1k a. rth: tAvexs, 15544 Assistant ....|259 Jelliff ave. 
Smithy Weonat(C iri fone Chestnut Sts. hay, Assistant ..../44 Tichenor st. 
Smith, (Martha (i...) este Abington Ave...'V. ibs 303 Clifton ave. 
Siiths Nisriaiy a eee i S0sa ch WEG RRO are Assistant . 378 High st. 
Snodgrass,Gertfude:)....) |Migh) eile... Assistant ....|276 Sixth ave. 
ryder, “MaAryvAL bras we DOU ADE Ga cwesils Assistant ....|176 Holmes st., Bellv. 
Soliday dawnt, Ped ic Charlton Sts 6.85 Assistant ....|264 North Sixth st. 
Sommer Etta Mi yesy South 16th St.../Assistant ..../736 Clinton ave. 
moncieim CRea ve Wie ainsi hs Washington St../Assistant ..../130 Orchard st. 
Sondheim,:Sophie 2... ... South toth St..../Assistant ..../130 Orchard st. 
Sona, Wlizabeth bwssdasel Newton \Stjo...0 Assistant ....|285 Belleville ave. 

ie . Head Physical . 

Sonn iGeorge C00 nce che ELIOT re 1) nae SEIN ers t 285 Belleville ave. 
Sonn, Mayda AC wie eps Manual Training|/Special ...... 71 Belleville ave. 
Spaetinig Dichema. cay Abington Ave...|Kind’g Direct./29 Orleans st. 
Spat, swat meneame tie nay Bruce Stieocl she Assistant ..../317 Morris ave. 
Spawn, Mrs. Sophie...... Berean soto... as: Assistant ....|61 Wallace st. 
Speer Ae nes he ay wake eke Mortoi. Sto. 623s Assistant ....|10 Homestead Park. 
Speer Matidag econ. With Avel ssc. .% Ist Assistant.|10 Homestead Park. 
Spencer, Mary Bevis t.. POUR RAVE cue we Assistant ..../51 Chester ave. 
Savite mM abrege s. feb. Newton 5t.2 445: Assistant ....|26 Nelson pl. 
Stansbury, Josephine A.. te Sivenlas Mee Kind’g Direct.|14 Marshall st. 
Stansbury. its Dye, Am Sealey 5 Assistant ....|53 Nichols st. 
Starbird? Sarath Adee... it8th Ave........ Assistant ..../109 Bloomfield ave. 
Starr; Tenaiiih ence, South Market St./Assistant .... 115 Harris’n st.,Blmfd 
Stearns, Wayland Biche biaein) Rukh eee Principal ....|63 Lincoln ave. 
Steele, Fannie cay cad. o) Oliver St......../1st Assistant.|128 Monmouth st. 
Steele, Susie icy escheat OlivercSenG.) “3 V. Principal. .|128 Monmouth st. 
Steinbards -Ray-Raak. c.. Livingston St.../Assistant ....|66 Morton st. 
Stephens,” Carries Vo 2... 1 areal tise { Special ... {18 Linden st. 
Stevens, M. Leonora ..... CamdentSt del. Assistant:..../410 Plane st. 
Spowart Ania so wae wee es wthuAvess.. tae Kind’g Direct.|9 94 North Seventh st. 
Stewart, Mrs. Annie L....|/Warren St...... Assistant ..../153% Third st. 
Stickney, JM Ada aii... Morton St...... Assistant ..../140 Wickliffe st. 
Stohr, Nathalie sl‘ ve.) .. North 7th St..../Kind’g Direct.|25 Hillside av., Gl.Rdg. 
Stone, George (Wr as.: 4: ie Oia: Ree Soe pe Poy Ree onk ..../61 Lincoln ave. 


NAME. 
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Stringer, Elizabeth M.. 


Sirmplertva |. vf. si... 
Sturgis, Emma M...... 
Sillivan. trene B... 23 
Sion pertha Mo... 
Swain, Mrs. Marie F... 
Sweasy, M. Augusta... 
Swe. Ethel. csi... 
Sylvester, Susan EK... .. 
Symons, Evelyn S..... 


Mpanoertace Rar. as ae 
peeneser. ata. i aly es 
nAvion, oAttiur. Voss 3. 


Taylor, Fannie 
Taylor, Florence 


foamors toatira Nive sek 
bivarrberten Wha tye Aes cee. 5s 
‘avior, oarah G. A? ... 
Dent hizabeth |... 
‘Teeling, Regina C.. . i). 
Telfer, Elizabeth T..... 
Tennyson, Mrs Helen H. 
Terwilliger, Joseph L... 
Terwilliger, L. Ethel.... 


PPMACHeE OUI Sc.t. Secu 4 


Thielman, Sophia M..... 
Thomas, Emily Baas: 
Alice M.... 


Teed, 


Thompson, 
Thompson, 
Thompson, 
Thompson, 
Thompson, 
Thompson, 


Emma 
Hattie 
Marion 
Nellie 


Tillard, Albertina G.. 
Tillou, Alice 


Townley, Elizabeth M.. 


Townley, Flora D...... 


red 


eee ee eee 


..{Morton St. G. 
..{South toth St... 
eiCentral Aves.) .: INiScistant. snl, 
Meh aIIfOR totus 


../Summer Pl 
Mea T thy A Vee satel). ASSistant ies. 
HEWES TA VO Lk et" ac GNSSIStATIE yes 
@ Worton  St234. 2. Assistant . 
..|Washington St.. 


Nellie B.... 
‘purber, Harriet ‘To... 6.: 


iter latira sis as, oes 4: MSS chara Assistant . 


eee ee ee wewe 


saris eean Weare t 
"Litusweeiuniaty Do. eons: 
Tobey m@arrie ES . .y ie: 
Todd, Marguerite B.... 


SCHOOL RANK. ADDRESS. 
.|Washington St../Assistant ..../51 Avon ave. 
'. (Drawing Superv. Special oi s..ui/ 199 Broad st. 
Tit AVON he aes V. Principal. . 107 Summit st. 
Livingston St..../Assistant ....|15 Miller st. 
Ramrdent Stacer. Assistant ..../104 Orchard st. 
. (Morton Ste as Assistant ..../121 Chadwick ave. 
Wickliffe St...../V. Principal. .|258 Sixth ave. 
ih ic fala ene RE RO hea bs ap ....157 Rossm’repl., Bell’ve 
LV en ue ete Assistant ....|200% No. Seventh st. 
PMO LIVer ote ia sway iAssistant ....|9 Miller st. 
RING HLS trd OES nts Assistant ....|76 Cottage st., J. C. 
IVY atren iotes ht. 2. Assistant ....|161 South Eleventh st. 
Ley a al Rc tcoee. H’d Assistant!255 North Sixth st. 
.. {Livingston St...:'Assistant ....|104 Bloomfield ave. 
ean} South Sth St.... Assistant ..../52 Roseville ave. 
Aeperceiie ots Laat Assistant ....{I12 Centre st. 
ioitlawkins:) ob.eec. Assistant ....|50 Elizabeth ave. 


34 Elizabeth ave. 
80 Park pl. 

140 Garside st. 
H’d Assistant|18 High st. 


UVa rRincipar.: 
Assistant: iu: 


Cat iurv ote aon: Assistant ....(63 Sherman ave. 
BiINewton: “tr .t8 4 Principal ..../194 South Sixth st. 
PRCA Ve ta Mae von Assistant ....|294 Fifth ave. 
etree ats. eee Re ene oe ( 362 Clifton ave. 

Newton Sti.c... Assistant 2 82 Springfield ave. 
MOT eU ss Vteane Assistant ..... 23 Orleans st. 
..|North 7th St....lAssistant ....|334 Roseville ave. 


253 Clifton ave. 
250 Clinton ave. 
67 Orchard st. 
.1373 Morris ave. 
Ist Assistant. 250 Clinton ave. 
.{Kind’g Direct./55 Pennington st. 
../691 Ridge st. 
.|253 Roseville ave. 


AM Sy ASSistanty son. 


Commerce St.. 


PA Ssistant. 0. 


_.{Camden St...... Kind’g Asst../Lyons Farms, N. J. 
..|North 7th St. P.|}H’d Assistant|176 North Seventh st. 
piSsussex Aves, 0. Assistant ..../55 South Tenth st. 


..|Webster St. Tr’g.|Mod’l & Critic|/207 Summer ave. 
..(Manual Training|Special 
Tompkins, Mrs. Anna M.|15th Ave........ AGSISIa nie ee 
Tompkins, Nanna M... 
LOpPINT May! 1s. wae. ook 


Orange, N. J. 
246 Clifton ave. 


rel eset ane 


../Hamburg Pl..../Assistant ....|21 Hill st. 
PaChariton ‘St? 222. Kind’g Asst..|720 DeGraw ave. 
.|36 Emmet st. 


Deraeer Sta Nae Assistant .. 


CANVECHOE oto Ge . oe Kind’g Direct.|116 Pennsylvania ave. 
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NAME. 
avis PATNA “INS Soest ae 
INN eSEMS BONY ha. sharcwet 


Tucker, ELOY teas wis ots 
Tunis, Ethel 1 gales eet ve 
Turton, O. Mabel 


Utter, Addie L 
Utter, Ella D 


ecerr ee ee 


Vanderpool, Adela E.. 
Van Deusen, Mary E 
Van Dorn, Carolyne 
Van Duyne, Alice. .: 25). 
Van Duyne, Antoinette. 
Van’ Duyne, Mabel... ov!" 
Van Esselstine, Ida M.. 
Vanatiest, Sadie Ly ofits 
Van Houten; Lazzie! [5:: ; 
VaneNese ab. Way osc... 
Van Ness, Helen M 


Van Steenburgh, hy se 
Van Syckel, Rachel 
WOe@elin OTL NO vail cs 2 
Vogel, Charlotte A 
Voget, Arnold 
MOlcereneaita sy: cots cee 
Von Seyfried, Sophie E.. 
Vreeland, Mrs. Agnes ‘A.. 
Vreeland, M. Louise: 


eee eee ee ewe 


eeeeve 


Wade, Mrs. Annie H.-.. 
Waggoner, Jessica M:... 
Waite, Mary G 
Wiaslacelemeiel (oo. Scag 
Wiatsh, Margaret LL. .2.3.% 
Walters, Mrs. Mary A.. 
Ward, Elizabeth L 
Ward, Helen M 


ee ee eo ew ew oe 


eeceeeee 
© Mele. 6 ee 0 es 
eceeee 


eee ee te eo 


Warrender, J. Isabelle. ... 
Watson, Edith M 
Watson, 
Watson, 
Watson, 
Watson, 


ae eee eee 


ey 


ere eee e vee 


ee oe ehe oes 


SCHOOL. 


Vailsburgh 


High 


State 


Camden St 


Sits. sete ene 


eececeee 


South Market St. 


UM SOUL Obtl sea Late ae 


e“cceceoeeevesr 


Béssen Sto. des 


-HIZth Ave 
Elliot St 
.(Walnut St 


eoeeecevee 


cose ee ee 


Peshine Ave... 


.(Monmouth St. 
Newton St 


Lafayette St... 
Hambure’ Pl... 


Burnet St 


ee oe eee 


@1 4) jo) 6 Jee Fe 0 


oe ee eee reece 


orc eee eee 


Sonth TOU Ou, 


Sussex Ave 
Morton St 


Central Ave..... 
Livingston St.... 


Soitawrence Sige. 
Vailsburgh 
South St 
Bergen St 


eccocee 


Datayette eSt: sy 


. (Franklin 
13th Ave 
Charlton St 


eeecreeee 


Dir oPhyst lire 
Maller (Stiacut. cae 


eeeees 


eooeee eee 


oe ee eee ow oe 


.. Assistant bos 
ye Assistant . 


RANK. 


Assistant. .34 
Assistant .. 


Principal .... 
Assistants 2s. 


Kind’g Asst.. 


Assistant asi 
Assistant .... 


Assistant 7225 
Assistant .. =. 
Assistant: 0. 
.|Assistant . 
Assistant . 

Kind’g Direct. 
Assistant .i.0 


Assistant ... 
../Assistant .. 
.|Assistant . 

Ist Assistant. 
Ist Assistant. 
Assistant ... 
Assistant ... 
AY TUCO a wees 
Assistant) .i4ee 
Clerk? 
tst Assistant. 
‘Vic: Prineipal. 


Assistant .... 
Assistant . 
Kind’g Direct. 
Assistant . 
../Assistant . 
Assistant... . 
Assistant . 
Kind’g Asst.. 
Special 
Assistant . 
Assistant . 
.|Assistant . 


eee eee 


~ Kind’ g Asst. . 


1st Assistant. 
H’d Assistant 
Assistant . 


ADDRESS. 


234 Centre st., Or’ge. 


..{140 North Ninth st. 
..|Kind’g Asst.. 


144 Elm st., Rahway. 
557 Summer ave. 
530 Summer ave. 

424 Plane st. 


..{I1I2 Green st. 


112 Green st. 


372 So. Nineteenth st. 
260 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
141 Ridgewood ave. - 


...-|246 Summer ave. 
.{159 Littleton ave. 


246 Summer ave. 
800 Mt. Prospect ave. 


.}131 Washington st. 


84 Avon ave. 


.{20 Elizabeth ave. 
.-1136 Monmouth st. 
..(220 Garside st. 


304 Broad st. 
203 Fifth st. 


.|283 North Seventh st. 
.|46 Lafayette st. 
«1336 Waverly ave. 


292 North Seventh st. 


...179 Hillside ave. 


54 South Seventh st. 
124 James st. 


132 Congress st. 7 
42 S. Walnut st., E.O. 
47 Elizabeth ave. 

100 Second st., S. O. 
1328 Belleville ave. 
Montclair Hghts., N.J. 
111 Plane st: 

|6a Milford ave. 

51 Washington ave. - 
.117 Sherman ave. 
.|65 Howard st. 

.{174 Orchard st. 

133 Clifton ave. 

266 Parker st, 

266 Parker st. 

_.[266 Parker st. 
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NAME. 


Webb, Martha L 
Weber, Esther L 
Weick, Carrie R 
Weis, Louise 
Weishaupt, Lotte A 
Welcher, Carrie May 
Wells, Ruth V 
Wenzel, Emma L 
West, Bertha W 
West, Claude L 
West, Kate R 
Westervelt, Isabella G.... 
Westervelt, Mabel H 
Westwood, Mrs. Joseph’ eM 
Westwood, Louise 
Wettlin, Emma L 
Whalen; Ida L 
Wheeler, Anna E 
Whipple, Mary E 
Whittemore, Mrs. Addie B. 


Whyte, Alice T 


Widmer, M. Evelyn 
Wiener, Florence M 
Wiener, Rosalind 
Wiener, William 
Wilding, Florence C.. 
Wilkins, Edna G 
Williams, Emma R 
Williams, Jessamine A.. 
Williams, Marion 
Williams, Minnie W 
Willis, Jennie V 
Willis, Jessie T 
Willis, Sara H 
Willis, W. Spader 
Willoughby, Mabel A 
Waison..fléelen® Bess s) 2. 
Wilson, Katherine C 
Wilson, Susie M 
Winans, Bess O 
Wire PllaoM. oes ee 
Winslow, Louise M 
Wirth, Celia 
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... [High 


SCHOOL. 


Cpa el Oe we 6 
oeseeeoe 
eco ee aes 
ose e eee 
oeeee 
e202 2 00 


coe ee owe 


Lawrence St.... 
Bergen St 
earavyettenotucnt: 
Wickliffe St 
Bergen St 
Supvr. of Music. 
Normal & Train’ g 
Livingston St.. 

Vailsburgh 
Franklin 


eee 8 &@ oe 


cee ee 


«ee @ @ oe 


ce eee 
cece ee ee 


Normal & Train’g 


Chariton Stas tes 
Monmouth St.. 
Chestnut St. 


eeeee 


eee eee ae 
‘ 


Hamburg PIl.. 
Summer Pl 
Roseville Ave.. 
.(Charlton St 
Hawkins St 
Miller St 
South St 
Lafayette St... 
Elliot St 
Normal & Train’g 
Waverly Ave.. 
South St 
Elliot St 


ee eee 


eee9 8002 


oor e02 2 O08 


oe ese 8029 


Newton St 
Miller St 
13th Ave 
Hawthorne Ave. 
Latayette St... 
Newton St 
Burnet St 


eoeoevee 


oe 2030 o8 


see eee we 


© 6 © 640 Se 


wASSistant 235% 


SU ASSIStafiteua.s. 


RANK. ADDRESS. 


Assistant ....154 Seymour ave. 
Kind’g Asst..|27 Orchard st. 


Assistant ..../114 Wickliffe st. 
Assistant ..../236 Clifton ave. 
Assistant’.\.4<\25). Broad st 
Assistant ....|246 Walnut st. 
Assistant ....]24 Whittles’y av., E.O. 


Kind’g Asst. »|136 Prospect st. 
Assistant ....|83 North Eleventh st. 


Principal ..../251 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
esistant>.. 10° Walnutist., (hi © 
Assistant ....|227 Hamilton st.,R’h’y 
Assistant ..../124 South Eighth st. 
Assistant ....]r2 Emmet st. 

Specralin uss. 40 Eighth ave. 


Mod’! & Critie]/39 Broad st. 
.|Assistant ....|123 Seymour ave. 
Kind’g Asst..|S. Prospect st., S. O. 
Assistant ....|16 N..4th st. Har’s'n 
Assistant ....]24 Franklin st. 


Teach’rof [Boulevard & Highl’nd 
Theory. ave., (> 
Assistant ....|21 Hillside ave. 
.|Assistant ....|/368 Washington st. 
Assistant ....|368 Washington st. 
Neat Chem { 6244 Nelson pl. 


tst Assistant.|219 Market st., Pat’s’ 
.|Kind’g Asst../90 Broad st. 
38 Warren pl. 


Kind’g Asst..|56 Elizabeth ave. 


Assistant ....J/Eagle Rock rd., W.O. 
Assistant ....]143 Badger ave. 

H’d Assistant|1076 Broad st 
.|Assistant ..../170 Lafayette st. 
[Assistant .... 714 Clifton ave. 
Principal ....|459 High st. 


199 N. Grove st., E. O. 


Assistant ....|91 W. Kinney st. 
Assistant ....|48 Lincoln ave. 
Assistant ....|/55 Avon ave. 
Assistant ..../116 Lincoln ave. 
Assistant ..../519 Summer ave. 
Assistant.....|54 Leslie st. 
.|Assistant ....|154 Belmont ave. 
|Kind’g Asst... 32 Orchard st. 


Ist Assistant./23 Court st. 


ADDRESS. 


344 South Eleventh st. 


.|137 Wakeman ave. 


240- Pacific, aye, J. Co 


.|266 North Seventh st. 
.|266 North Seventh st. 


t 161 Milford ave. 


.jI80 Fairmount ave. 
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TEACHERS—ConrTINUED, 
NAME. SCHOQE: RANK. 

Wiclionb nm sa ecu on ee les Chatiton, “Star... H’d Assistant|187 Seymour ave. 

VIGOUR OD OEY Cal pacc Alcona le . |Bergen SS Euat hates Assistant ....|187 Seymour ave. 

YW eb Bye Evi hy: ie erator Arama et heer Wiarteme oth ora H’d Assistant|187 Seymour ave. 

Wolter mizowse.B..,45 3h. South roth St.. nee Direct.|637 Hunterdon st. 

IWinou tGlaraey oA hehe ss Lafayette St:....J Assistant ....|225 Littleton ‘ave. 

Wood, Elizabeth M...... South vothy Stes (ASS Staubach 

Wood, Mrs. M. Ella...... Lawrence St.)....jAssistant .., 

Woodruff, Besstenioyas vs. Summer Ave....}/Assistant ....|341 Summer ave. 

NVOU Sr Alina Laioie su cuts CMiVer (St ena ASeistant wr: 

Woodward, Emma F.....|Morton St...... Assistant ..../12 Emmet st. 

WVOoLley ane tole orl Diices Dire ses cy Assistant ....|86 Thomas st. 

Woolman, Heien R...... Chestmut ot cans Assistant ....|42 Walnut st. 

Witient..Jennie sR oS. Elizabeth Ave...{Assistant ..../112 Miller st. 

Witielity May Eon as: ope%s South roth St.../Assistant ....|26 Hill st. 

Wryckoti, Elizabeth ...2 2. North 7th: St:... jist Assistant. 275 Sixth ave. 

Wyckoff, Josephine ...... Bean Kin iene 3 2 ic Assistant ..../176 Summer ave. 

Wylde lizabeth s.-c6.0 <4 Monmouth St...jAssistant .. 

Wivhie Mary. Pol dak sw) [S0uth oth Sth. 4 atta selokea dtm 

ite SLOT ait eset ea ate Normal & Train’g eae 

Soe Veron GL GN cman LOS Be ly Grd Summer PIl...... Principal ..../53 South st. 

Zehnder, Rena A......... Charlie st ..:.ia.e Assistant ... 

Zimmerman, Louise ..... Hamburg Pl.....jAssistant ..../23 Bremen st. 


Zimmerman, Mabel L...../South 16th Cent Assistant .. 


{881 So. Fifteenth st. 
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2h abel an Up cond bo a al ed E 


OF 


Teachers’ Salaries. 


PERMANENT. 
NORMAL AND TRAINING. Start Bo 
Ist Year. | 2nd Year. |Maximum, 
PARE NSE gee ALG Wie As a eile, Grsicarcrmna ee Shige one | ER SL WIG AER Re once $3,000.00 
SCPC ECS eR aa gs BSB NR) IO hee LPM ca 1,500.00 
iueaeners of Theory... eds $1,100.00 $1, 200.00} $1, 300.00 1,400.00 
Model and Critic Teachers. ..... 900.00) 1,000.00) 1,100.00; 1,200.00 
Pere SO TeuO aA pAOh SU rte. i Maee copies Sf cine svat aiwiei iting a, «dk 700.00 
PERMANENT. 
HIGH. ees 

Ist Year. | 2nd year. | 3rd year. |Maximum, 
Meret ay reo VE Ve ak SNea: br coo icp niate Lie eomtemtgaeela |e sais ohaa Melina a Kee $3,500.00 
Ram IHCN DA Mace s Siahyltaeie |: cee aig ote A Ek oa rw ane ec Nis anu ava, aclu Bdlte Ae a uchate 2,000 00 
Assistants—Male....... $1,300. 00] $1,400.00) $1, 600. 00! $1,800 00} 2,000.00 
Assistants—Female..... 800.00 900.00} 1,000.00) 1,100.00) 1,200.00 

Head Assts. and Heads 
of Depts.—Male...... 2,000.00} 2,100.00; 2,200.00)..... ... 2,300.00 

Head Assts. and Heads 
of Depts.—Female....| 1,800.00) 1,400.00} 1,500.00)..... .-| 1,600.00 
Ree EAL re ere ania abe ater sg! hl eecln ay SLEW RG ee ges ah ee[ glonee ota ueld 1,000.00 
PACH ADU DLEDOQTADNOT. | ak sis’ te csteniem intel C0) > Pewee yea’ 1,000.00 
Manual Training—Male.} 1,100.00; 1,200.00} 1 300. 00; 1,400 00} 1,500.00 
Manual Train’g—-Female 800.00 900.00) 1 000. 00; 1,100.00) 1,200.00 


GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


a 


PERMANENT. 


GRADE. Tem- 
‘Vist Yr.|2nd Yr./3rd Yr./4th Yr.| Max. 


a | | 


Principal—Male, 


Wess than-15 classess. .. 2... $1,500/$1,600|$1,700)......)...... $1,800 
Principal—Male, 

More than 14 classes......... 1,800} 1,900) 2,000) $2,100) $2,200} 2,300 
Principal— Female... i... ........ TOOOM AS LOO Reiss eeabeeae Mote on 1,200 
Principal—Industrial, 

SG OPASHOS GUC IONE CS ea ciple, (12s oe bas arene |'s, ars HN) aie ew he Pe is,'s 1,000 
Principal—Industrial, 

Leen ERAT OC ASSOSUAR ARONA YSERA Gy UN Ve bAtd oe Bla era mht tans 850 


Rips oe OlONOE NE ents ana Fhe ad aciial +is 45's cnauerrcunl «a bone ate se a 1.500 
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SCHEDULE OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES—Conr’p. 


GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


PERMANENT. 
GRADE. ipilay : 
¥* list Yr.|and Yr.|3rd Yr. /4th Yr.| Max. 
Vice-Principal—Grammar........ $1000 ST TOO ee ce Sader teecerenete $1,200 
Vice-Principa) Primary—........ 850). 20° O00) ets te 518 erste oxen 1,000 
Head Assistant-—Grammar....... S00)! * "SBOr Sees Se edits 900 
Head Assistant—Primary........ S00) 2 ess ei eie ice a eee 850 
PMTSCUASHISCADU (cy <im we asiidien ate BOO oa Share he eens eee re 850 
Assistant (also Kind’g Directress)| 450) 525; 600) 650) 700) 750 
Kindergarten Assistant.......... 450; 525) 600) 650)...... 700 
Manual Training—Male.......... 900) 1,000) T LOO... Coals 1,200 
Manual Training—Female....... SOG 900): S60 oe. See ee 1,000 
Teacher of Ungraded School..... 1200 eee he sing ead ee eae tla ee 1,300 
(feneral- Supervisor, 2253 ss Caso olrc oie ol ORR a eect [tess ete eee 2,500 
Grenéra ly Supervisors sayin eee eee cog Us Ul te elites ARG On eee Seats 1,800 
Stipervisor of ‘Musics. 3405, Ue seis a0 fey cet care lee ater cll ate eee 1,500 
Supervising ‘Teacher of Sewing. 0 )h.5 Lisaie uel sume eels 1,200 
Director of: Manual “Prainiag oes. vil > oat or ct anen eee ree a eee 2,300 
Directorof Physical |Prainine’s |i |\ba detent eee he asa cee ee 1,800 
supervisor Of Dra wit (nok ol, e cee Nic cust iota alk nia hel Perea 1,500 
Iristructorof Penmaggsiip 0000. qg cieh es eat ene a an ee 1,500 
EVENING SCHOOLS. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
PEITICIPAL soe sick creer S wiete es Cala esc NAA OT ae $4.00 per evening 
PASSISTANIU%G smi vein sive So oc ake ete Nt a eet eee 3,00 ~ ¥ 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Priticipal s kod ates, hyatyieats 2 sha htete ace Ee ane a $5.00 per evening 
PXSSISta Gian On ui ap omde nied A005 © i 
DRAWING SCHOOL. 

Principal RRM y save bal... cele tee lint eee ee one Ek, $750.00 per year 

First  AGSiStagee < 0s <i s/bls « a5 sos onc sth nC $4.00 per evening 

IASsistants- Samper. cece aie iano eee Renee $3.50 and $3.00 “ m 

SPECIAL. . 

Manual: Training )3:2... bee 2s ee ee $3.00 and $3.50 per evening 

Gookine eh cosh Sloe Bie ee ie en ene Sere 3:00." 

BO WHT os boy ocd Sic Simos can A aAeee en a eae ence 3:00: ye « 

LETOBTADITY vec. fate saws, 4c) g SORT RI Rete e eet ane Ns wee 4.00 “ 

GUA St USS Oo vee) bine nee Ge Pe ieeae ee eee 3.00tas 
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SUBSTITUTES. 
Iijeneschool—for male teacher ie. sss fowsac ss ee un hlek $4.00 per day 
Fig ocnool—for female teacher ioc. . cc. a. ese eee 2.50: aueltie en, 
eeanumar andclrimary Departments...) 20.6. .'s.06 6s 2. OO.g ean 
vce igi School... 4: svn ener nes es Salary of regular teacher 
MOMS COOL NSN 6 ca als Sisl have Re eee} Salary of regular teacher 


1. The sum of $50 per annum, in addition to the scheduled sal- 
ary, shall be paid to each grade teacher and kindergarten assistant in 
Seventh Avenue. 


2. The sum of $150 per annum, in addition to the scheduled 
salary, shall be paid to the kindergarten directress in Seventh Avenue. 


3. First Assistants, teaching classes of the highest grade, shall 
receive $150 additional per year while teaching such grade. 


4. All teachers must serve one year as temporary teacher, upon 
the completion of which, if satisfactory, they shall enter upon the 
first year of the permanent grade. 


5. All increases of salary under this schedule shall be based 
upon merit and efficiency to be ascertained so far as practicable from 
the official records of the Board of Education. Such increases shall 
be recommended by the Superintendent and approved by the appro- 
priate Committee. 


6. Teachers absent from duty on account of furlough or other 
excused absence for a period in the aggregate not longer than two 
months in any one year, shall not suffer thereby any loss of time in 
reaching the next higher salary grade. 


7. No special salary now paid shall be reduced by reason of this 
schedule. 


i 


ea a eas 
ay 4 fa " 
‘ ee a y's eS 


ie ft 


NAR Fe 
al , 4 


levee aed tag Nala 


or 


SCnOere “BOOKS MARS SE EC. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS, MAPS, ETC. 


PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
READING. | 


First GRADE. 


Literature—Stories for Children, Lane; Fairy Tale 
and Fable, Thompson; Old-Time Stories (also 2d 
erade), somythes Child's; Garden of. Verses; Folk Lore 
Stories and Proverbs, Wiltse. 


Nature—Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew, Craik; Nature’s 
Byways (also 2d grade), Ford; The Plant Baby and Its 
Friends, Brown; From September to June (also 2d 
grade), Warren. 


Geography—Around the World, First Book (also 2d 
grade), Carroll. 


Miscellaneous—The Children’s Primer, Cyr; The Chil- 
dren’s First Reader, Cyr; The Baldwin Primer; the Hia- 
watha Primer, Holbrooke; School Reading, First Year, 
Baldwin; Our Home and School Reader, Book 1, Taylor; 
New Era Reader, No. 1; Our Little Book for Little Folks, 
Wrosby,, , lhe Finch Primer; The Finch) First’ Reader; 
Beginners’ Reader, No. 1, Collard; The Beginner’s 
Reader, Bass; Stepping Stones to Literature, No. 1, 
Arnold and Gilbert; New Education Reader, No. 1; 
New Education Reader, No. 2; Perception Cards, No. 1; 
Perception Cards, No. 2; Morse Reader, No. 1. 


SECOND GRADE. 


Literature—Old-Time Stories (also. Ist grade), 
Smythe; Heart of Oak Books, Vol. 1, Norton; Fairy Sto- 
ries and Fables, Baldwin; Rhymes and Fables (also 3rd 
grade), Haaren; Songs and Stories (also 3d grade), 
Haaren; The Story Reader, Logie and Uecke; Classic 
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Stories; Docas, The Indian Boy; Fairy Tales, Shaw; 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Part 1, Wiltse; Grimm’s Fairy - 
Tales, Part 2, Wiltse; Robinson Crusoe, Defoe (P. S. P. 
Co.); True Fairy Stories, Blakewell; Book of Nature 
Myths, Holbrook; Tales from Wonderland, Baumbach. 


Nature—Nature’s Byways (also Ist grade), Ford; All 
the: Year Round, PRarts1,. 2; ands “(alsoesd sorade), 
Strong; Plant Life, Bass; Animal Life, Bass; Sea Side 
and Way Side, Vol. 1, Wright; Cats and Dogs, Johonnot ; 
From September to June (also Ist grade), Warren; The 
World and Its People, Book 1, Dunton; Introduction to 
Leaves from Nature’s Story Book, Kelly; among the 
Meadow People, Pierson; Bird Life Stories, (also 3d grade) 
Weed. 


Geography—Around the World, First Book (also Ist 
grade), Carroll. 


History—Stories of Great Inventors, Macomber. 


Miscellaneous—The Children’s Second Reader, Cyr; 
School Reading, Second Year, Baldwin; New Era 
Reader, No. 2; Beginner’s Reader, No. 2, Collard; Step- 
ping Stones to Literature, No. 2; New Education Reader, 
No. 3; New Education Reader, No. 4; Perception Cards, 
INO) es vlorse (Reader. Nowe! 


_ TuirD GRADE. 


Literature—Rhymes and Fables (also 2d_ grade), 
Haaren; Songs and Stories (also 2d grade), Haaren; 
Fairy Life, Haaren; Heart of Oak Books, Vol. 2, Norton; 
Old Stories of the East, Baldwin; Andersen’s Fairy Tales, 
First Series; Andersen’s Fairy Tales, Second Series; Na- 
ture, Myth and Story, Book 3; Sir Bevis, Jefferies. 


Nature—Sea Side and Way Side, No. 2, Wright; 
Feathers and Fur, Johonnot; My Saturday Bird Class 
(also 4th grade), Miller; Stories of My Four Friends 
(also 4th grade), Andrews; Long’s Wood Folk Stories: 
—Secrets of the Woods, Wilderness Ways, Ways of 
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Wood Folk, Wood Folk at School (also 4th and 5th 
grades) ; All the Year Round, Parts 1, 2 and 3 (also 2d 
grade), Strong; Bird Life Stories (also 2nd grade), Weed. 


Geography—Seven Little Sisters (also 4th grade), 
Andrews; Each and All (also 4th grade), Andrews; 
The World and Its People, Book II, Dunton; Around the 
World, Book 2 (also 4th grade), Carroll; Aunt Martha’s 
Corner Cupboard (also 4th grade), Kirby; Geographical 
Reader, First Book, King; Big and Little People of Other 
Lands, Shaw. 


History—Stories of Old Greece, Firth; Young Folks’ 
History of the United States, Higginson; The Far East 
and Far West Red Children, Pratt. 


Miscellaneous—The Children’s Third Reader, CMiee 
School Reading, Third Year, Baldwin; New Era 
Reader, No. 3; Morse Reader, No. 3; Twilight Stories, 
Foulke; Braided Straws, Foulke; Stepping Stones to Lit- 
erature, No. 3; Stories of Great Artists (also 4th grade), 
Horne and Scobey. 


FouRTH GRADE. 


Literature—Arabian Nights, Aladdin; Fifty Famous 
Stories Retold, Baldwin; Fanciful Tales, Stockton; Heart 
of Oak Books, Vol. 3, Norton; Aesop’s Fables, Stickney ; 
Ballads and Tales (also 5th grade), Haaren; Fairy Tales 
(also 5th grade), Rolfe; Asgard Stories. 


Nature—My Saturday Bird Class (also 3d grade), 
Miller; Stories Mother Nature Told, Andrews; Sea Side 
and Way Side, No. 3, Wright; Stories of My Four 
Friends (also 3d grade), Andrews; Stories of Starland, 
Proctor; Long’s Wood Folk Stories:—Secrets of the 
Woods, Wilderness Ways, Ways of Wood Folk, Wood 
Folk at School (also 3d and 5th grades). 


Geography—Seven Little Sisters (also 3d grade), An- 
drews; Each and All (also 3d grade), Andrews; Around 
the World, Book 2 (also 3d grade), Carroll; The World 
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and Its People, Book III., Smith; The World and Its 
People, Book IV. (also 5th grade), Coe; North America 
(also 5th grades), Carpenter; South America (also 5th 
and 6th grades), Carpenter; Europe (also 6th grade), 
Carpenter; Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard (also 3d 
grade), Kirby; On the Farm, Parker; Geographical 
Reader, Second Book, King. 


History—Biographical Booklets (also 5th grade), 
Baldwin; Indians and Pioneers (also 5th grade), Haz- 
ard; Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans 
(also 5th grade), Eggleston; The Story of the Greeks 
(also 5th grade), Guerber; First Steps in the History of 
Our Country (also 5th grade), Mowry; Ten Boys (also 
5th grade), Andrews; Stories of Pioneer Life, Bass; Dis- 
coverers and Explorers (also 5th grade), Shaw. 


Miscellaneous—The Children’s Fourth Reader, Cyr; 
School Reading, Fourth Year, Baldwin; New Era 
Reader, No. 4; Stepping Stones to Literature, No. 4; 
Morse Reader, No. 4; Stories of Great Artists (also 3rd 
grade), Horne and Scobey. 


FirtH GRADE. 


Literature—Ballads and Tales (also 4th grade), 
Haaren; Fairy Tales (also 4th grade), Rolfe; Kingsley’s 
Water Babies, Stickney; Book of Tales, Swinton; Chil- 
dren’s Stories of American Literature, Wright. 


Nature—Plants and their Children, Dana; Long’s Wood 
Folk Stories:—Secrets of the Woods, Wilderness Ways, 
Ways of Wood Folk, Wood Folk at School (also 3d and 
Ath grades). 


Geography—The World and Its People, Book IV. 
(also 4th grade), Coe; The World and Its People, Book 
V. (also 6th grade), Coe; North America (also 4th 
grade), Carpenter; South America (also 4th and 6th 
grades), Carpenter; Asia (also 6th grade), Carpenter; 
Geographical Reader, Third Book, ete Uncle Robert’s 
Visit (also 6th grade), Parker. 
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History—Biographical Booklets (also 4th grade), 
Baldwin; Indians and Pioneers (also 4th grade), Haz- 
ard; The Colonies, Dutton; Stories of Great Americans 
for Little Americans (also 4th grade), Eggleston; Sto- 
ries of American Life and Adventure (also 6th grade), 
Eggleston; The Story of the Greeks (also 4th grade), 
Guerber; The Story of the Romans (also 6th grade), 
Guerber; First Steps in the History of Our Country (also 
4th grade), Mowry; Beginner’s American History. 
Montgomery; Story of Our Country (also 6th grade), 
Burton; Ten Boys (also 4th grade), Andrews; The Story 
of American History (also 6th grade), Blaisdell; Pri-. 
mary History of the United States (also 6th grade), Mc- 
Master; Discoverers and Explorers (also 4th grade), 
pilawe Voune. Citizen Dole; Stories ; of. the Ancient 
Greeks, Shaw. 


Miscellaneous—School Reading, Fifth Year, Baldwin; 
New Era Reader, No. 5; The Children’s Fifth Reader, 
Cyr; Stepping Stones to Literature, No. 5; Morse Read- 
er, No. 5. 


SIxTH GRADE. 


Literature—Kingsley’s Greek Heroes, Tetlow; Robin- 
son Crusoe, Defoe; Heart of Oak Books, Vol. 4, Norton. 

Geography—The World and Its People, Book V. (also 
5th grade), Coe; The World and Its People, Book VI. 
(also 7th and 8th grades); The World and Its People, 
Book VII. (also 7th and 8th grades), Badlam; The 
World and Its People, Book VIII. (also 7th and 8th 
grades), Kellogg; The World and Its People, Book IX. 
(also 7th and 8th grades) ; South America (also 4th and 
5th grades), Carpenter; Europe (also 4th grade), Car- 
penter; Asia (also 5th grade), Carpenter; Uncle Robert’s 
Visit (also 5th grade), Parker; Geographical Reader, 
Fourth Book, King. 


History—Stories of American Life and Adventure 
(also 5th grade), Eggleston; The Story of the Romans 
(also 5th grade), Guerber; Story of Our Country (also 
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5th grade), Burton; Stories of the American Revolution, 
First Series (also 7th grade), Tomlinson; Stories of the 
American Revolution, Second Series (also 7th grade), 
Tomlinson; ‘The Young American (also 7th grade). Jud- 
son; Hero Stories from American History, Blaisdell and 
Ball; American History (also 7th and 8th grades), Mont- 
gomery; School History of the United States (also 7th 
and 8th grades), McMaster; History of the United States 
(also 7th and 8th grades), Fiske; History of the United 
States (also 7th and 8th grades), Mowry; History of the 
United States (also 7th and 8th grades), Gordy; Story of 
the Thirteen Colonies, Guerber; The Story of American 
History (also 5th grade), Blaisdell; Primary History of 
the United States (also 5th grade), McMaster. 


Miscellaneous—School Reading, Sixth Year, Baldwin; 
Stepping Stones to Literature, No. 6. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


Literature—Classics for Children:—Irving’s Sketch 
Book (also 8th grade), Seven American Classics, Swin- 
ton. Heart of Oak Books, Vol. 6, Norton; Studies in Lit- 
erature and Composition (also 8th grade), Skinner. 


Geography—The World and Its People, Book VI. 
(also 6th and 8th grades); The World and Its People, 
Book VII. (also 6th and 8th grades), Badlam; The 
World and Its People, Book VIII. (also 6th and 8th 
grades), Kellogg; The World and Its People, Book IX 
(also 6th and 8th grades), Rupert; Geographical Reader, 
Fifth Book, King; Australia and Her Colonies, Carpenter. 


History—Stories of the American Revolution, First Se- 
ries (also 6th grade), Tomlinson ; Stories of the American 
Revolution, Second Series (also 6th grade), Tomlinson ; 
The Young American (also 6th grade), Judson; Ameri- 
can History (also 6th and 8th grades), Montgomery; 
Stories of New Jersey (also 8th grade), Stockton; 
Twelve Naval Captains, Seawell; School History of the 
United States (also 6th and 8th grades), McMaster; His- 
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tory of the United States (also 6th and 8th grades), 
Fiske; History of the United States (also 6th and 8th 
~ grades), Mowry; History of the United States (also 6th 
and 8th grades), Gordy; Story of the Great Republic, 
Guerber. 


Miscellaneous—School Reading, Seventh Year, Bald- 
win; Stories of Industry, Vol. I., Chase & Clow; Stories 
of Industry, Vol. I]., Chase & Clow; Stepping Stones to 
Paverature,: Now-7: 


EIGHTH GRADE, 


Litertaure—Classics for Children: —AIrving’s Sketch 
Book (also 7th grade); Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather ; 
Scotts Lady of the ‘Lake;’ Vamb sales from Shakes- 
peare. The Student’s Series:—Goldsmith’s ‘Traveler 
and Deserted Village; Studies in Literature and Com- 
position (also 7th grade), Skinner; Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare’s Tragedies, Rolfe; Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare’s Comedies, Rolfe. 


Geography—The World and Its People, Book VI. 
(also 6th and 7th grades); The World and Its People, 
Book VII. (also 6th and 7th grades), Badlam; The 
World and Its People, Book VIII. (also 6th and 7th 
grades), Kellogg; The World and Its People, Book IX. 
(also 6th and 7th grades); Geographical Reader, Fifth 
Book, King. 


History—Stories of New Jersey (also 7th grade), 
Stockton; American History (also 6th and 7th grades), 
Montgomery; School History of the United States (also 
6th and 7th grades), McMaster; History of the United 
States (also 6th and 7th grades), Fiske; History of the 
United States (also 6th and 7th grades), Mowry; His- 
tory of the United States (also 6th and 7th grades), 
Gordy; English History for Americans, Higginson; Sto- 
ries from English History, Creighton; Tales from Eng- 
lish History, Rolfe; Tales from Scottish History, Rolfe; 
Scott’s Tales of Chivalry, Rolfe; Sketches from British 
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History, Powell; Short Stories from English History, 
Blaisdell; English History, Merrill; Stories from Hero- 
dotus, Church; American Citizen, Dole. 


Miscellaneous—School Reading, Eighth Year, Bald- 
win; Stepping Stones to Literature, No. 8. 


Riverside Literature Series—AlIl grades. 

Home and School Classics—All grades. 

Standard Literature Series—Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Sev- 
enth and Eighth Grades. 


For TEACHER’S USE. 


In the Child’s World, Poulsson; Nature in Verse, 
Lovejoy; Beacon Lights of Patriotism, Carrington; In- 
troduction to American Literature, Matthews; Lessons 
with Plants, Bailey; Handbook of Nature Study, Lange; 
Nature Study in Elementary Schools, Wilson; Manual 
of Geography, Redway; Lessons in the New Geography, 
Trotter; Land-ot Song, Books4, 2.ands2:-bunctuation, 
O’Neill. 


LANGUAGE. 
The Mother Tongue, Parts I. and II. 


SPELLING 
Rational Spelling Book Nos. 1 and 2, Rice. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Natural Elementary and Advanced Geographies; Til- 
den’s Commercial Geography; Cornell’s Outline Maps; 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Grand and Imperial Maps; Rand, 
McNally & Co.’s Maps; Werner’s Maps; New Century 
Development Maps; Heath’s Outline Maps; J. L. Ham- 
mett Co.’s Maps; New Jersey School Map. 
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ACR EE NEE LTC. 


Hornbrook’s Primary and Grammar School Arithmetics ; 
Atwood’s Complete Graded Arithmetic; Giffin’s Num- 
ber Chart; Gleason’s Arithmetical Cards; Greenleaf’s In- 
tellectual Arithmetic. 


ALGEBRA. 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 


HISTORY: 
Eggleston’s United States History. 


DRAWING. 


Prang’s Primary Manual, Ist year, 2nd year; Prang’s 
Drawing Manuals for 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th years. 
Drawing models, Modelling clay, Colored paper. 


MUSIC. 


Natural System of Music Readers; Songs for Little 
Children; Patti Hill’s Song Book; Nursery Rhymes, 
Elliot; Gaynor Song Book; Silver Song Series; The Coda; 
Songs of the Nation. 


WRITING. 


Gem Vertical Spelling Blanks, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4; Col- 
onial Spelling Blanks, Single and Double Ruled. 


BOOKKEEPING. 


Meservey’s Single Entry Bookkeeping; Eaton’s Busi- 
ness Forms; Eaton’s Exercise Manual; Sandy’s’ Ameri- 
can Accountant. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Webster’s International and Collegiate Dictionaries; 
Fitz's Globes; Joslyn’s Globes; Holbrook’s Globes; 
Franklin Publishing Company’s Globes; Hooker’s First 
Book in Physiology; Smith’s Primer of Physiology and 
Hygiene; The Human Body and Its Health; Occupation 
Material. 


PGE OCHO: 


Mathematics—Wentworth’s School Algebra;  Estill’s 
Numerical Problems in Plane Geometry with Metric and 
Logarithmic Tables; McCurdy’s Exercise Book in Al- 
gebra; Crockett’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry with 
Tables. Well’s New Higher Algebra; Well’s Six-place 
Logarithmic Tablets; King’s Business Arithmetic. . 


Latin—Greenough and Kittredge’s Virgil; Harkness’ 
Grammar, new edition; Kelsey’s Caesar; Gleason’s A Term 
of Ovid; Collar & Daniell’s First Latin Book; Kelsey’s 
Cicero; Barss’ Writing Latin. 


Greek—Goodwin’s Grammar; Goodwins’ Xenophon Ana- 
basis; White’s First Greek Book, new edition; Seymour’s 
Iliad, Books I.-VI. with vocabulary; Pearson’s Greek 
Prose Composition. 


German—Worman’s First Book; Joynes-Meissner’s 
German Grammar; Joynes-Meissner’s German Reader; 
Herman Boison’s German Prose; Sheldon’s German Gram- 
mar; Brandt’s German Reader; Stein’s German Exercises; 
Luben Auswahl II.; Kluge German Literature; German 
Texts (Heath) ; German Texts (A. B. C.) ; German Classi- 
cal Texts. 


French—Edgren’s French Grammar; Super’s Prepara- 
tory Reader; Fraser & Squair’s Elementary French Gram- 
mar; Bowen’s French Lyrics; Francis’ Introductory French 
Prose. 
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English—Maxwell & Smith’s Writings in English; 
The Lake English Classics; Pocket English Classics; River- 
side Literature Series; Standard English Classics; Long- 
man’s English Classics; Baskerville & Sewell’s English 
Grammar; Webster’s English Composition and Literature; 
Pancoast’s Introduction to English Literature; Pancoast’s 
Standard English Poems; Carpenter and Brewster’s Modern. 
English Prose; The Temple School Shakespeare. 


History—Coman & Kendall’s History of England; 
Channing’s Students’ History of the United States; Mc- 
Laughlin’s History of the American Nation; Fiske’s History 
of the United States; Myer’s Eastern Nations and Greece; 
Hart’s Epochs of American History; American History 
Leaflets; Morey’s Roman History; Ivanhoe Historical Note 
Book Series. 


Natural Science—Dana’s Geological Story; Williams’ 
Chemistry; Bergen’s Botany; Bergen’s Key and Flora; 
Avery’s School Physics; Newcombe’s Elements of As- 
tronomy ; Manual of Experimental Physics; Kellogg’s Ele- 
mentary Zoology; Overton’s Applied Physiology; Jegi’s 
Human Physiology; Clark and Dennis’ Laboratory Manual; 
Irish’s Qualitative Analysis. 


Music—Natural System of Music Readers. 


Miscellaneous—Laughlin’s Elements of Political Econ- 
omy; Webster’s International and Collegiate Dictionaries ; 
Sandy’s Bookkeeping; Bullock’s Introduction to the Study 
of Economics; Kiepert’s Classical Maps; Johnston’s Classi- 
cal Maps; Spruner-Bretschneider’s Historical Wall Maps of 
Europe; Thurston’s Economics and Industrial History; 
Adams’ Commercial Geography; New Commercial Law; 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor; Talisman Historical 
Maps; Modern Business Penmanship. 


Drawing models; modeling clay; colored paper. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL. 


First Book of Physical Geography; Lessons in Physical 
Geography; Elements of Botany; Animals (Jordan, Kel- 
logg & Heath) ; First Lessons in Physical Science for Gram- 
mar Science; How to make School Gardens; Pollard Manu- 
al of Synthetic Reading and Spelling; Teaching of Ele- 
mentary Mathematics; Elements of General Method; Meth- 
od of Recitation; Systematic Methodology; Essentials of 
Method; Briefer Course in Psychology; New Psychology ; 
_ Educational Reformers; School Management (Tompkins) ; 
Educational Creeds of the Nineteenth Century; Songs and 
Music of Froebel’s Mother Play; Mottoes and Com- 
mentaries of Froebel’s Mother Play. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BooKS FoR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS’ USE. 


First Book of Forestery; Blossom Hosts and _ Insect 
Guests; Nature Study and Life; How to Know the Wild 
Flowers; Report of Committee of Fifteen; Language Arts 
(Hinsdale) ; Psychology of Number; Manual of Pedagog- 
ics; Method in Education; Art of Teaching (White) ; 
Teaching of English; Introductions to Psychology ; History 
of Education (Davidson) ; Educational Foundations (Har- 
ris) ; Source Book of History of Education ; School Hygiene 
(Edward R. Shaw) ; Pedagogics of the Kindergarten ; Edu- 
cation by Development; Age of Fable (Bulfinch) ; Age of 
Chivalry (Bulfinch) ; Norse Stories; Two Children of the 
Foothills ; In Story Land; Story of Child Nature. 


Music—Natural System of Music Readers. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 
Weineck’s Guide to English. 
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RULES 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


ORGAN TZ A Te) IN, 


1. The Board of Education shall meet on the second 
day of January of each year, or as soon thereafter as prac-. 
ticable, for the purpose of organization, at which time a 
president shall be elected for the ensuing year; but should. 
no election take place at that meeting, said election shall. 
be in order at any meeting convened thereafter. 


MEETINGS. 


2. Regular monthly meetings of the Board shall be . 
held on the last Friday of each month. The hour of the 
meeting shall be eight o’clock, P. M., during the year. 
At the hour appointed the roll shall be called and the 
names of the members then present recorded by the Sec- 
retary. The names of other members shall be recorded 
as they may afterward appear. As soon as a quorum 
shall be present the Board shall proceed to business, and 
after the organization, no member shall retire without the 
permission of the Chair. 

A quorum shall consist of a majority of the Commis-. 
sioners of the Board, and no resolution or order shall be 
adopted unless with the consent of a like number; but a 
less number may adjourn from time to time. 

Special meetings may be called by the President when’ 
he shall deem it expedient, and shall be called whenever 
requested in writing by five members. 
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PUTTERS OF PRESIDENGE 


3. The President, or in his absence, a President pro 
tem., shall preside at the meetings of the Board, shall pre- 
serve order and decorum, may speak to points of order, and 
decide all questions of order, subject to an appeal to the 
Board on motion of any member, regularly seconded ; and no 
other business shall be in order until the appeal shall have 
been decided. He may express his opinion on any subject 
under debate, but in such case he shall leave the chair 
and not resume it while the question is pending; but he 
may state facts, give his opinion on questions of order, or 
explain his vote without leaving his seat. He shall 
appoint all committees and be ex-officio a member of the 
same. He shall also be the executive officer of the Board, 
and as such, sign contracts and leases, and perform such 
other duties as the Board may prescribe. 


DUTIES OF VICE-PRESIDENT. 


4. The Vice-President shall, in the absence of the 
President, or in the event of his inability to act, have the 
powers and perform the duties of the President. 


DUTIES OF SBCR EDA Y: 


5. The Secretary shall give notice of all meetings of 
the Board, attend them and keep full minutes of the pro- 
ceedings ; notify the chairman of every special committee, 
stating the duties assigned and the names of his associ- 
ates; keep a full account of all moneys received and ex- 
pended, and a separate and detailed account with each 
school, and draw warrants for all payments ordered by 
the Board; prepare monthly a schedule of the names of 
the officers, teachers and janitors in the schools, and 
the amount of salary due to each. He shall, under the di- 
rection and rules of the Board, and of the several com- 
mittees, order all supplies for the schools and keep a 
duplicate of his orders, and have charge of the supplies in 
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stock ; he shall also have the custody of the records, books, 
and papers of the Board. He shall keep his office open 
daily from 8 A. M. until 5 P. M. (excepting Saturdays, 
when the offices of the Board shall be closed at 12 M.) 
and perform such other duties as may be required by law 
or the Board, and his compensation shall be as the Board 
may prescribe. 


DUPTES (On A SSlo TANS toh i ITA RY, 


6. The Assistant Secretary shall assist the Secretary 
in the discharge of his duties. In the absence of the Sec- 
_ retary he shall perform the duties of that office and render 

such other services as the Board may require. His com- 
pensation shall be as the Board may prescribe. 


OUT SvOR GME Y SUE RIN TEN LEN 


7. The City Superintendent shall have supervision of 
the schools, and shall visit them regularly and as fre- 
quently as possible. He shall, with the Committee on 
Text Books and Educational Supplies have the general 
direction and control of all examinations of pupils, and 
see that the regulations of the Board in relation to the 
schools are carried into effect. He shall receive the re- 
ports of the principals; keep full and accurate statistics 
of the schools in a suitable book or books; report to the 
Board monthly, the condition of the schools, with his 
suggestions thereon, and make the annual report to the 
Board required by law. He shall call and conduct, or 
cause to be conducted from time to time, such meetings 
of the teachers as he may deem advisable, or as the Board 
or any committee thereof may direct. He shall devote his 
whole time to the discharge of his official duties, and his 
compensation shall be such as the Board may prescribe. 
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DUTIES OF SUPERINTENDENT OF ERECTION 
AND REPAIRS. 


8. The Superintendent of Erection and Repairs shall 
supervise the erection, heating and ventilation and re- 
pairs of school houses under the direction of the commit- 
tees having charge of the same. He shall perform such 
other duties as the Board or the committees named may 
require. He shall also attend the meetings of the com- 
mittees under whose direction he discharges the duties of 
his office, including the Committee on Finance, to explain 
bills coming under his supervision; report daily at the 
office of the Board, and remain there when not elsewhere 
employed. His compensation shall be as the Board may 
prescribe. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


9. The Standing Committees for the year shall be as 
follows: 


1. Committee on Finance, nine members. 

2. Committee on Schoolhouses, nine members. 

3. Committee on Repairs, Heating and Sanitation, 
nine members. 

4. Committee on Teachers, nine members. 

Committee on Evening and Drawing Schools, nine 

members. 

6. Committee on Text Books and Educational Sup- 
plies, nine members. 

7. Committee on Furniture and General Supplies, 
nine members. 

8. Committee on Permits, President, chairman of 
Committee on Teachers and the City Super- 
intendent. 

g. Committee on Attendance, President and Chair- 
men of the Teachers’ Committee, and of Com- 
mittee on Evening and Drawing Schools. 


on 


10. THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE shall have general 
charge and supervision of all the financial affairs of the 
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Board; they shall present to the Board, annually, at the 
time prescribed by law, an estimate of the amount of 
money required for the support of the public schools 
during the year, specifying the several sums for each 
branch of expenditure, and apportion the amounts appro- 
priated for the use of this Board as soon as possible after 
such appropriation; supervise and examine all accounts 
of receipts and disbursements and report to the Board at 
each regular meeting the amounts received and expended 
under each branch of the expenditure from the commence- 
ment of the fiscal year. In case of necessity, after consul- 
tation with the committees interested, they shall read- 
just and reapportion the allotments to the several 
branches of expenditure, and report the same to the 
Board; and report from time to time on the character 
and propriety of all additional or extraordinary expendi- 
tures. They shall also receive and examine all bills and 
accounts referred to them by the Board, and if satisfied 
of their correctness, shall so certify thereon and return 
the same to the Board at their next regular meeting after 
such reference, unless required by the Board to report 
thereon sooner, and shall. audit and approve, before pay- 
ment, the pay and rent rolls. They shall also examine 
into all controverted claims and report thereon to the 
Board. They shall also cause to be effected insurance 
against loss by fire on all school buildings and the con- 
tents thereof. 


11. THE CoMMITrEE ON ScHooL Houskss shall have su- 
pervision of schoo! sites and buildings; recommend 
appropriate sites for school houses; cause to be prepared 
and submit to the Board plans and specifications for the © 
erection of such houses, extensions or additions as shall 
be ordered by the Board and cause all contracts for the 
performance of the work to be duly executed, heating 
and ventilating methods included, and shall examine into 
all requests for the use of school buildings, for other than 
regular school purposes, and report thereon to the Board. 


12. THE COMMITTEE ON REPAIRS, HEATING AND SANITA- 
TION shall have supervision and charge of all work of every 
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description required in placing and maintaining in repair 
all school houses, including all apparatus and appliances 
for heating, ventilation and sanitation, and shall pur- 
chase such materials as shall in their judgment be re- 
quired in placing and maintaining such buildings, appara- 
tus and appliances, in repair. 

They shall visit all the schools and determine what re- 
pairs are required and shall have the required repairs 
tabulated under proper headings; shall advertise for bids 
for the required work and shall furnish specifications and 
plans where needed. 


They shall examine all applicants for positions as jan- 
itors, and recommend to the Board for appointment such 
as they deem qualified, and determine the salaries to be 
paid. They shall prescribe the duties of janitors, and pub- 
lish directions for their government, and for cause may 
recommend to the Board their discharge. If a vacancy 
occurs between the meetings of the Board, the chairman 
of the Committee shall have power to temporarily appoint 
janitors, and the chairman may, in emergency, suspend 
a janitor until the case shall be acted upon by the Com- 
mittee and the Board. 


They shall have supervision of the sanitary condition of 
the schools and their surroundings, and, from time to 
time, recommend such measures as they may deem nec- 
essary for the prevention of disease and promotion of 
the health of the pupils and teachers; also, to prepare 
rules and regulations for the guidance and control of the 
Medical Inspectors, and report same to the Board for 
its action. 


13. THE COMMITTEE ON TEACHERS shall have super- 
vision of all schools except the Evening and Drawing 
Schools. They shall recommend to the Board, from time 
to time, for appointment, promotion or transfer in the 
schools under their supervision any duly licensed per- 
sons who are recommended by the City Superintendent 
and who in their judgment are fully qualified. With the 
City Superintendent they may temporarily employ and 
determine the grade of teachers in such schools, but 
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temporary appointments shall be submitted to the Board 
for approval or rejection at its next meeting. They shall 
determine the salaries for teachers in schools under their 
supervision and report the same to the Board for its ap- 
proval. They shall investigate all complaints made 
against teachers in such schools and report thereon to 
the Board whenever required; and with the sanction of 
the President, may, in emergency, suspend a teacher in 
such schools until the case shall have been acted upon by 
the Board. In cases of suspension, a written statement 
of facts upon which suspension is based shall be filed 
in the office of the City Superintendent for the informa- 
tion of the Commissioners. They shall perform such 
other duties as may be prescribed by the regulations or 
directed by the Board. 


14. THE COMMITTEE ON EVENING AND DRAWING 
ScHOOLS shall have supervision of these schools. They shall 
recommend to the Board, from time to time, for appoint- 
ment, promotion or transfer in the schools under their 
Supervision, any duly licensed persons who are recom- 
mended by the City Superintendent and who in their 
judgment are fully qualified. They shall, also, from 
time to time, recommend such regulations for their man- 
agement as they may deem advisable, and by personal 
inspection and examination acquaint themselves with 
their condition and report thereon to the Board. They 
shall exercise supervision and perform duties regarding 
the Evening and Drawing Schools and the teachers there- 
in similar in all respects to those required of the Com- 
mittee on Teachers toward the schools under their care, 
as specified in Rule 13. 


15. THE COMMITTEE ON TExtT Books AND EDUCATIONAL 
Suppuiks shall, from time to time, recommend to the Board 
such school books, maps, globes, charts and illustrative ap- 
paratus as they may think best adapted to the wants of the 
schools, but no vote shall be taken upon such recommen- 
dation until one month has elapsed, and no text book in- 
tended to supersede one in use shall be introduced, except 
at the commencement of a term. They shall contract for 
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such books, maps, globes, charts and apparatus as well 
as all other educational supplies required in the courses 
of study and all stationery; superintend the printing of 
all reports, documents, blank forms, etc., that may be 
especially, ordered by the Board, or required in the 
transaction of the current business of the schools, and 
provide for the regular delivery thereof by the contractor 
to the Secretary of the Board; and they shall have charge 
of the course of study in all the schools, and, from time 
to time, recommend such alterations and revisions thereof, 
as they may deem proper. They shall also direct and, 
with the Superintendent, prescribe the times and rules for 
all examinations of pupils which may be ordered by the 
Board. 


16. THE COMMITTEE ON FURNITURE AND GENERAL SUP- 
PLIES shall, under the direction of the Board, provide the 
school furniture and all miscellaneous articles and sup- 
plies not specified in the rules defining the duties of other 
committees, and shall provide all fuel, light, power and 
water. 


17, THE COMMITTEE ON PERMITS shall have power to 
grant transfers of pupils from one school district to another. 


18. THE COMMITTEE ON ATTENDANCE Shall have full 
charge and control of all matters relating to the enforce- 
ment of school attendance. They shall, with the City 
Superintendent, divide the city into attendance districts 
and assign officers thereto; shall direct the chief attend- 
ance officer in the performance of his duties, and in gen-- 
eral direct and control all matters relating to the enforce- 
ment of the compulsory education act. 


19. All committees shall discharge their duties without 
special direction of the Board, where the power is ex- 
pressly given; but no action of a committee shall be bind- 
ing until reported to and approved by the Board. No 
member of the Board shall be interested in or derive pe- 
cuniary benefit directly or indirectly, from any contract, 
agreement or purchase made by or for any committee of 
the Board. Every report shall be signed by a majority 
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of the committee and shall contain a statement of facts, 
with their opinion in writing. No report shall be made 
by a committee unless the subject thereof shall have been 
considered at a meeting of which the members have been 
notified. When such report is made, a minority of the 
committee may also present their views in writing. 


RUE BS) Ge Oi The 


20. The regular order of business at the meetings of 
the Board shall be as follows: 


Calling the roll. 

Reading the minutes. 

Reception of Communications. 
Presentation of Bills and Claims. 
Reports of Standing Committees. 
Reports of Special Committees. 
Notices and Resolutions. 
Unfinished Business. 
Miscellaneous Business. 


0 ON ANP W YN 


The order of business or any rule of the Board may be 
suspended temporarily at any meeting by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present. 


21. All motions and resolutions, for the consideration 
of the Board, shall be seconded, and, if required by the 
President or any member of the Board, reduced to writ-_ 
ing, and when any such motion or resolution shall have 
been stated by the Chair, or read by the Secretary, it shall 
be deemed to be in possession of the Board. 


22. It shall be in order for a member at any time, 
when the attention of the Board is not occupied with 
other business, to make inquiries in regard to any sub- 
ject connected with the affairs of the Board, and to re- 
ceive answers thereto; but he shall not be permitted to 
make the subject of inquiry a matter of debate, except on 
a motion made and seconded at an appropriate time in the 
order of business. Such inquiry shall in all cases be ad- 
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dressed to the chair, and the reply made by him or by 
the member specially directed by him to reply. No mem- 
ber shall interrupt another in possession of the floor with- 
out his consent, nor then, except to correct a misappre- 
hension or a misrepresentation. 


23. No member shall speak more than twice on the 
same question at any meeting, except by general con- 
sent; nor shall a member occupy the floor more than ten 
minutes at one time without like consent. 


24. If any member, in speaking, shall transgress the 
rules of the Board, the President or any member may 
call him to order, in which case the member shall resume 
his seat, and on the point of order being stated, the Chair 
shall decide the same without debate; but such decision 


may be appealed from, in which case the Board shall 
decide. 


25. When a question is under debate, no motion shall 
be received except— 


To adjourn. 

To lay on the-table, 

The previous question. 

To commit. 

To postpone indefinitely. 

To postpone to a certain time. 
To amend. 


—which motion shall have precedence in the order named. 
A motion to adjourn, to lay on the table, or for the pre- 
vious question, shall be decided without debate. 


26. The previous question may be demanded by one- 
- third of the members present, and shall be in this form: 
“Shall the main question be now put?” and its effect shall 
be to end debate and bring the Board to a direct vote, first 
upon amendments, if any, and then upon the main ques- 
tion. 


27. The yeas and nays shall be ordered on any ques- 
tion on demand of one member. Every member present 
shall vote when his name is called, if required by the Pres- 
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ident or any other member and the names of the members 
refusing to vote upon any resolution shall be recorded as 
voting in the negative. 


28. No reconsideration shall be had except upon the 
motion of a member who voted with the majority, nor 
later than the second regular meeting after the original 
vote was taken, nor by less than sixteen votes. 


29. The Board may form itself into a Committee of 
the Whole, which shall be governed by the rules of the 
Board so far as applicable, and a motion for the commit- 
tee to rise may be made by any member at any time. 


30. In other respects the proceedings of the Board 
shall be conducted according to the usual rules of parlia- 
mentary law, for which rules “Cushing’s Law and Prac- 
tise of Legislative Assemblies,” shall be accepted as au- 
thority. 


31. These rules may be amended at a regular meet- 
ing, on One month’s notice in writing given at a regular 
meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the members of the 
Board. 
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REGU GATIONS 


FOR THE 


GOVERNMENT OB SER Seri OO ls 


I—SYSTEM AND GRADE. 


The schools under the government of the Board shall 
consist of the following: 


Kindergarten, 

Primary, 

Grammar, 

High, . 

Normal and Training, 
Evening, 

Drawing, 

Industrial, 

Colored, 

Summer, 


Ungraded, 


which shall be open for the instruction of pupils of both 
sexes, to be classed separately or in mixed classes, as the 
Board may from time to time determine. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


The Kindergarten Course shall comprise the usual in- 
struction and training adapted to children from the ages 
of four to six. 

No child shall be admitted to a kindergarten class who 
is under four years of age, and children may be promoted 
to primary classes who are five years of age, and who 
show sufficient maturity. 

Kindergarten classes shall be established in all primary 
and grammar schools. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The Primary Course shall comprise in addition to the 
kindergarten course the four grades next succeeding. In 
case the requirements of the school system demand, ad- 
ditional grades may be established in Primary Schools. 


The studies pursued shall comprise spelling, reading, 
language lessons, writing, arithmetic, geography, ele- 
mentary physiology, nature study, drawing, manual train- 
ing, physical culture and vocal musc. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The Grammar Course shall include in addition to the 
Primary Course the four grades next succeeding. In ad- 
dition to the studies pursued in the Primary Course, al- 
gebra, bookkeeping and elementary science shall be 
taught. ; 

No pupil shall be admitted to a grammar school who 
has not completed the primary course. 

Certificates of graduation shall be presented to all pu- 
pils who satisfactorily complete the course. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The High School Course shall include the four grades 
next succeeding the Grammar Course. It shall comprise 
instruction in the elements of the sciences, mathematics, 
commercial studies, history and civics, English, drawing, 
music, manual training, physical culture, and such other 
branches, including Latin, Greek, German and French 
languages, as the Board shall prescribe. The introduc- 
tion and continuance of any study prescribed shall be dis- 
cretionary with the Committee on Normal and Training 
and High Schools, in conjunction with the President and 
City Superintendent. 


No pupil shall be admitted under the age of eleven 
years, nor without a certificate of graduation from a 
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grammar school; or, if the applicant has not been in at- 
tendance at a grammar school, upon an examination 
equivalent to that to which the pupils of the grammar 
schools are subjected for graduation. The Colored 
School, in its relation to the High School, as to candidates 
for admisson thereto, shall rank as a grammar school. 

The Committee on Normal and Training and High 
Schools, with the City Superintendent, may, at their dis- 
cretion, readmit pupils who may have lost their member- 
ship by absence. 

Certificates of graduation shall be presented to all pu- 
pils who satisfactorily complete the course. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


A Normal and Training School shall be maintained 
for the instruction and training of teachers and_ shall 
comprise a two-years’ course. 


No pupil shall be admitted without a certificate of 
graduation from the High School; or, if the applicant has 
not been in attendance at the High School, upon an exam- 
ination equivalent to that to which the pupls of the High 
School are subjected for graduation. 

Certificates of graduation, which shall also be licenses 
to teach in the City-of Newark, shall be granted to all pu- 
pils who satisfactorily complete the course. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Evening schools shall be maintained during such por- 
tion of the year as the Board may direct, for the instruc- 
tion of persons unable to attend school during the day. 
The studies shall be those prescribed for the primary, 
erammar and high schools. The terms and conditions of 
admission shall be prescribed by the Board, but no pupil 
shall be admitted under twelve years of age. 
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DRAWING SCHOOLS. 


Drawing schools shall be maintained during such por- 
tion of the year as the Board may direct for the instruc- 
tion of pupils in freehand, architectural and mechanical 
drawing, modeling and other studies that the Board may 
from time to time prescribe. The terms and conditions 
of admission shall be prescribed by the Board, but no pu- 
pil shall be admitted under fifteen years of age. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Industrial schools shall be maintained for the instruc- 
tion of poor and destitute children, in such primary stud- 
ies and industrial pursuits as may be deemed expedient; 
but no expenditure shall be made by the Board for such 
schools, except for educational purposes, nor shall the 
Board pay more than five hundred dollars per annum on 
account of rent for any such school. 


COLORED SCHOOLS. 


The colored schools shall be for the special accommo- 
dation of colored children, who shall be admitted on ap- 
plication to the principal, and the said schools shall be 
conducted in conformity with the regulations of the Board, 
so far as the same are applicable. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Summer: schools shall be maintained for such a period 
during the months of July and August as the Board may 
from time to time prescribe. 

The course of study pursued shall include all the branches 
taught in the primary and grammar schools so far as practic- 
able. 


UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


Ungraded schools shall be maintained for the instruc- 
tion and discipline of those children whom it may be 
deemed inexpedient to enroll in the graded schools. 

The course of study pursued shall include all branches 
taught in the primary and grammar schools so far as prac- 
ticable. 
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IIl—TERMS AND VACATIONS. 


J.) TERMS, 


The school year shall commence on the second Mon- 
day in September, and terminate on the Friday next pre- 
ceding the fourth day of July, and be divided into two. 
terms, ending respectively on the last school day in Janu- 
ary, and the Friday next preceding the fourth day of 


July. 
2. VACATIONS. 


The vacations shall be from Christmas to New Year’s. 
Day inclusive; one week, which shall include the first day 
of April; and all legal holidays. When any holiday shall 
occur on Thursday, the schools shall be closed on the fol- 
lowing Friday. At no other time shall the schools be 
closed, except by resolution of the Board, or by special 
consent of the President or the Cty Superintendent of 
Schools. 


III.—SESSIONS. 


I. KINDERGARTEN, PRIMARY, GRAMMAR, TRAINING AND. 
UNGRADED SCHOOLS. F 


The schools shall be open during the regular terms, five 
days in each week, from Monday to Friday inclusive, and 
there shall be two sessions daily—a morning session, from 
g A. M. to 11:45 A. M., with a recess as directed by the 
City Superintendent, and an afternoon session, from I :30: 
P. M. to 3:30 P. M., with gymnastic exercises in the 
school room near the middle of the session. In the first. 
grade an afternoon recess of ten minutes, to be super- 
vised by the assistants of that grade, may be given, at the 
discretion of the City Superintendent and the principal 
of the school. 

The afternoon session in the Training Department of 
the Normal School shall begin at 1 o’clock and end at 3 
o’clock each day. 
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Kindergarten classes may, at the discretion of the City 
Superintendent, be dismissed for the morning session at 
11:30 o'clock. 


2. NORMAL SCHOOL, HIGH SCHOOL AND COLORED SCHOOL. 


In the Normal School, High School and Colored 
School, at the discretion of the City Superintendent, the 
noon intermission may be reduced to three-quarters of an 
hour, and the school may be dismissed at 2:30 P. M. 


3. INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


In the Industrial Schools, at the discretion of the City 
Superintendent, the noon intermission may be reduced to 
one hour, and the school dismissed at 3 P. M. 


4. EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The Evening Schools, during their continuance, shall 
be open four evenings in each week—Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday. The session shall commence at 
7:30 P. M. and close at 9.30 P. M. 


5. DRAWING SCHOOLS. 


The Drawing Schools, during their continuance, shall 
be open é¢ither five or six evenings in each week as may 
be found necessary. The session shall commence at 7.30 
P. M. and close at 9.30 P. M. 


6. SINGLE SESSIONS. 


Upon extremely stormy days principals may hold a 
continuous session of their schools, closing at 1 P. M. 
They shall promptly notify the City Superintendent of 
such continuous session. 
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IV.—OPENING AND CLOSING EXERCISES. 


The morning sessions of the schools shall be opened, 
and the sessions of the evening schools shall be closed 
with the reading of a portion of the Holy Scriptures, 
without comment, and repeating the Lord’s Prayer. Vo- 
cal music, at the discretion of the principal, may be added 
to these exercises, but together they shall occupy no more 
than fifteen minutes. 


V.—PUPILS. 


I. ADMISSION. 


(a) Sanitary Condition—Successful vaccination or a 
former attack of smallpox shall be a condition of admis- 
sion to any school, and the certificate of a physician shall 
be necessary as to either before enrollment; but where in- 
susceptibility to the vaccine virus shall be claimed or rea- 
sonably demonstrated to the satisfaction of the Sanitary 
Committee, such children may be admitted to school un- 
der such provisions and restrictions as the said Commit- 
tee may decide upon in each individual case. 

Teachers and pupils residing in a house where an in- 
fectious or contagious disease exists, shall be imme- 
diately suspended from school, and shall not be readmit- 
ted, except as follows: In case of scarlet fever, smallpox, 
diphtheria, cholera, yellow fever and typhus fever, upon 
a certificate from the Board of Health; and, in all other 
cases of contagious disease, upon a physcian’s certificate 
or the certificate of the Meaical Inspector, that all dan- 
ger of contagion is passed. 


(b) Personali—No pupil shall be admitted into any 
school or received in any class unless personally clean; 
nor shall any child notoriously vicious, or having such 
prevous record in school as warrants his exclusion, be ad- 
mitted to any graded school. 
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2. ATTENDANCE AND PERMITS. 


All children shall attend the schools of the district in 
which they reside, unless for special reasons the Com- 
mittee on Permits shall give a written permit to attend 
elsewhere. 

All applications for permits must be presented in writ- 
ing to the committee at the rooms of the Board of Educa- 
tion, stating the reasons therefor, and, if granted, shall 
be kept on file in the office of the principal of the school 
until the close of the school year. All permits shall be 
valid for the school year, unless the accommodations are 
required for children residng in the district. 

Children in the eighth grade in any grammar school, 
removing from a district during the school year, may 
complete their course in the school in which they have 
been attending without special permission, unless their 
places are required for the accommodation of children 
residing in such district. 


3. NON-RESIDENT PUPILS. 


Non-residents may be admitted to the schools of this 
city upon the payment of a tuition fee, payable in advance, 
at the following rate per annum: Elementary Schools, 
$25; High School, $75; Normal School, $75; Evening 
High Schools, $25; Elementary Evening Schools, $12; 
Drawing School, $20. 


Ay RECEPTION AND, CLASSIFICATION. 


Every pupil on entering school shall be assigned to a 
class of the grade which examination shall show him pre- 
paced ta venter, 

No greater number of pupils shall be assigned to any 
class room than there are regular seats in such class 
room. 

No grammar class shall have less than forty pupils, 
except the eighth grade, where the minimum shall be 
thirty. 
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5. ABSENTEES, 


(a) Notification of Parents—When any pupils shall 
have been absent from school two consecutive days, the 
principal or class teacher shall inform the parents or guar- 
dian of the fact, unless the principal has satisfactory in- 
formation that the parent has knowledge of such ab- 
sence. No pupil shall, under any circumstances what- 
ever, be sent by any teacher to ascertain the cause of any 
other pupil’s absence from school. 


(b) Suspension—Any pupil who shall have been ab- 
sent ten days (or evenings in the evening school), dur- 
ing the term, may be suspended from school during the 
remainder of the term, unless it shall be shown to the 
satisfaction of the principal that the pupil has been sick, 
or has been detained by sickness in his or her family. But 
all cases of such suspension must be reported promptly to 
the City Superintendent for approval. 


6. INSTRUCTION. 


(a) Schoolroom.—The course of study and the meth- 
ods of teaching shall be as prescribed by the Board in the 
published Manual of Instruction, with such variations 
therefrom as the City Superintendent may, in his discre- 
tion, order in any school or class. 


(b) Preparation of Lessons Out of School.—No pupil 
of a grade lower than the fifth shall be required to pre- 
pare any lesson out of school. 


7- DISCIPLINE. 


(a) Detention.—Pupils deficient in lessons, disorderly 
or tardy, may be detained, not to exceed one hour, after 
the dismission of school in the afternoon, under the per- 
sonal supervision of their respective teachers; but no 
pupil shall be deprived of recess or noon intermission. 


(b) Suspensions.—Principals shall have the power to 
suspend for gross offences, but every suspension shall be 
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reported without delay to the Commissioners of the ward 
in which the school is located, who shall investigate the 
facts and confirm or annul the suspension. Suspension 
from the High School or evening schools shall be reported 
without delay to the standing committees on such schools, 
respectively, who shall investigate the facts and confirm 
or annul the suspension. All cases of suspension must be 
reported to the City Superintendent. 


8. RECORDS. 


Records of attendance, scholarship and deportment 
shall be kept in all the schools in the class rooms, in a 
manner prescribed by the Board, which shall be uniform 
in all schools of the same grade. 


Q. TESTIMONIALS. 


Testimonials for distinguished merit shall be awarded 
annually in all the schools to pupils whose attendance, 
punctuality, scholarship and deportment shall entitle 
them to the same. 


IO. BASIS AND ALLOWANCES, 


The percentage and other requisites to obtain certifi- 
cates or testimonials shall be fixed by the Board and com- 
municated to teachers by the City Superintendent in “In- 
structions,” to be furnished by him to principals. 


iP -BOOKS: AND: STATIONERY; 


(a@) Supply—kBooks, stationery and other articles need- 
ed in the school room shall be furnished without cost to 
the pupils, but articles destroyed or damaged must be re- 
placed. 


(b) Damages.—Any injury by a pupil to books or 
school articles, or to the furniture or building, shall be 
paid for by the parent or guardian in accordance with a 
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bill to be rendered by the principal. In case payment be 
refused the pupil shall be suspended, as provided in sub- 
divison “B,” under the head of “Discipline.” 


VI—TEACHERS. 


I. RANK AND DESIGNATION. 


The teachers shall rank, and in all records and sched- 
ules of the Board, be designated, as— 


Principals. 
Vice-Principals. 
Head Assistants. 
First Assistants. 
Assistants. 

‘ Kindergarten Directresses. 
Kindergarten Assistants. 


2. RELATIONS AND DUTIES. 


PRINCIPALS. 


(a) Reports.—Principals shall be immediately respon- 
sible to the City Superintendent, to whom they shall make 
the reports prescribed in these regulations, or which may 
be required by him from time to time for his information, 
and shall meet with him for conference as often as he may 
deem necessary. 


They shall see that the school registers are kept care- 
fully and accurately, make requisitions for all school sup- 
plies, which requisitions shall be approved by the City 
Superintendent, and keep in their offices for inspection 
such records and files and make such reports and returns 
to the Secretary of the Board as are prescribed in these 
regulations or may be required by the Board. 


(b) Superviston.—Principals shall have charge and 
control of their schools, school buildings and property; 
the reception and classification of pupils and their instruc- 
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tion and discipline ; and shall, when not in charge of regu- 
lar classes, teach an average of two hours each day. 


They shall have the direction and control of vice-prin- 
cipals and other teachers in the management of their de- 
partments and classes, and may require them to remain 
after school hours, not to exceed once in each week, for 
instruction and conference. 


They shall keep a record of their inspection of classes, 
the excellencies and defects noted, criticisms and sugges- 
tions made and such other data as may be required for a 
complete record of their teaching and supervision. 


They shall personally direct the janitors in the perform- 
ance of ther duties, as the same may be prescribed, and re- 
port any neglect thereof to the committee. 


(c) Care of Property.—They shall have personal care 
of all school property, books and apparatus, protect the 
same so far as possible from mutilation and injury, ren- 
der the bills and enforce the collections and penalties pre- 
scribed by the Board for the same, render account and 
make return annually of the sums collected pursuant 
thereto. 


They shall remain in the city during the last week of 
the summer vacation and personally supervise the clean- 
ing and preparation of the school houses and class rooms, 
and see that the same, and the furniture and apparatus, 
are in all respects arranged and in order before the open- 
ing of the new session. 


(d) Reception of Visitors——They shall receive all visi- 
tors and afford them proper accommodations and facilities 
for seeing school work, but with such limitations as shall 
prevent annoyance or interruption to teachers of classes. 

They shall not permit any person to visit the school for 
the purpose of commending or exhibiting any book or 
other article, nor shall they distribute circulars, tickets or: 
advertisements, or give notice to the pupils under their 
charge of any exhibition or business, or permit the same 
to be done on the school premises. 
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(e) Fire Drills —Principals shall hold emergency fire 
drills in the schools under their charge at least once every 
week (weather permitting) in accordance with instruc- 
tions received from the City Superintendent. 


VICE-PRIN CIPALS. 


Vice-principals shall have general charge of the floor or 
department with which they are connected, and shall 
transmit in detail to the assistants of their grade all direc- 
tions of the principals. 


In the absence of the principal the vice-principal of the 
highest grade, or should there be no vice-principal, the 
senior assistant of the highest grade shall assume his sta- 
tion and duties. 


Every vice-principal shall also have charge of a regular 
class of her department, and conduct and make reports 
concerning the same prescribed in the regulations for as- 
sistants. 


FIRST ASSISTANTS. 


First assistants shall have charge of either a seventh or 
eighth grade division. In all other respects their duties 
shall be similar to those of assistants. 


ASSISTANTS. 


Assistants shall, under the direction of the principal, 
personally instruct the pupils assigned to them in accord- 
ance with the “Manual of Instruction;”’ keep records of . 
attendance, scholarship and deportment; have charge of 
the school room property and protect it from injury or 
mutilation, as far as possible, and report any injury to the 
same; enforce order and discipline in the classes, so far 
as possible without appeal to the principal, and render to 
him such assistance in the halls, courts and yards pertain- 
ing to the school buildings at the opening, recess, inter- 
mission and dismission, as he may deem necessary. 


cai 
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KINDERGARTEN DIRECTRESSES. 


The Kindergarten directresses shall have the direction 
of such assistants as may be assigned to them. In all other 
respects their duties shall be similar to those of assistants. 


3. APPEALS. 


In case of dispute or question as to the propriety of 
duties which vice-principals or other teachers may be 
called upon by principals to perform, appeal may be made 
to the City Superintendent, which appeal shall be in writ- 


ing. 


4. ATTENDANCE. 


(a) Hours.—All teachers shall be in attendance at 
their stations or class rooms, and prepare for duty, fifteen 
minutes before the opening of the school session, and the 
school hours shall be devoted to the interests of the. 
Board, to the exclusion of any other employment, study 
or pursuit. 


(6) Register—Principals shall keep an accurate reg- 
ister of the attendance, absence and tardiness of all the 
teachers of.their schools, and the time lost thereby in each 
instance, and report the same annually to the City Super- 
intendent. 


(c) Tardiness—As often as the tardy marks of the 
teacher shall amount to five, principals shall make special 
report of the same to the City Superintendent. 


(d) Visiting for Instruction—Teachers may _ visit 
schools other than their own, during school hours when- 


ever the City Superintendent shall permit or direct such 


visitation, for the instruction of the teacher, and shall 
make report of the same to the principal. Whenever 
deemed advisable the City Superintendent may provide a 
substitute. 
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5. SALARIES, 


(a) Schedules—tThe salaries of all teachers shall be in 
accordance with the schedules that may be prescribed by 
the Board, which schedules shall provide for an annual 
increase through a term of years to a maximum. No 
schedule shall be changed except at the commencement 
of the school year. 


(b) Increase.—TVhe annual increase in teachers’ salar- 
ies shall be determined by the date of permanent appoint- 
ment. Promotions of assistant teachers shall be re- 
garded as new appointments, provided that no promotion 
shall work a decrease or prevent the increase of salary by 
reason of term of service. | 


(c) Payments and Deductions.—Salaries shall be paid 
monthly, beginning with the month of September and 
ending with June, making ten payments each year. A 
month shall be construed and taken as twenty school days. 
or four weeks of five school days each and all deductions. 
from salaries on account of absence shall be made upon 
that basis. 


(d) Absence.—1. Teachers absent on account of sick- 
ness (whenever such absence does not exceed fifteen days, 
in any month) shall forfeit substitute pay. If the time of 
such absence exceeds fifteen days in any one month, the 
salaries of such teachers shall be deducted for the time, 
and the Secretary shall pay the substitute as required. 


2. Teachers absent from duty on account of furlough 
or other excused absence for a period in the aggregate not 
longer than two months in any one year shall not suffer 
thereby any loss of time in reaching the next higher salary 
grade. 


(e) Forfeiture-—Teachers absent from school duty, for 
other causes than personal illness, shall forfeit their salary 
during absence; except :— 


1. In case of the death of a parent, brother or sister, 
husband or wife, absence shall be excused trom death un- 
til funeral. 
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2. In case of the death of a grand parent, a brother’s 
or sister’s child, uncle or aunt, brother-in-law or sister-in- 
law, absence shall be excused for the day of funeral. 


3. In case of the marriage of a parent, brother or sister, 
absence shall be excused for the day of wedding. 


Note.—Excused means excused from forfeiture of 
more than substitute’s salary. 

Five tardy marks, “unexcused,” shall count as one-half 
day’s absence, and a corresponding deduction be made at 
the next payment. 


(f) Relief.—Appeal for relief from forfeiture or loss 
may be made to the Committee on Teachers, who may, at 
its discretion, relieve therefrom. 


(g) Engagements.—All engagements of teachers shall 
be made with reference to the “school year.” No teacher- 
shall be connected with any organization or engage in any 
business which, in the opinion of the Board, may interfere 
with the proper discharge of the duties prescribed by these 
regulations. 


(h) Resignation.—Teachers shall give one month’s 
notice of intention to resign. In default of the same they 
shall forfeit one month’s salary. 


6. SUBSTITUTES.: 


(a) Appointment—Teachers detained from _ school 
shall immediately notify the principal, who shall notify, 
the City Superintendent, who may appoint substitutes to 
discharge their duties during such absence. 


_(b). Pay.—The pay of substitutes shall be, in the High 
School, for male teacher, $4.00, and for female teacher, 
$2.50 per day; in the grammar, primary and kindergarten 
classes, $2.00 per day; and in the evening schools, the sal- 
ary, of Tregularuteacher. 
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7. SUPERVISORS. 


It shall be the duty of the supervisors to aid the City 
Superintendent in the supervision and direction of their 
respective departments. ‘They shall consult with him fre- 
quently regarding the work of the schools for the purpose 
of making suggestions and receiving his instructions. » 
They shall visit schools for the purpose of observing the 
work of teachers, of giving them instruction and counsel, 
and of teaching model lessons in the school rooms for 
their benefit. During such visits they shall, whenever 
they deem it advisable, hold conferences of teachers for 
the discussion of matters connected with the work of the 
schools. They shall confer with the principals regarding 
the conditions of their schools and the work of individual 
teachers, making suggestions for the improvement of the 
schools and conveying the instructions received from the 
City Superintendent. They shall, in so far as possible, in 
their work follow regular programs approved by the City 
Superintendent, and whenever it is necessary to vary the 
programs, they shall notify him upon postal cards _ fur- 
nished for that purpose. They shall hold and conduct 
meetings of teachers in their respective departments at 
such times and places as may be determined by the City 
Superintendent; at which meetings they shall discuss 
with them educational topics and the details of their work 
in accordance with the general plans received from the 
City Superintendent. They shall at stated times report 
to the City Superintendent upon the work of their re- 
spective departments. 


VIIL—TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


Meetings of all teachers of the public schools and of the 
various grades and classes of such teachers shall be held 
from time to time at the call and under the direction of the 
City Superintendent. It shall be the duty of all teachers 
to attend such meetings when called, unless excused by 
the City Superintendent. 
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VITI—BUILDINGS. 


Te” USE: 


The school houses shall be used for no other purposes 
than such as are immediately connected with the system 
of public instruction, and during the school hours men- 
tioned in these regulations, unless by special permission 
of the Board. 


2. INSURANCE. 


The buildings, furniture, libraries and school apparatus 
shall be kept insured for such amounts as the President 
may deem reasonable or the Board may direct. 


3. CARE: 


All school buildings shall be opened and closed by and 
in the care of janitors. They shall perform such duties as 
the Committee on Heating shall direct, and their compen- 
sation therefor shall be as the Board may prescribe. 


IX.—SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


The schools may be designated by the names of the 
streets on which they are located. Their school districts 
shall be as follows: 


PRIMARY SCHOOL DISTRICT BOUNDARIES. 
NORMAL AND TRAINING. 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


Beginning at Broad street, Market street, Springfield 
avenue, High street, Bleecker street, Halsey street, Cen- 
tral avenue, Broad street to Market street. 
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BURNET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, M. & E. R. R. avenue, 
Boyden street, Sussex avenue, Summit street, Bleecker 
street (not including said street to High street only), 
Halsey street, Central avenue, Broad street, Rector street 
to the Passaic river. 


oN Beal bi OES Mae a mia 


Beginning at the Passaic river, M. & E. R. R. avenue, 
Nesbitt street, Eighth avenue, Sheffield street, Seventh 
avenue (not including said avenue), Belleville avenue 
(not including said avenue), Broad street, Clay street, 
Ogden street, Carlisle place to the river. 


WEBSTER STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic River, Carlisle place, Ogden 
street, Clay street, Broad street, Belleville avenue (both 
sides), Seventh avenue (both sides) to Sheffield street, 
thence, not including said avenue, to Garside street (not 
including said street), Sixth avenue (both sides), Stone 
street, Crane street (both sides), Summer avenue, Fourth 
avenue to the river. 


WASHINGTON STREET: 


Beginning at Broad street, Market street, Springfield 
avenue, High street (both sides), Clinton avenue, Broad 
street to Market street. 


MORTON STREET. 


Beginning at High street, West Kinney street (both 
sides), Belmont avenue, Springfield avenue, Rankin 
street, South Orange avenue, Springfield avenue, High 
street (not including said street) to West Kinney street. 
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MONMOUTH STREET. 


Beginning at High street, Clinton avenue, Somerset 
street, Waverly avenue, Barclay street, Spruce street, 
Prince street, West Kinney street (not including said 
street), High street (not including said street) to Clinton 
avenue. 


DAWRENG EOS TREE T. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Rector street, Broad 
street, Green street (not including said street), N. J. R. R. 
avenue to the Passaic river. 


CHESENUIMS TREE? 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Wright street, Broad 
street, Murray street, Clinton avenue, Broad street, Green 
street (both sides), N. J. R. R. avenue to Wright street. 


Te ROOTS Arn, oes LO ES 


Beginning at the Passaic river, N. J. R. R. avenue, Elm 
street (not including said street), Madison street, Lafay- 
ette street, Adams street (both sides), thence in a direct 
line to the Passaic river. 


SOLE HIGH TH STREET: 


Beginning at the western city line, Central avenue, 
Warren street, Littleton avenue, South Orange avenue 
(not including said avenue from South Eleventh street 
to South Eighteenth street), South Eighteenth street, 
Eleventh avenue to the western city line. . 


Ai BBN EAS INU Ee 


Beginning at High street, Springfield avenue, South 
Orange avenue (not including said avenue from Rutgers 
street to Wallace street), Wallace street, Bank street, 
High street to Springfield avenue. 
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BRUCE STREE®: 


Beginning at South Orange avenue, Newton street, 
Thirteenth avenue, Wallace street, Wallace place, Warren 
street, Littleton avenue, Thirteenth avenue, Morris ave- 
nue (both sides), South Orange avenue (not including: 
said avenue) to Newton street. 


CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Beginning at Summit street, Bleecker street (not in- 
cluding said street), Lock street, New street, the Morris. 
canal, M. & E. R. R. avenue, Boyden street, Sussex ave- 
nue, Summit street to Bleecker street. 


WARREN STREET. 


Beginning at High street, Bank street, Wallace street, 
Wallace place, Warren street, Morris avenue, Central ave- 
nue, the Morris canal, New street, Lock street, Bleecker 
street (both sides), High street to Bank street. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Fourth avenue, Bloom- 
field avenue, the Morris canal, Chester avenue, Mt. Pros-- 
pect avenue (not including said avenue), Arlington ave- 
nue, Summer avenue (not including said avenue), Nur- 
sery street, Belleville avenue, Herbert place, to the Pas-. 
Saic river. 


ELLIO TS GEaE 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Elwood avenue, Mt.. 
Prospect avenue to the Second river. 


RIDGE ae. 


Beginning at the Second river, Mount Prospect avenué, 
Chester avenue, the Morris canal, Old Bloomfield road to- 
the northern city line. 
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ABINGTON AVENUE. 


Beginning at the western city line, the Old Bloomfield 
road, the Morris canal, Third avenue to the western city 
line. 


SUMMER PUACH: 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Herbert place, Belleville 
avenue, Nursery street, Summer avenue (both sides), Ar- 
lington avenue, Mt. Prospect avenue (both sides), Elwood 
avenue to the Passaic river. | 


NILE RS DRE TL, 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Poinier street (not in- 
cluding said street), Elizabeth avenue, thence in a direct 
westerly line to Milford avenue (both sides), Clinton ave- 
nue (both sides), Stratford place (both sides), Avon ave- 
nue, Clinton avenue, Murray street, Broad street, Wright 
prreet.u Ni iis R.).R.avenue to) Potnier- street 


PIAA BE re ENG E: 


Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. R. R. avenue, 
Poinier street (both sides), Elizabeth avenue, thence in 
a direct westerly line to Milford avenue (not including 
said avenue), Clinton avenue (not including said ave- 
nue), Stratford place (not including said place), Avon 
avenue, West Newark R. R. to the southern city line. 


SOUARLTON: STREET 


Beginning at Avon avenue, West Newark R. R., Wav- 
erly avenue, Belmont avenue, West Kinney street (not in- 
cluding said street), Prince street, Spruce street, Barclay 
street, Waverly avenue, Somerset street, Avon avenue to 
West Newark R. R. 
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OLIVER STREET: 


- Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Walnut street (not in- 
cluding said street), Pacific street, Nichols street (not in- 
cluding said street), Van Buren street, Oliver street, Jef- 
ferson street, Malvern street, Pacific street, Vesey street 
(not including said street), N. J. R. R. avenue to Walnut 
street. 


SU he Dees Eas 


Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. R. R. avenue, 
Vesey street (both sides), Pacific street, Malvern street, 
Jefferson street, Oliver street, Sandford street, South street, 
Avenue G to the southern city line. 


WALNUT STREET, 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Elm street (both 
sides), Madison street, Lafayette street, Adams street 
(not including said street), Ferry street, Jackson street 
(both sides), Lafayette street, Van Buren street, Nichols 
street (both sides), Pacific street, Walnut street (both 
sides), N. J. R. R. avenue to Elm street. 


ANN STREET: 


Beginning at the southern city line, Avenue G, South 
street, Sandford street, Oliver street, Van Buren street, 
Elm street, Lang street, Hamburg place, Kossuth street 
(both sides), Magazine street, Avenue of Hamburg place 
to the Newark bay. 


NORTH SE VE tae | RE 


Beginning at the western city line, Third avenue, the 
Morris canal, M. & E. R. R. avenue to the western city 
line. 
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ROSEVILLE AVENUE. 


Beginning at the western city line, M. & E. R. R. ave- 
nue, North Sixth street, Warren street, Central avenue, 
to the western city line. 


SUSSEX"AVEN UE: 


Beginning at M. & E. R. R. avenue, the Morris canal, 
Central avenue, Morris avenue, Warren street, North 
Sixth street, M. & E. R. R. avenue to the canal. 


SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, in a direct line to Adams 
street): (notmincladine) said ‘street)s))N sia No Yo RoR. 
Chambers street, Ferry street, Niagara street, Kossuth 
street, Magazine street, Newark and Passaic R. R., N. & 
N. Y. R. R., Ferry street, Lexington street to the Passaic 
river. 


HAMBURG PLACE. 


Beginning at Adams street, N. & N. Y. R. R., Cham- 
bers street, Ferry street, Niagara street, Kossuth street 
(not including said street), Hamburg place, Lang street, 
Elm street, Van Buren street, Lafayette street, Jackson 
street (not including said street), Ferry street, Adams 
Streces (not including said. street);,to, Nig sN. Y. RoR 


HAWKINS STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Lexington street, Ferry 
street, N. & N. Y. R. R., Newark and Passaic R. R.,. Mag- 
azine street, Avenue L, Hamburg place to Newark bay. 


Seu lhN LE PREE E. 


Beginning at South Eleventh street, Springfield avenue, 
South Sixth street (not including said street), South Or- 
ange avenue, South Eleventh street (not including said 
street), to Springfield avenue. 
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CAMDEN STREET. 


Beginning at Springfield avenue, South Sixth street 
(both sides), South Orange avenue, Littleton avenue, 
Thirteenth avenue, Morris avenue (not including said 
avenue), Springfield avenue to South Sixth street. 


WAVERLY AVENUE 


Beginning at Avon avenue, South Eleventh street (not 
including said street), Springfield avenue, Hunterdon 
street (both sides), Waverly avenue, West Newark R. 
R., Madison avenue, Hunterdon street, Avon avenue, to 
South Eleventh street. 


FIFTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at the western city line, Eleventh avenue, 
South Eighteenth street, South Orange avenue, (both 
sides), South Eleventh street (both sides), Springfield 
avenue, to the western city line. 


HAWTHORNE AVENUE. 


Beginning at the western city line, Clinton avenue, 
Osborne terrace, Clinton Township line, thence follow- 
ing the course of said line to the western city line. 


SOUTH SIXTER NG Hee 1. 


Beginning at the western city line, Springfield avenue, 
South Eleventh street (both sides), Avon avenue, Bald- 
win avenue, Clinton avenue to the western city line. 


NEWTON STREET. 


Beginning at Rankin street, South Orange avenue 
(both sides of said avenue from Rutgers street to Wal- 
lace street), Thirteenth avenue, Newton street, South 
Orange avenue (both sides), Morris avenue (both sides), 
Springfield avenue, Rankin street to South Orange ave- 
nue. 
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EIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at Waverly avenue, Hunterdon street (not 
including said street), Springfield avenue, Belmont ave- 
nue, Waverly avenue, to Hunterdon street. 


BERGEN STREET. 


Beginning at the southern city line, Osborne terrace, 
Clinton avenue, Baldwin avenue, Avon avenue, Hun- 
terdon street, Madison avenue, West Newark R. R., to 
Hawthorne avenue. 


FRANKLIN. 


Beginning at the Morris canal, Bloomfield avenue, 
Fourth avenue, Summer avenue, Crane street (not in- 
cluding said street), Stone street, Sixth avenue (not in- 
cluding said avenue), Clifton avenue (not including said 
avenue), Eighth avenue (not including said avenue), 
M. & E.R. R. avenue, the Morris canal to Bloomfield ave- 
nue. 


SEVENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at M. & EH. R. RK. avenue, Nesbitt street, 
Eighth avenue, Sheffield street, Seventh avenue (both 
sides), Garside street (both sides), Sixth avenue (both 
sides), Clifton avenue, Eighth avenue (both sides), M. 
& E. R. R. avenue to Nesbitt street. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL DISTRICT BOUNDARIES. 
BURNEE STREET 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Rector street, Broad 
street, West Park street, Halsey street, Warren street, 
High street, Bleecker street (not including said street), 
Summit street, Sussex avenue, Boyden street, M. & E. 
R. R. avenue, Sheffield street, Seventh avenue, Belleville 
avenue, Broad street, Clay street, Ogden street, Carlisle 
place to the Passaic river. 
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WASHINGTON STREET. 


Beginning at Broad street, Market street, High street 
(both sides), West Kinney street (not including said 
street), West street, Montgomery street, Somerset street, 
Waverly avenue, High street, Clinton avenue, Broad 
street to Market street. 


MORTON STREET. 


Beginning at High street, West Kinney street (both 
sides), West street, Montgomery street, Belmont avenue, 
Springfield avenue, Rankin street, South Orange avenue, 
Springfield avenue, High street (not including said street) 
to West Kinney street. 


oA RNG ES iE Boy 
(FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES. ) 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Rector street, Broad 
street, West Park street, Halsey street, Warren street. 
High street, Market street, Broad street, Green street 
(not including said street), N. at R. R. avenue to the Pas- 
saic river. 


CHESTNU EiSTREERT, 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Wright street, Broad 
street, Murray street, Clinton avenue, Broad street, Green 
street (both sides), N. J. R. R. avenue to Wright street. 


LAKFAY BEST. 


Beginning at, the. Passaic river, N..J. R. R. avenue, 
Walnut street, Van Buren street, Lafayette street, Jack- 
son street (not including said street), Ferry street. 
Adams street (both sides), thence in a direct line to the 
Passaic river. 
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SOUTH BIG SVRERT: 


Beginning at the western city line, South Orange ave- 
nue, Littleton avenue, Bank street, Bergen street, Warren 
street, Second street, M. & E. R. R. avenue to the western 
city line. 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at High street, Bank street, Littleton ave- 
nue, South Orange avenue (not including said avenue 
from Littleton avenue to Rutgers street), Springfield ave- 
nue, High street to Bank street. 


CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Beginning at High street, Bank street, Bergen street, 
Warren street, Second street, M. & E. R. R. avenue, Boy- 
den street, Sussex avenue, Summit street, Bleecker street 
(both sides), High street to Bank street. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Fourth avenue, Bloom- 
field avenue, the Morris canal, Chester avenue to the Pas- 
saic river. 


PLPAOWS TREERT, 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Chester avenue, the 
Morris canal, the Old Bloomfield road, the western city 
line to the Second river. 


Wi ERS DRE h 


Beginning at the old southern city line, N. J. R. R. ave- 
nue, Wright street, Broad street, Murray street, Clinton 
avenue, High street, Waverly avenue, Avon place, Avon 
avenue, West Newark R. R. to the old southern city line, 
and thence following the course of said line to N. J. R. R. 
avenue. 
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OLIVER STREET. 


Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. R..R. avenue, 
Walnut street, Sandford street, South street, Avenue G 
to the southern city line. 


NORTH SEVEN THUSTREL ©. 


Beginning at the western city line, the old Bloomfield 
road, the Morris canal, M. & E. R. R. avenue to the west- 
ern city line. , 


SOUTH. MARKED STREET, 


Beginning at the Passaic river, in a direct line to Adams 
street (not including said street), N. & N. Y. R. R., Cham- 
Dets “street. erry *street, \WNiagarametreet, )Marecarcua 
street, Avenue L, Hamburg place to Newark bay. 


HAMBURG PLACE. ; 


Beginning at Adams jstrees Gaia Niay oR Re Ca 
bers street, Ferry street, Niagara street, Margaretta 
street, Avenue L, Hamburg place, Newark bay, along the 
bay to the southern city line, Avenue G, South street, 
Sandford street, Walnut street, Van Buren street, Lafay- 
ette street, Adams street (not including said street to N. 
Ory aura Rte) 


SOULE ATEN THiS Rie. 


Beginning at the western city line, South Orange ave- 
nue, Littleton avenue, Springfield avenue to South Sixth 
street, thence in a direct line through Treacy avenue to 
Avon avenue, to the western city line. 


NEWTON STREET. 


Beginning at Rankin street, South Orange avenue, Lit- 
tleton avenue, Springfield avenue, Rankin street to South 
Orange avenue. | 
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BIGH TERN AVENUE: 


Beginning at Avon avenue, Avon place, Waverly ave- 
nue, Somerset street, Montgomery street, Belmont ave- 
nue, Springfield avenue to South Sixth street, thence in a 
direct westerly line through Treacy avenue to Avon ave- 
nue, to Avon place. 


BERGEN STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, Avon avenue, West 
Newark R. R. to the old southern city line, thence follow- 
ing the course of said line to the western city line, and 
thence to Avon avenue. 


FRANKLIN. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Fourth avenue, Bloom- 
field avenue, the Morris canal, M. & E. R. R. avenue, Shef- 
field street, Seventh avenue, Belleville avenue, Broad 
street, Clay street, Ogden street, Carlisle place to the Pas- 
saic river. i 


X. 


EXAMINATION AND APPOINTMENT OF 
TEACHERS, 


All licenses to teach in the public schools of the city of 
Newark shall be granted solely by the Board of Exami- 
ners hereinafter provided under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Board of Education shall from time to time 
prescribe. 

There shall be held at stated intervals in each year a 
public examination at which examination any applicants 
for positions in the public schools may present them- 
selves. 
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The questions for such examinations shall be prepared 
by the Board of Examiners and adopted by a majority 
vote of said Board at a regular or special meeting. 


All papers shall be examined and rated by the Board 
of Examiners and the results adopted by a majority vote 
of said Board. 


Applicants who desire to divide the examinations will 
be permitted to do so provided all the examinations are 
completed within one year; but in case an applicant fails 
to complete the examinations within one year from the 
date of the first examination, he must be re-examined in 
all subjects. 


Teachers already in the employ of the Board who de- 
sire to take an examination for promotion may divide 
such examination, provided all the subjects required are 
completed successfully within two years; failure to suc- 
cessfully complete the examination within two years will 
necessitate re-examination in all subjects. 

All examinations shall be public and records of the 
same filed in the office of the City Superintendent. 

All certificates of qualification that may hereafter be 
granted by the Board of Examiners, excepting certificates 
of teachers who have received permanent appointment 
by the Board of Education, shall become inoperative after 
a period of three (3) years from the date of their issu- 
ance and shall be subject at all times to all such regula- 
tions and requirements as the Board of Education shall 
from time to time prescribe. 


All persons holding certificates heretofore granted, 
but who have not received permanent appointment by 
the Board of Education within three years of the date of 
the issuance of their certificates shall be required to sub- 
mit to the Board of Examiners a new certificate of health 
and to appear before said Board for inquiry as to their 
present merit and fitness. All certificates may be re- 
newed by the Board of Examiners for a period of three 
years upon satisfactory evidence of merit and fitness. 
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2. 


All applicants, except as hereinafter specified, shall be 
examined in Arithmetic, Elementary Algebra, English 
Language and Grammar, History of the United States, 
Geography, Spelling, Writing, Reading and Literature, 
Elementary Psychology, Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing, Physiology and Hygiene, History of Education, 
Drawing, Vocal Music, and the elements of at least one 
Natural Science. 


3. 


Applicants for positions as vice-principals, head assist- 
ants and first assistants in Grammar Schools, having suc- 
cessfully passed the elementary examinations, or having 
received permanent appointment as teachers, shall be fur- 
ther examined in Algebra, Plane Geometry, Rhetoric, 
Modern English and American Literature, General His- 
tory, Music, Drawing, and the elements of at least two 
Sciences, in addition to the one taken under the require- 
ments of Rule 2. No vice-principal’s license, however, 
shall be issued to any teacher who has not had three 
years’ successful experience in teaching. 


4. 


Applicants for positions as vice-principals or head as- 
sistants in Primary Schools, having successfully passed the 
elementary examination, or having received permanent ap- 
pointment as teachers, shall be examined in Modern English 
and American Literature, Theory of the Kindergarten, 
Rhetoric, General History, Music, Drawing, and the ele- 
ments of at least two Sciences, in addition to those required 
under Rule 2. ‘No vice-principal’s license, however, shall 
be issued to any teacher who has not had three years’ suc- 
cessful experience in teaching. 
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5: 


Applicants for positions as principals, in addition to the 
examination required in Rules 2 and 3, shall be ex- 
amined in Advanced Algebra, Solid Geometry, General 
English and American Literature, School Management, 
Psychology, Theory and Practice of Teaching, History of 
Education, Manual Training, Principles and Practice of 
the Kindergarten, and at least one Science, in addition to 
those required under Rule 3, provided that candidates 
taking both elementary and higher examinations shall 
be required to be examined in only such subjects in the 
elementary examination as are not repeated in the higher. 

No license, however, shall be issued to any person who 
has not had five years’ successful experience as a teacher, 
of which two years shall be as principal of a graded 
school, or as vice-principal of a grammar school in the 
City of Newark. 


6. 


Applicants for positions in the High School, in addi- 
tion to the subjects required ‘under Rules 2 and 3, shall be 
examined in the special subjects of the department for 
which they apply. . 


7. 


Applicants for positions as kindergartners, in place of 
all other examinations, shall be examined in the History 
of Education, Theory and Practice of the Kindergarten, 
Psychology, Physiology and Hygiene, English Language 
and Literature, History of the United States, Geography, 
Elementary Science as applied to the work in the Kinder- 
garten, Arithmetic, Drawing and Vocal and Instrumen- 
tal Music. | 


8. 


All applicants for licenses, except teachers in the em- 
ploy of the Board applying for promotion in the several 
grades, shall be rated by the Board of Examiners under 
three heads, viz.: scholarship, experience and personal fit- 
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ness. A separate rating shall be given under each head 
as follows: a maximum of 50 per cent. for scholarship, a 
maximum of 25 per cent. for experience, and a maximum 
of 25 per cent. for personal fitness. 


9. 


An average of seventy-five per cent. in all of the sub- 
jects required for any particular grade, with a minimum 
of sixty-five per cent. in any subject, shall be required. 
In examinations for promotion, a standing of 75 per cent. 
in each subject shall be necessary. The diploma of the 
Newark Normal and Training School shall be accepted in 
place of the examinations required under Rules 2 or 7. 


10. 


The diploma of any college of good standing, confer- 
ring the degrees of A. B., B. S., or Ph. B., and-of the 
United States academies at West Point and Annapolis, 
may be accepted in place of all of the academic studies re- 
quired in any of the above examinations. 


The diplomas of the State Normal School of New Jer- 
sey, and of other schools for the professional training 
of teachers of equal standing with the above, whose pro- 
fessional courses cover a period of not less than two years, 
may be accepted in place of the examinations mentioned 
in Rule 2, provided that the holder of such a diploma 
holds also the diploma of a first-class high school or pre- 
sents evidence of scholarship equivalent to that covered 
by such a diploma. 

Records from approved universities or colleges, or ap- 
proved summer schools, of-the satisfactory completion of 
suitable courses of study. in any of the subjects specified in 
any of the above rules or in any subjects deemed equivalents 
of the subjects specified, may be accepted in place of the 
examination in such subject. 
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12. 


The diploma of the State Normal School of New Jer- 
sey, covering a full kindergarten course, and the diploma 
of such special kindergarten training schools as the Board 
of Examiners shall determine, may be accepted in place of 
the kindergarten examination, provided that the candi- 
date presents evidence of scholarship equivalent to that 
covered by a High School diploma. 


13. 

In the employment of teachers of special subjects, cer- 
tificates or diplomas of special professional or technical 
schools, designed to train teachers for such positions, may 
be accepted in place of any or all of the above-named ex- 
aminations. 


14. 


No teacher shall be appointed to any position in the 
public schools who is not at least eighteen years of age, 
and who has not met, in all respects, the requirements of 
the above rules; and no teacher not a graduate of a col- 
lege or a professional training school, shall be appointed, 
unless such teacher, in addition to the requirements of 
examination, can present a record of successful experience 
of at least two years of teaching. 


15. 

An accredited list shall be kept in the office of the City 
Superintendent, containing the names of all the candi- 
dates for positions in the public schools of Newark who 
have met the requirements of the above rules, stating the 
manner in which the requirements have been met, 
whether by examination or presentation of a diploma, 
or certificate, or both, and giving references to testimon- 
ials on file. 
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16. 


It shall be the duty of the City Superintendent, in case 
vacancies occur in the teaching force in the public schools, 
to recommend to the proper committee suitable persons to 
fill such vacancies, taken from the accredited list, in every 
case giving preference to those candidates whose record 
indicates that they are best qualified for the positions va- 
cant, provided that in all cases graduates of the Newark 
Normal and Training School shall be given the preference 
over other candidates of equal experience and attain- 
ments. Such graduates shall be appointed in the order 
indicated by their standing upon graduation. 


17. 


Each teacher employed in the public schools of Newark 
must serve a term of probation before receiving per- 
manent appointment. ‘At the end of five school months 
of such service, the City Superintendent shall report to 
the proper committee upon the work done by such 
teacher, giving due consideration to reports received from 
principals and supervisors. If the work is reported as un- 
satisfactory, and as not furnishing reasonable prospect 
of success, the services of such employee shall be dis- 
pensed with. If the work is reported as giving hope of ul- 
timate success, the probationary period may be extended 
for five school months more. At the end of this period, if 
the work of the teacher is reported as satisfactory, he may 
receive a permanent appointment; if as totally unsatis- 
factory, his term of service shall be terminated forthwith; 
if as still doubtful but with reasonable prospect of success, 
his probationary term may be still further extended, to be 
reported upon at frequent intervals for action of the com- 
mittee; but no teacher not recommended for permanent 
appointment, shall be retained for a longer time than two 
years from the date of temporary appointment. The 
services of a teacher on probation may be dispensed with 
at any time after one year of probationary service, when 
it becomes evident that ultimate success is improbable. 
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18. 


Principals who have in their schools teachers serving 
probationary terms, shall, at the end of five school months 
of such service, formally report to the City Superintend- 
ent upon the character of the work done by such teach- 
ers; with a recommendation as to their retention or dis- 
mhiscal, At the end of a year of such temporary service, 
the principal shall again make a similar report to the City 
Superintendent, and at such other times as may seem to 
him advisable, or as may be suggested by the ae Super- 
intendent. 


19. 


All appointments, promotions and transfers of teach- 
ers shall be made upon the recommendation of the City 
Superintendent, approved by the appropriate committee. 

The Superintendent’s recommendation shall be based 
upon experience, merit and fitness, to be ascertained so far 
as possible from the official records in possession of the 
Board of Education. 

In the promotion of teachers, other things being equal, 
teachers employed in the school in which the vacancy oc- 
curs shall be given the preference. _ 

All promotions involving an increase of salary shall 
be regarded as new appointments and subject to all the 
rules relating to the same. 


20, 


A Board of Examiners shall be appointed as required , 
by law, consisting of the City Superintendent, the prin- 
cipal of the Normal School, the principal of the High 
School, and four others to be selected by the Committee 
on Teachers from the corps of supervisors, principals or 
teachers in the employ of the Board. 
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REGULATIONS OF THE BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


The certificates issued by the Board of Examiners shall 
be designated as follows: 
(a) Principal. 
(b) Vice-Principal— 
High, Grammar, and Primary. 
(c) First Assistant— 
ef High and Grammar. 
(d) Head Assistant— | 
High, Grammar, and Primary. 
(e) Assistant— 
High, Grammar, and Primary. 
(f) Kindergarten. 
(g) Manual Training. 
(h) Drawing. 
(+) Music. 
(j) Evening School. 


Examinations shall be held as follows: 
For Principal's License: 


-1. During the last week in August. 
2. During the Christmas vacation. 


For Assistant’s License:—Grammar and Primary: 
I. During the last week in August. 
2. During the Christmas vacation. 
3. During the week including the first day of April. 


For Vice-Principals, First Assistants’, and Head Assist- 
ants’ Licenses: 
1. On days of examinations for Assistants’ licenses. 
2. On the morning of the first Saturday of October, 
February and June. 


For all Others: 


When vacancies occur and at discretion of the Board 
of Examiners. 
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Special examinations may be held at the discretion of 
the Board of Examiners. 

All examinations shall be held at the Normal and Train- 
ing School building. The hours shall be from g A. M. 
to 1 P. M. and from 2 to 6 P. M. Candidates to be ex- 
amined during any session must be present at the begin- 
ning of such session. 

Two hours shall be the maximum time allowed to a 
subject. At the expiration of this time all papers must be 
collected. 

The subjects for the elementary examinations, Gram- 
mar and Primary assistants’ licenses, shall be assigned in 
the following order: 


First Day: Arithmetic, U. S. History, History of Educa- 
cation and Geography. 


Second Day: English Language and Grammar, Phys- 
iology and Hygiene, Algebra and Theory and Practice of 
Teaching. 


Third Day: Psychology, Reading and _ Literature, 
Science, Vocal Music and Drawing. 

The standard in Spelling and Writing shall be obtained 
by judging the spelling and writing of all the papers with 
the exception of Mathematics; all satisfactory papers 
in these subjects to be rated 75 per cent. 

All applicants for certificates, except for promotion, 
must file with the Board of Examiners satisfactory evi- 
dence in writing of sound physical health and good moral 
character. 
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Xiah 


CERTIFICATION AND APPOINTMENT OF EVENING 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


There shall be created as rapidly as possible a perma- 
nent corps of teachers for the evening schools of the city 
of Newark. 


2. 


For all positions in the evening school properly quali- 
fied candidates, not employed in the day schools shall be 
secured, if possible. If enough of these cannot be se- 
cured teachers in the day schools may be employed to 
teach from year to year. But no person shall be em- 
ployed to teach in an evening school whose record as a 
teacher in a day school for one year next preceding, shall 
not be at least “good.” 


3. 


All new appointments shall be temporary. Tempo- 
rary appointees, not employed in the day schools of this 
city, may receive permanent appointment under the regu- 
lations of this Board for the permanent appointment of 
teachers, upon recommendation of the City Superintend- 
ent, after one year’s service. 


4. 


Candidates shall be elegible to appointment as evening 
school teachers upon presentation of one of the following 
proofs of qualifications: A first-grade county certificate of 
New Jersey, with a record of at least two years of suc- 
cessful experience; a diploma from a Normal School of 
recognized standing; a college diploma, accompanied by 
either a record of professional training or at least one 
year of successful experience in teaching; a second-grade 
State certificate obtained after examination by the State 
Board of Education. 
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5. 


Candidates not possessing any of the above qualifi- 
cations, upon passing satisfactorily the examination re- 
quired under No. 2 of the Regulations for the Examina- 
tion and Appointment of Teachers, and presenting a rec- 
ord of at least two years of successful experience in teach- 
ing, may be considered eligible for appointment. 


6. 


Teachers with a record of at least one year of success- 
ful experience in the day schools or evening schools of 
Newark shall be considered as having met the require- 
ments of these regulations. 


7. 


Eveninc HicH ScHooL.—Candidates shall be eligible 
for appointment in the Evening High School who present 
either a first grade State certificate or a college diploma, 
accompanied by a record of at least one year of successful 
experience. 


8. 


Candidates not possessing either of the above qualifi- 
cations may be subjected to an examination similar to 
that required for appointment in the Day High School, 
and upon satisfactorily passing such examination and 
presenting a record of at least three years of successful 
experience in teaching, may be eligible for appointment. 


9; 


Teachers possessing a record of successful experience 
in teaching in either Day or Evening High School of this 
city shall be considered as having met the above require- 
ments of eligibility. 
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10. 


_. Candidates for evening school licenses in manual train- 
ing, sewing, cooking, stenography, drawing and other 
special branches shall hold a regular elementary, high 
school or evening school license and a special license from 
the Board of Examiners in the subject to be taught. Cer- 
tificates or diplomas of special professional or technical 
schools, whose courses are approved by the Board of Ex- 
aminers, may be accepted in place of any or all examina- 
tions. 


No person shall be reappointed as teacher in an evening 
school, whose record for the year preceding, as reported 
by the Principal of an evening school and confirmed by 
the supervisor of evening schools, shall not be at least 
“good;”’ except upon special recommendation of the City 
Superintendent, approved by the Committee on Evening 
Schools. 


12. 


The term one year, as employed in these rules, shall be 
interpreted to mean an annual term of school, either day 
or evening, according to the rules of this Board. 


XII. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR PLAYGROUND TEACHERS. 


Ist. All candidates for the position of Director of 
Playgrounds must possess the following qualifications: 

Graduation from a four years’ High School course and 
two years’ normal school course; or two years’ successful 
experience as an Assistant in a Playground. 


and. All candidates for the position of Assistant in 
Playgrounds must possess the following qualifications: 
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Graduation from a four years’ high school course and 
one year’s attendance in a professional training school 
for teachers; or one year’s successful experience as an 
Assistant in a Playground. 


3d. All candidates for the position of Director of Gym- 
nastics in Playgrounds must possess the following quali- 
fications: 

Graduation from a four years’ High School course and 
one year special training in physical culture at some ap- 
proved school; or one year’s satisfactory experience as 
Assistant Director of Gymnastics in Playgrounds. 


4th. All candidates for the position of Assistant Di- 
rector of Gymnastics in Playgrounds must possess the 
following qualifications: 

Graduation from a four years’ High School course with 
not less than one-half year’s training in physical culture 
at some approved school. 


5th. All candidates for above specified licenses shall be 
subject to the rules of the Board of Examiners for the 
examination and indorsement of certificates. 


XIE 
GRADATION AND PROMOTION. 


1. For the purpose of gradation and promotion the 
schooi year shall be divided into two terms of twenty 
weeks each. In each grade there shall be two classes des- 
ignated respectively the A and B classes, the A class be- 
ing the more advanced. All promotions shall be made to 
the class next higher. 


2. In grades one, two and three, classes may be pro- 
moted at any time by the principal of the school, with the 
consent of the City Superintendent, upon the advice of the 
teachers in charge, supplemented by such oral exam- 
inations as the Superintendent and principal shall deem 
advisable. 
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2..In all grades, irom the fourth to the twelith inelu- 
sive, at the end of each week, teachers shall prepare, on 
blanks furnished for the purpose, an estimate of the work 
of each student during the week. ‘These estimates shall 
represent the judgment of the teachers upon the ability 
and industry displayed by the pupils in the various sub- 
jects pursued. They shall be recorded by the use of the 
numerals 1 to 10 in accordance with the following method 
of rating: 10—Perfect; 9—Excellent; 8—Good; 7— 
Passing Mark; 6—Poor; 5—Very Poor; 4—o, Degrees 
of Failure. 


4. At frequent irregular intervals brief examinations 
or written reviews of various sorts shall be given the 
pupils in their respective classes, and a record of the re- 
sults obtained in each case shall be kept by the teachers. 
Questions for at least one examination in each semester 
shall be furnished or specially authorized by the City Su- 
perintendent. The results of these examinations shall be 
reported to the City Superintendent, but shall not be 
made the basis for promotion. They shall be used and 
considered by the teachers as a guide and critique of his 
own work, and as one means for determining the charac- 
ter of the work of the students. 


5. At the end of each month a report shall be sent to 
the parent or guardian of every pupil, giving the average 
of the weekly estimates taken from the teacher’s record, 
modified by the average results of any written tests given 
during the month. Each of these reports signed by the 
parent or guardian shall be returned to the teacher. 


6. At the end of each semester the teacher and princi- 
pal together shall examine the record of each pupil, both 
as to weekly estimates and tests or examinations given 
during the term, taking into consideration all circum- 
stances so far as known affectins the work of the pupil. 


7. All pupils whose work has been found upon the 
whole satisfactory and all who have given evidence that 
they are qualified to do the work of the succeeding grade 
shall be promoted. Those whose work has been found 
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to be in the main unsatisfactory and those who have not 
given satisfactory evidence of ability to do the work of 
the succeeding grade shall not be promoted, provided that 
in the case of exceptional pupils conditional promotions 
for a definite time may be made. 


In all cases of doubt the decision of the principal shall 
be final, provided that in all cases of failure to be promot- 
ed parents of the children thus failing may appeal to,the 
principal, who shall, if unable to satisfy them of the jus- 
tice of his decision, give the children a fair examination 
upon the work of the semester, using questions approved 
by the City Superintendent, the result of which examina- 
tion shall determine the question of promotion. 


8. Special individual conditional promotions to the 
class next higher shall be made whenever, in the judg- 
ment of the teacher and principal, the pupil is qualified to 
do the more advanced work and would be benefited by 
such promotion. 


9g. At the end of each semester a report of the work of 
each pupil during the semester shall be sent to his parents 
or guardian. Such report shall contain the record of the 
pupil’s work in each subject by months, and in cases of 
failure to promote, the reason of such failure shall be 
clearly set forth. 


10. Whenever it is clear, from the weekly records of 
the pupils, that the work done, if continued, will not war- 
rant promotion, it shall be the duty of the teachers to 
communicate with the parents, and endeavor, if possible, 
to secure their co-operation in improving the work of the 
pupils. 


11. Pupils having been promoted from one class to the 
class next higher, who for two consecutive months fail 
to maintain a satisfactory standard, shall be returned to 
the grade from which they were advanced, if in the opin- 
ion of the principal and City Superintendent such failure 
is due to insufficient preparation for the work of the 
higher grade, 
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12. In case such demotions occur repeatedly and among 
the pupils promoted by any particular teacher, it shall be 
the duty of the principal to report the facts to the City 
Superintendent for his action. 


XIV. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


1. Graduates of the Newark High School in good 
standing, upon furnishing evidence of good moral char- 
acter, are entitled to admission to the Normal School 
without further examination. Graduates of other High 
Schools of equal rank with the Newark High School may 
be admitted upon passing such examination in elementary 
or High School studies as may be prescribed by the City 
Superintendent. 


2. Applicants for admission not presenting diplomas 
from approved High Schools or other equivalent evi- 
dences of scholarship must, before admission, pass an ex- 
amination upon the subjects included in a four-year High 
School course. 


3. Pupils in the Normal School shall spend the first 
year in pursuing the regular studies of the course and in 
such observation in the Training School or other schools 
of the city as the principal and City Superintendent may 
direct. At least one-half of the senior year shall be spent 
in practice teaching under the observation and criticism 
of the critic teachers. 


4. At the end of each week the teachers shall record the 
standing of each pupil in every subject pursued, in books 
furnished for the purpose, and at the end of each semester 
a resume of these records shall be sent to the parents or 
guardians of the pupils. At the end of each term an ex- 
amination shall be held in each of the subjects pursued 
in the Normal School, the questions having been prepared 
by the teacher of the subject and approved by the princi- 
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pal and City Superintendent. Scholarship in the Nor- 
mal School shail be marked upon a decimal scale, 100 be- 
ing considered a perfect mark and 75 the passing mark, 
and in its determination at the end of each term consider- 
ation shall be given to the monthly estimates, to the re- 
sults of the formal examination and, after practice, to the 
results and the reports of the critic teachers. 


5. Pupils whose term rating is less than 75 per cent. 
in two or more subjects shall not be promoted from term 
to term and all students who fail to receive an average 
rating of at least 75 per cent. in practice teaching shall not 
be permitted to continue in school except as members of 
the next lower class. 


6. No pupil shall be graduated from the Normal 
School who has not completed in a satisfactory manner all 
of the required subjects, including practice teaching, and 
received an average rating for the entire course ot at least 
Rb Del nOgiyi. 


7. Pupils who have failed to attend go per cent. of the 
required exercises of the Normal School shall not be per- 
mitted to pass from class to class or to be graduated, ex- 
cept upon the written consent of the Chairman of the 
Normal and Training and High Schools Committee and 
the City Superintendent. 


8. Critic teachers shall make upon blanks furnished for 
the purpose estimates of the practice teaching of the pu- 
pils. At the close of each term of practice these reports 
shall be submitted to the head critic and by her, with ap- 
proval, disapproval or modifications, submitted to the 
principal of the school by whom they shall be filed for 
use in determining the final standard of graduates. The 
record of scholarship shall be kept on the ordinary blanks 
used throughout the grades. At the close of the senior 
year, the principal, vice-principal and head critic shall 
carefully review the records both of scholarship and prac- 
tice of each student, and shall, upon the strength of such 
review, determine the question of graduation in each case 
and grade the graduates in the kindergarten and regular 
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departments. Lists of the graduates thus graded shall be 
furnished the City Superintendent of Schools. Graduates 
of the Normal School applying for positions in the schools 
shall be appointed strictly in the order in which their 
names appear upon these lists, provided that no graduates of 
the Normal School or other person not of good moral char- 
acter and sound physical health shall have the right to be 
appointed as a teacher in the schools of Newark..: 


XV. 


DRAWING SCHOOL. 


1. The term will commence with the opening of the 
regular evening schools and end April 30th. 


2. The school will be open six evenings of the week, if 
found necessary, to complete the course, the session each 
evening beginning at 7.30 o’clock and closing at 9.30 o’clock. 

Doors will open at 7.15 and close at 7.30 o’clock, and 
students must be in their places at that time. 

The school will be closed on holidays and during Christmas 
week, the same as the day schools. 


3. Application for admission will be received from 7 
to 9 o’clock each evening during the week preceding the 
opening of the school. Public notice will be annually 
given of the same. 

No student will be admitted after the last day of Jan- 
uary, except by express permission of the Committee on 
Evening Schools. 


ys Applicants under 15 years of age will not be ad- 
mitted. 


5. For the first year course students will be admitted 
without examination. Those desiring to enter the sec- 
ond year’s course will be examined in the subjects of the 
first year. To enter the third year the pupil will be ex- 
amined in the second year’s work. 
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6. Any pupil absent five evenings without a satisfac- 
tory excuse will forfeit his position in the school. Pupils 
absent for sufficient reason, and who wish to retain their 
places, must report to the Principal, either in person or in 
writing before the five absences are recorded. 


7. No pupils can leave the class room while the class is 
in session, except by permission of the teacher. 


8. Fora breach of good behaviour or a violation of the 
regulations of the school a pupil must be immediately re- 
ported to the principal, who may suspend or expel such 
student and report to the Superintendent. 


g. Allinstruments, papers and other apphances needed 
must be furnished by the pupils. 


10. In all departments teachers will have the pupils 
use the paper as required by the principal and the Super- 
intendent. All the drawings to be made on full sheet 
medium Whatman paper, 17x22 inches, and finished in a 
clean and neat manner, careful attention being given to 
symmetry and proper arrangement. 


11. One drawing from every set will each year be 
selected and retained as city property for the purpose of 
record. 


12. No finished drawing shall be taken away from the 
school until the end of the term. 


13. Each drawing, when finished, will be initialed and 
rated by the teacher of the class, and when accepted by 
the principal it will be stamped by him and form one of 
the certificate sets. 


14. Records of drawings accepted, certificates award- 
ed and the general record of all the classes will be kept by 
the principal. 


15. Students’ work will be rated as follows: 


i... for/excellent; G. tor-good: 5H. itor, fairs Ps tompoor 
or very unsatisfactory. 
An average of good is required for certificate set. 
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16. Each class will meet two evenings a week. 


17. Every student being furnished on admission with 
a copy of this plan of instruction is expected to read it 
and to abide by all the rules and regulations stated in 
same as a condition of attendance in the classes. Attend- 
ance will, therefore, be regarded as an agreement to com- 
ply with the regulations and to follow the course of in- 
struction. 


XVI. 


TRANSFER OF PUPILS TO THE UNGRADED 
SCHOOLS. 


1. Whenever, in the judgment of the principal of any 
of the public schools of Newark, a pupil in his school is 
a fit subject for transfer to the Ungraded School, he shall 
so recommend to the City Superintendent on blanks pre- 
pared for that purpose, giving in full his reasons for such 
recommendation. 


2. The City Superintendent shall forthwith investigate 
the case reported, either personally or through the Super- 
visor of Evening and Summer Schools, by visiting the 
school, conferring with the principal and parents, con- 
sulting with the Commissioners of the ward, examining 
into the environment of the pupil, and in every way pos- 
sible acquainting himself with those conditions which 
have determined his character. A record of this investi- 
gation shall be kept in the office of the City Superintend- 
ent. 


3. If, after such investigation and conference, the City 
Superintendent is satisfied that all suitable means of con- 
trol in the school to which the pupil belongs have been 
employed, and that it is essential for his welfare that he 
be assigned te an Ungraded School, he shall forthwith 
grant him the necessary transfer. 
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4. All transfers to an Ungraded School shall be for 
an indefinite period. 

5. Whenever the City Superintendent, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the principal of the Ungraded School and 
the Supervisor of the Summer and Evening Schools, is 
convinced that any pupil in said school has made substan- 
tial improvement in conduct and given sufficient grounds 
for the belief that his conduct in the future will be satis- 
factory to warrant such action, the Superintendent shall 
revoke his transfer and assign him to a graded school. 


6. When any pupil in an Ungraded School fails to 
conform in a reasonable degree to its regulations, and 
shows himself utterly incorrigible by ordinary means and 
beyond the control of the teacher of said school, it shall be 
the duty of the City Superintendent to recommend him 
for commitment to the City Home. 


7. Truant officers shall be required to call at the Un- 
graded Schools at the opening of the morning and after- 
noon sessions of each day to receive from the teachers the 
names and addresses of absent pupils. They shall be fur- 
ther requested to visit at once the homes of such pupils 
and ascertain the reasons for their absence, and, if pos- 
sible, return them to the school. 


VAL: 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR MEDICAL INSPECTORS. 


1. Inspectors shall visit all the schools in their respect- 
ive districts between the hours of 9 and 11 A. M. each 
school day, and so far as possible at the same hour each 
day. 


2. They shall carefully examine each child isolated by 
the principal or teacher, and cause to be excluded those 
showing symptoms of any contagious or infectious dis- 
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ease, specifically noted as follows: Scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, measles, croup, whooping cough, mumps, small- 
pox, contagious eye disease, parasitic disease, chickenpox, 
St. Vitus’ dance. 


3. They shall supply each child excluded with a card 
(Form No. 21) provided for that purpose filled out as 
directed thereon. This card is to be taken home by the 
child and given to parent or guardian. 


4. Children excluded for any of the reasons above 
specified shall be informed by the inspector to return to 
school when well. They will be readmitted only after 
reinspection and approval by the inspector, or the attend- 
ing physician. 


5. Inspectors shall make a daily report to the Board of 
Health (Form No. 22). This report must be sent im- 
mediately upon leaving the last school visited. 


6. On the last school day of each week inspectors shall 
fill out a weekly report for each school (Form No. 23) 
and send the same to the Board of Health; duplicate 
reports shall also be sent at the same time to the Board 
of Education. 


7. If, for any reason an inspector is unable to visit the 
schools of his district he must make arrangements with 
another inspector to take his place. A statement giving 
reason for absence should be sent to the Health Officer 
as soon as possible. 


8. Inspectors shall not under any circumstances pre- 
scribe or suggest treatment or in any manner interfere 
with the attendance of the regular family physician. 


g. Inspectors shall be at all times under the immediate 
direction and control of the Board of Health in all matters 
pertaining to the performance of their duties. 


10. Medical inspectors are authorized and directed 
to vaccinate children in the public schools free of charge 
and to ascertain in doubtful cases if vaccinnation has been 
successful and give proper certificates therefor. 
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ir. All necessary supplies will be furnished’ through 
the Board of Health upon requisition. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


1. It shall be the duty of all teachers at the time of 
morning roll call to select from their classes any child who 
appears to be ailing, or any child who, there is reason to 
believe, has been in contact, in the family or otherwise, 
with any one ill with a contagious or infectious disease. 


These children shall be separated from the rest of the 
class, in a room set apart for that purpose by the principal, 
for examination by the medical inspector. 


After examination by the medical inspector all pupils not 
excluded from school will be returned at once to their 
classes. 


Principals and teachers are required to assist the medi- 
cal inspector as far as necessary. 


2. The Board of Health will notify the schools and the 
Board of Education, each school day, of the cases of con- 
tagious diseases reported to it during the preceding twenty- 
four hours. 


3. (a) Pupils who have been ill with any of the follow- 
ing contagious diseases, and pupils residing where any of 
the same exist, to wit: Scarlet fever, smallpox, diphtheria, 
cholera, yellow fever or typhus fever, shall not be permit- 
ted to return to school until notice has been received from 
the Board of Health authorizing such admission. 


(b) In all other cases of contagious disease pupils will 
be readmitted upon a physician’s certificate or by authori- 
ty of the medical inspector. 


4. Whenever a teacher shall discover sufficient evidence 
of the existence of any disease necessitating immediate 
exclusion of a pupil, she shall so inform the principal, who 
will exclude the pupil and notify the Board of Health of 
his action, with the reason for the same, giving name, age 
and address of the pupil so excluded. 


Sal 
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5. Whenever a pupil is excluded from school on_ac- 
court of contagious disease, the desk and seat shall be 
washed with an antiseptic solution recommended by the 
Board of Health, and the class room disinfected if neces- 
sary. 


A MILT: 


ATTENDANCE OFFICERS. 


1. The Attendance Officers shall be under the charge 
and control of the Board of Education and the Committee 
on Attendance, together with the City Superintendent. 


2. Each attendance officer shall exercise all the powers 
and perform all the duties of a Truant Officer: under the 
laws of the State of New Jersey. 


3. The city shall be divided into Attendance Districts 
by the Committee on Attendance and an officer assigned 
to each district who shall be responsible to the Board of 
Education for the faithful discharge of his duty in his 
district. These districts may be changed from time to 
time by the Committee on Attendance, and officers may be 
assigned to duty in any district. 


4. The Chief Attendance Officer shall, under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Attendance and the City Su- 
perintendent, direct and supervise the work of all attend- 
ance officers and shall be held responsible for the work of 
the Attendance Department. 


5. The Chief Attendance Officer shall keep a record of 
the work of the several officers; keep a file of their reports 
and his own; keep a full record in detail of all cases of 
truancy, absence and children not attending any school, 
reported from all sources, together with the disposition of 
each case. 
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6. The Chief Attendance Officer shall, under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Attendance and City Superin- 
tendent, cause complaints to be made before a magistrate 
and shall prosecute all persons for violation of the com- 
pulsory education law; he shall keep a record in detail of 
all such cases, together with the disposition of each case. 


7. The Chief Attendance Officer shall keep his office 
open and be in attendance every day (Sunday and legal 
holidays excepted), between the hours of 3 and 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon, and, also, on Saturday morning from 
8.30 until 12 o’clock, to receive the reports of attendance 
officers and for the transaction of general business of the 
Attendance Department. 


8 On the last of each month the Chief Attendance 
Officer shall submit a full and detailed report of the At- 
tendance Department to the City Superintendent. 


g. Attendance officers shall be required to investigate 
all reports of absence, truancy and children not attend- 
ing any school, given them by principals or Chief Attend- 
ance Officer and report the result of such investigation to 
the Chief Attendance Officer and to the principals on their 
next visit to the schools. They shall make such further 
reports to the Chief Attendance Officer as may be required. 


10. They shall be required to visit the schools in the 
district assigned them at least every two days or oftener 
if directed by the Chief Attendance Officer, who may also 
assign each of them to duties outside of their districts. 


tr. They shall recommend to the Chief Attendance 
Officer for commitment to ungraded or other schools and 
for prosecution, all cases of continued violation of the 
compulsory education law; they shall also serve all neces- 
sary legal notices. 


12. They shall keep a record in detail of all their work 
from day to day and report the same to the Chief At- 
tendance Officer; at the end of each week they shall submit 
a report to the Chief Attendance Officer on blanks fur- 
nished them for that purpose. 
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XIX.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


EE. CONSTRUCTION, 


In the construction of these regulations the word 
“teacher,” in whatsoever relation the same may occur, shall 
be held and deemed to apply alike to principals, vice-prin- 
cipals, head assistants, first assistants, kindergarten direc- 
tresses, kindergarten assistants and assistants. 


Ze, PUBLICATION, 


Schedules of Salaries, Manual of Instruction, the Reg- 
isters, the Records and “Instructions” for keeping the 
same, mentioned in these regulations, and all orders or 
mirections of a uniform~ and general character for the 
guidance of employees or agents of the Board shall be pre- 
scribed, adopted and tabulated by the Board, filed in their 
office for inspection, and, except the registers and records, 
published with and as part of the Annual Report. 


3. AMENDMENT. 


These regulations may be amended at a regular meet- 
ing on one month’s notice in writing given at a regular 
meeting by a vote of twenty members. All supplements 
and amendments shall be adjusted to and from time to time 
incorporated and published with these regulations under 
appropriate titles and subdivisions. 
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